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St. Gaudens Li coln, Lin- F oy itd 
mortage ag hy ranconaghanee HOSE stalwart qualities of character | 
est \;7 é car port ait “TT ‘ : : 
ae aes. which distinguish the leader are not 
tion of the simple nobility : : sler a. 
no 9 lit lng 9 ua attained easily, nor by chance. Only 


through faithful adherence to lofty 
principles can they be acquired. 



















The Lincoln car is universally recog. 
nized today as worthy of its honored 
name because each step in designing it 
and in building it has been taken in | 
strict conformity to the tenets of correct 
engineering, masterly workmanship and 
good taste. 





The refinements for which it is notable | 
have been developed from a basic struc- 
ture fundamentally sound. It stands 
foursquare, a recognized masterpiece. 
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J. E HAVE had weeks of legislative investigation. 
d W Some of it has been inspired by an honest determina- 
t tion to preserve the standards of public trust on 
which self-government rests. Some of it has been inspired 
n by a cheap love of gossip and a regrettable partisanship which and influence. 
t seeks political advantage. The actual findings have disclosed 








d so few deviations from high standards in government and 
in business that there is new encouragement and ample justifi- 
cation for continued confidence in both. 


le | America today is a great laboratory in which democracy 


is under test. With American 
restlessness, and yet with 
is American resourcefulness, we 
a are engaged in an endeavor 
to make secure individual 
opinion and private convic- 
tion in representative govern- 
ment. 

We desire this security 
without breaking our legisla- 
tive bodies into groups, and 
cliques, and blocs, which 
defeat continuity of adminis- 
tration. That way danger 
lies, 

In five countries of Europe 
today free peoples have 
turned from such conditions 
0 self-imposed dictatorships 
or relief. 

The cornerstone of free 
" S0vernment is public confi- 
dence in officials. Not only 
_ g0vernment but business also 
| #8 on trial today before the 
_ court of public opinion, and 
_ the great body of business, 
large and small, accepts the 
issue and submits its cause 
With confidence to the court 
of public opinion. 

A people which has created 
in 140 years three times the 

Wealth that all the world had 

Piled up in previous centuries, 
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An Exchange of Letters 


Y DEAR Mr. President: 

The Board of Directors of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in session today, has instructed me to 
express to you its unqualified commendation of your firm 
stand on matters now under investigation by committees 
of Congress. 


Unrelenting prosecution of the guilty, prompt and in- 
exorable, without fear or favor, is vital. Likewise vital 
is the protection of the innocent from hysterical judgment, 
based on inflamed emotion or unfounded rumors, and 
formed prior to a determination of fact by orderly process. 


The issues involved, as you wisely state, transcend all 
politics. The proper solution is essential to continued 
confidence in popular government. 


We pledge our support and cooperation in your deter- 
mination to sift these matters to the bottom. This course 
of action is strictly in accord with the sentiment of Amer- 
ican business represented by the Chamber with its under- 
lying membership of 750,000 business men. 


We express our confidence that these matters will be 
dealt with adequately and impartially. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) JULIUS H. BARNES. 





Y DEAR Mr. Barnes: 

Your letter of the 14th instant just received, in- 
forming me of the attitude of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, brings me cheer 
and encouragement. I am glad to know of the vigorous 
endorsement and determination to support the adminis- 
tration’s efforts. I have been greatly pleased to observe 
the many evidences which come here, indicating that the 
attitude of the Chamber of Commerce very accurately 
reflects that of public opinion generally. 


Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 











y | Where Business Stands 


grew indifferent to ruthless methods of daring and energetic 
leaders. But that pioneering period has passed, and has been 
succeeded by a new era of appreciation of public service by 
scrupulous decency of method, and restrained use of power 


The very growth of large-scale business with its vastness 
of market, in which buyers and sellers never actually meet, 
requires honor and integrity in character of goods and fair- 
ness and dependability in price and methods. 


ESPITE an occasional 

throw-back there will 
grow added public confidence, 
because in this vast structure 
of industry there has been 
so little deviation from the 
high ideals which business 
has set for itself. : 

Who among us looking 
back doubts that the ethics 
of both politics and business 
today are distinctly higher 
than they were a generation 
ago? 

America, with its public 
schools, its newspapers, its 
magazines, its quickened 
communication by telegraph, 
telephone and radio, possesses 
a high intelligence which can 
separate truth from slander, 
and strike the balance be- 
tween proven good and whis- 
pered evil. American fair 
play will not be long misled. 

America confused, hesitant, 
and depressed today is in 
itself proof that, consciously 
or unconsciously, we have 
come to set a high standard 
for government and for 
business. 

And after all, the few ex- 
ceptions which develop prove 
that our faith is sound. 
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i cone set of unsatisfactory 


economic cenditions, as it 

recurs, seems to call forth 
a familiar “remedy;” so it is no 
surprise to find prominent among cur- 
rent proposals to help the farmers, plans 
that involve, in one form or another, 
arbitrary price-fixing or price regulation. 
sides being fallacious in principle, such pro- 
posals follow the usual procedure of seeking 
to solve a problem by attacking it at the 
wrong end. They resemble an attempt to put 
out a fire by directing the hose at the whistle 
which sounds the alarm. 

But almost as certain as a period of low 
prices occurs, like that now existing in the 
field of agriculture, such plans are put for- 
ward and seriously argued by men in re- 
sponsible positions, and an old battle with 
economic fallacy must be fought over again. 

One such plan now before the country is 
represented by the McNary bill, said to have 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Old Folly in New Form 


THs plan undertakes to establish the prices 
of all farm products at the ratio which ex- 
isted between them and the general price 
level before the war, and to maintain the 
ratio until the emergency no longer exists or 
until the expiration of the term named, which 
is ten years, unless extended. The price tables 
of the Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
are to be the basis for computing the ratio. 

The bill contains elaborate provisions for 
the purpose of making the home market for 
agricultural products independent of foreign 
markets, if possible, and high enough to main- 
tain the desired ratio with other commodities. 
The Tariff ‘Commission or the Secretary of 
Agriculture is to conduct the necessary inves- 
tigations to determine what rates of customs 
duty are required to keep out competitive 
commodities, and when these duties have been 
put into effect an Export Commission is to 
buy whatever surplus there may be of any 
agricultural product and sell it in foreign 
markets, accepting whatever losses may be 
necessary, the principal aim being to create 
a sufficient scarcity in the home market to 
raise prices to the desired ratio level. 

Finally, an “equalization fund” is to be cre- 
ated against which the losses on exports will 
be charged, by levying taxes on the products 
sold for consumption in the home market. A 
separate account is to be kept with each 
commodity, and each commodity made to cre- 
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The Fallacy of Price Fixing 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
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ate the equalization fund to bear its own 
export losses. This suggests lifting oneself 

by one’s own bootstraps, but since we con- 
sume more of all farm products than we 
export, the gains to the farmer presuma- 

bly would exceed his losses, the home 
consumer paying the bill. The object of 
the plan is to give relief to the farmers, par- 
ticularly the wheat growers, from prices said 
to be below production costs. If the plan 
is successful to such a degree that wheat 
production is continued at the present rate, 
we shall be virtually subsidizing the supply 
to foreign consumers. 

Advocates of the plan argue that it will 
not encourage surplus production because the 
sale of the surplus will tend to lower the for- 
eign price, and thus indirectly lower the do- 
mestic price as well, but the scheme is too 
complicated for anybody to know what the net 
effects would be. It is clear that the less 
wheat we export under the plan the better, 
but it is not clear that our exports would be 
reduced. The plan confessedly would be a 
failure if it did not advance prices, and this 
is the influence which would count for most 
with the individual producer. 


Entails Many Complications 


jt DOES not appear what would be the 
status of farm products which are now bring- 
ing more than the pre-war ratio price. Cotton 
is above it, as a result of the boll-weevil 
depredations, which have very much increased 
the cost of production. What would be the 
equalized price for cotton under present con- 
ditions? This illustrates the complications 
in which the proposition is involved. Wool 
is well above the pre-war ratio; will the wool 
growers accept a reduction of tariff rates to 
restore the equilibrium? 

The plan would almost certainly involve 
this country in retaliatory legislation by for- 
eign countries, for the policy of selling sur- 
plus products in foreign markets at prices 
below those prevailing at home is thoroughly 
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in disfavor everywhere. The British Domin- 
ions would especially resent such sales of 
competitive products in the British market, 
and press more strenuously than ever for 
discriminatory duties on competitive products 
from without the empire. 

Moreover, the whole scheme of maintaining 
a given ratio in the markets between different 
kinds of products by artificial means is vision- 
ary and fantastic. If by means of this 
scheme the general cost of living should be 
perceptibly increased, there would be nothing 
to prevent demands for wage increases to 
cover them, and no reason to doubt that they 
would be forthcoming. The whole scheme illus- 
trates a dream of what might be done to put 
oneself in better relations with other people, 
provided they would sit still and let you do it. 

It may be argued that conditions in the 
wheat-producing territory are so serious that 
the country could afford to make an appro- 
priation to aid in tiding the farmers over the 
emergency while they readjust their operations 
upon a new basis. What reason is there, how- 
ever, for thinking that the McNary Bill would 
tide them over any readjustment? It is m 
tended to make wheat-growing profitable, and 
its natural effect will be to maintain W 
production, in the face of unfavorable com- 
petitive conditions, and despite the fact that 
so much wheat is not needed. 

The fundamental objection to the measure, 
however, is that it disregards the function of 
prices as a regulator of production. No one 
can study the effects of prices, even W: 
the prices are unsatisfactory, without per 
ceiving that they are the controlling influence 
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i uction, and that to propose their regu- 
—— to ihe hold of the situation at the 


rices are the indicators by which 

a or lion distributes itself among the 

ies, according to the demand expressed 

for products or services. When the demand 

for any product is less than the supply being 

, prices weaken, diverting productive 

effort into other channels. On the other hand, 

when the demand exceeds the supply and 

ity threatens, prices rise, stimulating pro- 
ductive effort in that field. 

; in price also shift consumption, 

acting as automatic indicators which reflect 

ers’ desires and wants; as such they 

are to be interpreted and obeyed as promptly 

as possible, and to attempt to regulate them 

destroys their purpose as an indicator. The 

right price for a product is that at which 

supply and demand meet, so that the market 

is cleared and demands are effectively satisfied. 

The entire price system is interrelated; an 
individual’s purchases of different things are 
affected by their relative prices, and his ag- 

purchases are affected by the prices 
of what he, himself, has to sell. It is a 
highly complex system, in which changes in 
the volume of production and in the methods 
of production are forcing price changes all 
the time. It is too complicated a system to 
be managed arbitrarily; it must work freely 
and automatically in order to make the ad- 
justments that are constantly necessary to 
maintain the equilibrium. Imagine a man try- 
ing to walk a tight rope with a balancing 
pole; how far would he get if his arms were 
strapped tightly to his body? : 

Prices usually are performing an economic 
and useful function at the very times when 
they are most complained of. The real disor- 
der is in the relation between supply and de- 
mand, and the prices, if let alone, will cor- 
rect that disorder. 

That this is true is illustrated by the pres- 
ent situation in corn and hogs, cotton and 
cattle, and it is shown in the record of wheat 
since the beginning of the war. The cut- 
ting off of Russian wheat supplies threat- 
ened scarcity to western Europe; prices 
advanced as a signal to producers else- 
where for more wheat. The increase was 
obtained from numerous countries, two 
of whom, Argentina and Canada, are now 
producing more than at any time in the 
past. Canada alone has increased her pro- 
duction by more than the total pre-war 
esports of Russia, and now Russia is ex- 
porting again. The price of wheat now falls— 
a signal to producers that not so much wheat 
is required. 

The relation between corn and hogs has 
been reversed. During 1921-1922 corn was 
more plentiful than hogs, and the latter rel- 


_ atively high, with the result that hogs came 
| t0 market well finished, while now with corn 
_ Worth relatively more than pork, the hogs are 
_ Sold at lighter weights, and the price average 





sufies by the lower quality. Receipts of 
at sixty-seven central markets in 1922 
aggregated 44.067 489 and in 1923, 55,329,843, 
aM Mcrease of approximately 25 per cent; 
and for the seven largest markets in the 
west which have most influence in 
prices, the increase was 30 per 

tnt. The 1923 receipts were about 21. 
Pt cent over those of 1918, the largest 
year, with exports to Europe 

@ maximum. The farmers deplore the 
fact that prices declined under this rush of 
but it was the lower prices that 


THE 


Expert Diviner 
Forecasting Next 
Year’s Wheat Crop 


broadened the demand and made possible the 
consumption of this increased quantity. 

In their effort to market their corn in the 
form of hogs, the producers overdid the mul- 
tiplication of the latter. There is no use 
of producing more hogs than there is corn 
to feed them, or than markets will absorb, and 
nobody but the farmer can adjust the rela- 
tions. It is largely an experimental task, 
but that the farmers are at work on it is 
shown by the government estimate of Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, which makes the number of hogs 
on farms at that date about 3,000,000 less 
than at the beginning of 1923. 

High-priced corn in the past year has had 
an effect upon the quality of cattle coming 
to market similar to that upon hogs. Pro- 
ducers do not like to feed to a finish under 
such conditions, and prices suffer with qual- 
ity. Beef cattle are estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture 1,677,000 less in 
number than one year ago, and dairy cattle 
nearly 238,000 head more. This illustrates 
how prices set in motion the changes required 
to correct an unbalanced situation. 


Prices Act as Corrective 


N THE other hand, if there is a short 
crop of something, rising prices have the 
effect of compensating the producer in 
some degree for his loss in quantity, and 
at the same time exert an influence among 
consumers for more economy in consump- 
tion, encouraging them to use substitutes, 
and thus make the supply go farther. We 
have an illustration of that situation this 
year in the short crop of cotton. As a result 
of the depredations of the boll-weevil, the 
country has had three very short crops of 
cotton, stocks have been reduced and there 
is not enough cotton available this year for 
the usual production of cotton cloth. 
As a result, the prices of cotton and of 
cotton goods have advanced, and this is right 
because it compels a necessary curtailment 
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of consumption and at the same time af- 
fords necessary: encouragement to the cot- 
ton grower to maintain and if. possible in- 
crease production in the face of unfavorable 
conditions. . 

I read the other day an article by a mem- 
ber of Congress in which he said that all other 
lines of business were organized and able to 
maintain the prices of their products, and 
that the farmer must organize in order to ob- 
tain the same advantages. His premises are 
mistaken. The steel industry is most fre- 
quently mentioned as an example of the in- 
dustries highly organized and having con- 
trol over prices. The price tables of the 
Bureau of Labor are based upon monthly 
prices of 404 commodities, divided into nine 
groups. For convenience in comparison, the 
price changes are calculated in index numbers 
which represent percentages of the 1913 prices 
of the same commodities, which are reckoned 
as 100. 

The lowest average price for all these com- 
modities in any calendar year since the war, 
was the year 1921, in which the index number 
for the average of the 404 commodities was 
147. In that year the index number of the 
Farm Products group was 124, and for the 
Metals and Metal Products group 129. The 
lowest point touched by the Metals and 
Metal Products group, however, was in 1922, 
when the index number was 122, and the 
Farm Products number was 133. The Metals 
and Metal Products group includes copper, 
lead, zinc, and silver, but in the main is made 
up of the principal iron and steel products. 

Copper is produced for the most part by 
large companies, which have been rather 
closely associated through selling agencies. 
The copper companies have been referred to 
as an example of producers who are able to 
control the prices of their products, but the 
fact is that, with the exception of several 
months last spring, copper has been selling 
since 1920 below the average prices of 1913. 
It is selling below that now. The price today 
is under 13 cents per pound, and the average 
in 1913 was above 15 cents. A lot of copper 
companies are either shut down or producing 
at a loss at this time, but the low-cost com- 
panies are producing enough to supply the 
market, just as the low-cost producers of 
wheat in Canada are making the price for 
wheat. 

The fundamental objection to arbitrary 
price fixing is that it disturbs the relations 
between the values of different products and 
deranges the system by which production is 

adjusted to suit consumptive demands. 

Price fixing, to be successful, must be 

accompanied by regulation of production, 

thus artificially bringing supply and de- 
mand together, but that is impractical on 

a large scale. 

Neither the Government nor the offi- 
cials of a farmers’ organization can say 
what activities any individual farmer can 
most profitably follow. They are not 
qualified to name the farmers who should 
turn from wheat to corn or other crops. 
That may depend upon the character of 

the farm, its location, the farmer’s equipment, 
his family help, his financial circumstances, 
etc. It is proper for the Government to 
gather information bearing upon probable 
crops and market conditions, but the individ- 
ual farmer must use his individual judgment 
in directing his operations. And since the 
Government cannot regulate production, it 
is in no position to assume responsibility 
for prices. 
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History Laughs at Price-Fixing 


HE DEATH of President Wilson 
brought vividly to my mind an 
incident which I feel that I am 
now free to relate and which throws an in- 
teresting light on the present proposal to fix 
by law the prices of farm products. 

When the armistice of the fall of 1918 
ended active warfare, America faced the prob- 
lem of redeeming the national pledge of a 
guaranteed price to the producers of the com- 
ing wheat crop of 1919. Determined to re- 
deem its pledged faith to the American farm- 
er, Congress did not hesitate to appropriate a 
billion dollars and to authorize the use of the 
accumulated capital of the 
Food Administration Grain 





Corporation, of which I was EDICT 
then president, making a DXLMC 
sum available from the na- SHAVES 


tional treasury of almost 
$1,250,000,000 for the re- 
demption of that pledge. 

President Wilson cabled 
from Paris asking if I would 
accept the office of Wheat 
Director, would ask my old 
associates in the Grain Cor- 
poration after two years of 
national war service under 
the Food Administration, to 
remain another year in 
peace-time administration, 
in order to make sure the entire fulfillment 
‘of this pledge. 

I accepted the post of Wheat Director with 
the specific stipulation that I should be re- 
sponsible directly to the President, and up to 
the time when he was stricken ill, I bear my 
grateful acknowledgment of the most sympa- 
thetic consideration and encouragement. 

Almost from the very day when the office 
became effective, and with the realization that 
there was ready access to the national treas- 
ury, theorists began to urge a process of de- 
flation by a government bread policy, paid for 
from the national purse. With a specious- 
ness no greater than accompanies some of the 
policies urged today in the national Congress, 
there was advanced the theory that a sub- 
sidized and artificially low price of bread 
would, by its influence, bring down the prices 
of all other commodities in an accompanying 
scale. 

Here was to be staged a great acceleration 
of the process of declining prices, following 
war’s inflation; this on the theory that meats 
and foods, clothing and shoes, steel and cop- 
per, furniture and building materials, wages 
and salaries, would all fall in healthy uni- 
formity if only cheap bread were secured by 
national appropriation. 

There was a wave of the hand for any 
suggestion that even if the principle of sub- 
sidy of food could be accepted at all, other 
commodities might not follow; that at the 
end of the subsidy year, the termination of 
artificial deflation might leave disparities 
worse than at the beginning; that if it did 
not work out as theorists forecast, there would 
be precipitated great distress and disaster 
upon numberless individuals, especially those 
who must sell their produce on a deflated mar- 
ket and continue to buy their necessities at 
war-inflated prices. 

None of the theorists seemed to figure that 
the individual who found his resources sapped 
by a process of unequal deflation which rose 
from natural laws, would face that situation 
with courage and resolution; but that, if that 














By JULIUS H. BARNES 


process came about by the arbitrary injection 
of government influence into the play of 
natural forces, then there would be lasting 
and bitter resentment and antagonism towards 
Government itself. 

I refused to embark with national treasury 
funds upon any such sea of wind-blown 
theory. The pressure became at last so in- 
sistent that the question was appealed to 
President Wilson, and I shall ever recall with 
grateful appreciation the firmness and deci- 

sion with which he declined to 


launch the Federal Government 
upon any such course of disastrous 
paternalism. 


Today, as always, there are those 
who would use the supreme au- 
thority of Government in an effort 
to shortcut the natural elimination 
of inequalities, always present in 
every human social structure—al- 
ways there are those who will reck- 
lessly use treasure raised by the 
taxing power of Government to at- 
tempt the quick and easy correc- 
tion of disparities which inevitably 
correct themselves if left to the 
play of natural forces. 

History mocks us again and again 
with the repetition of old problems in new 
forms, and blind enthusiasts and theorists re- 
peatedly have recourse to law and edict 
against the repeated lessons of history that 
law and edict are futile against the vast eco- 
nomic tides that inevitably overwhelm them. 

Sixteen hundred years ago the Emperor 
Diocletian, with all the authority of the then 
World Empire, attempted to fix, in supposedly 
fair relation, the intricate processes of society. 
Vested with absolute authority, he forced his 
conception of the proper relation of prices, 
and of the scale which he proclaimed. It is 
interesting as showing what elimination of old 
disparities was suggested as the ideal relation 
of that far-off day. 

Diocletian perfected his commodity index 
with a care and detail which the 
American Congress today could 
hardly hope to excel. The rec- 
ord is preserved of hundreds of 
articles on which the price was 
fixed, in its relation to all com- 
modities and to earning power. 
Its infinite exactness is shown, for 
instance, by the prescribed wage 
scale of a ‘‘watcher of clothes in 
the public baths,” who was to get 
the equivalent of nine-tenths of a 
cent per patron. A barber was 
also to get nine-tenths of a cent 
per patron. There is no wage 
scale given for a manicure, but a 
“veterinary for cutting and 
straightening hoofs per animal,” 
was to get two and one-half cents. 

There was government control 
of transportation, and the tariff 
provided that “transportation, one 
person one mile,” was to be nine- 
tenths of a cent. And to show how restric- 





tive this was on transportation agencies, it 
was also prescribed that “rent for laden ass, 
per mile,” was to be 1.8 cents, showing that 
unless the transportation agency carried more 
than two persons there was no chance for 
obtaining earnings against 


invested capital. 


EDICT xvDcM 
13% EACH 


Diocletian appreciated the value of 
the legal profession of that day, and 
his commodity index prescribed the 

equivalent of $1.09 to “an advocate or coup. 
sel for presenting a case;” and then, with g 
shrewd insight into human nature the com. 
modity index allows a premium of $4.53 “fg 
finishing a case.” Legal retainers in these yp. 
cent days have certainly passed the commod. 
ity index ratio of sixteen hundred years ago 

The day’s wage of unskilled labor was about 
eleven cents per day, and this was the equiva. 
lent of a pound of butter, two pounds of ser. 
ond-quality fish, or one pound of “sea fish 
with sharp spines.” The skilled laborer was 
to get the equivalent of twenty-two cents per 
day, and with two days of such labor could 
have purchased a pair of shoes. 

Silk stockings for the wife and daughter 
were beyond his reach, for “white silk per 
pound” was the equivalent of two hundred 
and forty days’ wages, while even “coarse 
linen thread, first quality, per pound” would 
have taken nearly fifteen days’ skilled labor. 

What if it had been possible in those days 
for a Roman emperor or a national congress 
to fix the unchanging relation of commodity 
value and buying power! The most casual 
study suggests the desolating social injury 
which would follow a fixed value relation of 
that kind. Certainly American homes would 
not possess, as they do today, the wide range 
of necessities, comforts and conveniences 
which have developed into general use. 

Now history records that after some 
months of trial it was repealed, because its 
practical effect was to suspend the activities 
of the empire and to stop the flow of goods 
into the marketplace. 

And even in our day, and before our own 
eyes, we have the last great failure of an 
attempt to prescribe by law the price rela- 
tions of commodities and relative earning 
power measured in human production, in- 
stead of allowing price fluctuation itself to 
secure its own natural correction of supply 
and demand. i 

Russia, with an imposed dictatorship, s0- 
called, of the proletariat, in which was m- 
vested by violence and terror 
the supreme authority over 
a great people, has been the 
recent laboratory in which 
has been tried out this same 
theory of edict prices and 
edict direction of the mami- 
fold activities of a ple. 
Prices, wages, distribution, 
production, all prescribed in 
the wisdom of a central di- 
rection, were all to be s0 
fairly related that even 4 
medium of exchange woul 
be dispensed with, and the 
value of 
deliberately destroyed. 

Under this concentrate 
direction, supposedly, elim 
nating many of the h rds 
and inequalities of priva 
directed industry, what hap 
pened to Russia’s industries: 
the official statement of the Russial 











This: 
Government at the Genoa Conference in 1921 
showed that in 1920 the production of plows 
was 13 per cent of the pre-war, agricultura 
implements, 6 per cent, and iron, 2 per cent. 

Remember Russia was a great agricultural 


country, dependent on agriculture for 
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: rosperity of its peasant class as no 
retry in the world! Remember that 
Russia was equipped with coal and iron, with 
copper and timber and oil, and great reserves 
of idle labor clamoring for employment! Yet 
this industry collapsed, and a great people 
sank in three years, under that direction, to 
the uttermost verge of barbarism. _ 

Since then, step by step, Russia is retrac- 
ing its way back to the proven practices of 
private initiative, recognizing the necessity for 
individual and national good faith in human 
relations; and the -hope of its people for 
something better than a bare livelihood rests 

on the further retracing of the path 

which there was no necessity to have 
embarked if the lessons of history had been 
soberly studied. ; 

Today in our American Congress, with these 
instances both ancient and recent, of the 
futility of fixing price relation by 
edict, we have a seriously pro- = 


THE 


wheat or less than four hundred bushels of 
corn. The dairy farm today can buy an im- 
proved cream separator for forty-five pounds 
less butter than in 1913. 

These are some striking illustrations of the 
social injury which would follow an attempt 
by law to fix the incessant play of those 
potent but intangible factors of price com- 
petition which in a fair field inevitably work 
their own correction of disparities and in our 
whole national history have proven most ef- 
fective in widening the circle of individual 
possession. 

As if to add sinister absurdity to its un- 
workable provisions, this present bill pro- 
poses that there shall be for sale in every 
post office a national scrip, and that by law 
each seller shall be forced to take part-pay- 
ment in each scrip, and that at the end of any 
particular commodity transaction, perhaps a 
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advance, will paralyze the orderly planning of 
America’s complex industry in every direction, 
and put a premium upon the thoughtless and 
speculative management as against the skilied 
and prudent. . 

The inevitable result would be to destroy 
the marketing and manufacturing facilities 
perfected in economy by intense competition, 
leaving a disorganization of the channels of 
trade and the absence of orderly markets for 
the certain day of ultimate failure. 

Such a plan would create international dis- 
trust and hatred that ultimately would close 
great markets against a nation which vig- 
orously created tariff protection for itself 
against foreign dumping of goods by neces- 
sitous private industry, and then embarked 
its own rich and powerful Government itself 
on subsidized dumping. 

History teaches that these economic fal- 
lacies, once entered upon by Gov- 
ernment, seldom stop until they 





bill, supported in principle 
one of our cabinet officers, 
that would propose to establish a 
vernment corporation equipped 
with nationally levied capital, to 
inject itself into the processes of 
buying and selling, on the theory 
that it can thus create that price 
relation on various commodities 
which some official mind will I 
think desirable. 

A present-day price on a given 
commodity is to be fixed in its 
rlation to a pre-war average 
price in the same ratio as the 
general index of average com- 
modity prices, and made effective 
thus by government buying and 
selling. The misleading illogic of 
that commodity scale is shown by 
the statement that, although the 
average today is a theoretical 151 
per cent of pre-war, yet to ob- 
tain that average there is in- 
cluded in that average such wide 
displacements of fluctuating value 
on individual items as rubber, at 
25 per cent of pre-war, and cotton 
at 270 per cent of pre-war. 
Wheat and corn, hogs and cattle, 
and wool, are not to be allowed 





The Danger in Price-Fixing 


By Eric Englund, Professor of Agricultural 


Economics, 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


T IS difficult to conceive of a more prolific source of 
bitterness and class strife than a policy of artificial 
price control such as is suggested in the proposed plan. 
As already pointed out, no such policy of price control 
could be lasting in a democratic state where government 
is responsive to public opinion. 


Such a plan could not long continue in operation before 
a “consumers’ bloc” would be formed in Congress which 
would in time repeal the law providing for price control, 
and it is possible that the reaction would be so strong that 
laws really beneficial to the farmers would also be 
repealed. Such a bloc would operate in the open since its 
existence would depend upon the votes of a large number 
of consumers. 


It is readily conceivable that enough public disfavor 
would be created to remove from power any political party 
responsible for the enactment of such a law. 
to our political parties, it should be remembered that -no 
party has as yet taken a favorable stand on price-fixing 
as a remedy for the agricultural depression. 


In justice 


have created utter demoralization 
and totally wrecked the living 
standards of its people. More- 
over, invariably an early step is 
the seizure by Government of 
land, claimed as common national 
property, and its division among 
the workers, without compensa- 
tion to the original owners. That 
was the course in Russia, and 
today the farm lands of Russia 
are held without title by peas- 
ant workers who may be dispos- 
sessed by an edict written over- 
night, without warning, by those 
temporarily in power. 

In the end, having wrecked the 
channels of trade at home, and 
injured or destroyed our markets 
abroad, the attempt would end in 
a chapter of failure and national 
humiliation shameful to contem- 
plate. 

Government and the official 
mind should have no price con- 
viction, but must have, instead, 
a great determination to preserve 
a fair field without sinister influ- 
ence or imposition, so that natural 
forces themselves may make their 
price changes and their price re- 








to sink below 151 per cent of 

pre-war average because that 

happens to be the average of a commodity 
scale ranging from an article at one-quarter of 
the pre-war price to another article at three 
times the pre-war price. 

Suppose, for instance, that some other offi- 
tial mind today should brilliantly conceive 
that automobile tires should bear the same 
telation to pre-war prices that the general 
commodity average today bears; then fifteen 
million consumers, using fifty million auto- 
mobile tires annually, would be paying more 
today for their tire bill by at least three hun- 
dred million additional dollars. 

American farm today owns three and 
one-half million automobiles, costing each to- 
day the equivalent of three hundred bushels 
of wheat, which in 1913 would have cost 
seven hundred fifty bushels. If some brilliant 
mind had fixed irrevocably the purchase price 
of an automobile at 151 per cent of its pre- 
Wat cost in wheat, the extra cost to the Ameri- 
tan farm today on the automobiles it now 
owns would represent the entire value of-three 
Successive annual crops of wheat. 

The standard farm binder of 1880 cost then 
equivalent of three hundred and seventy 
Is of wheat, or eight hundred seventy- 
bushels of corn, but it can be bought to- 
for less than two hundred bushels of 
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year or more in the future, this scrip shall be 
redeemed by whatever is left in the govern- 
ment agency’s hands after it has presumably 
dumped abroad at a loss the surplus bought 
on its own commodity index price at home. 
If transactions become of such magnitude 
that large volumes of scrip should be issued, 
first held by the original seller and then by 
process of current sale distributed into the 
hands of many other holders, there will flock 
to America the experienced and con- 
scienceless money traders of Europe. 
Scrip, stamped with the name of a 
great Government that has held high 
with honor the traditional name of 
“dollar” through all the temptations 
of war’s inflation and its successive 
deflation, will be the fluctuating vic- 
tim of sinister rumor and misrepre- 
sentation such as have made the fan- 
tastic course of value of formerly 4 
honorable currencies of Europe. 
This injection of Government into 
trading operations by which over- 
night some official mind may change 
the price levels of commodities es- 
sential to great industries which un- 
der the modern scale of business 
must project their plans months in 


lations without at least man’s 

artificial inequalities to meet. 
No perfect alignment of relative oppor- 
tunity and relative price is ever possible. The 
relation will always be changing, and properly 
so, under the play of natural forces; but it is 
discouraging that there should be even in high 
office the necessity repeatedly to combat such 
specious fallacies with their great potentiality 
of destruction and disaster. Why! the official 
mind of America a few years ago prosecuted 
some men for owning cotton when it advanced 
to the unheard-of price of 
fifteen cents a pound; and 








today cotton below thirty 
cents a pound is looked 
upon aimost as a national 
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disaster. 

If in this time of relative 
farm disability there is con- 
mn structed a precedent for 

price influence by legisla- 
tion, the farm will have es- 
tablished a precedent that 
will plague it, indeed, 
when the public psychology 
changes, as it surely will, 
and we again hear the 
cries of high cost of living 
which arose in this country 
only three short years ago. 
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Well, What Can a Man Expect Who Doesn’t Even Take 
Time to Look Over the Applicants’ References? 


HREE men set out to reach a fixed point. All 

three got there, but each of the three took a dif- 

ferent road, which is just what happened here. 
We had asked Mr. Macauley to draw a cartoon to add 
force to Mr. Goodcell’s pointed remarks. Just as he 
had done it along came “Collier’s” and the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” each dated March 1 and each with a 
cartoon on the same subject. At the left is Mr. 
Inwood’s in the “Post,” sparkling in its detail. 


“If the Business Man 
Put as Little Thought 
on the Qualifications 
of his Employees as the 
Voter Does in Select- 
ing Candidates to Run 
the Public Business.” 





R. DARLING got a 
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third idea. His busi- 
ness man is wondering why 
the meal he didn’t take the 
trouble to select doesn’t suit. 
But like his brother cartoon- 
ists he leaves no room for the 
business man to doubt his 
own responsibility for the re- 
sults of office holders so long 
as he neglects to help pick 
out suitable candidates. 





“Folks Who 
Leave the Se- 
lection to the 
Waiter Ought 
Not to Com- 
plain About 


the Food.” 
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Business, a Slacker at the Polls| 





Pisaivess run the coun- 
try—always have and always 
will. 


By a “politician,” I mean a man 
who takes an active interest in 
his country’s affairs three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days out of 
r. 
Tai, I confess to being a 

jcian; and, without casting 
any reflections upon myself, I say 
that the only way to get a better 
Government is by having better 
men and women take a constant 
interest in politics. 

We live in a materialistic age. 
The accumulation of money seems 
to have become the paramount 
desire of our people. But the 
wealth of the nation is not in its 
banks; it is not in its wonderful 


N 


then complains to high Heaven that t 
laws don’t suit him. 


O BUSINESS MAN would let a com- 

petitor or his next-door neighbor or 
anyone but himself choose his factory 
superintendent ; and if he did, he’d know 
better than to find fault with that super- 
intendent’s work. 


But he lets anybody except himself 
pick the men who make his laws, and 
hése 


from growing stagnant; but 
strange to say, so far as I have 
been able to learn, no agitator has 
directly pointed the way to a rec- 
tification of the wrong he sought 
to remedy. He is down at the 
bottom of the pool, striking out 
against that thing which he thinks 
is wrong, and by his agitation he 
causes a ripple on the surface of 
the pool. Then some broad- 
minded man or woman, seeing 
that ripple, looks down to the 
bottom to inquire the cause, sees 
and recognizes the wrong and 
points the way to its correction. 

The dangerous man to the com- 
munity is not the agitator, the 
anarchist, the bolshevik, the com- 
munist. The dangerous man to 
the community is the business 





, its churches, its cathe- 
drals or its schoolhouses; it is not 
in its t broad fields of grain 
or its orchards. The real wealth 
of the nation is its people, and 
its success as a nation, its rise 
depends entirely 

the interest that people take in Govern- 
ment’s affairs, the unselfish service the citi- 
wns are ready to render the state. 

Men, in the mad rush to accumulate wealth, 
apparently have not time to take that interest 
in their country’s affairs which ultimately 
would make for their own welfare. They 
sem to be blinded by the reflection of the 
almighty dollar. 

Let me give you an illustration of what I 
mean. On the 8th of May, 1923, we held 
an election throughout the Tenth Congres- 
sional District of California, to chose a suc- 
cessor to the late Congressman Osborne. 

At the same time an election was held, a 
primary election, within the city of Los An- 
geles (and a major portion of the inhabitants 
of the Tenth Congressional District are like- 
wise inhabitants of the city of Los Angeles). 
In addition to nominating the entire official 
family for our city on that date, there were 
submitted to the voters of the city proposals 
to bond the city for more than fifty millions 
of dollars. The Tenth Congressional District 
contains the western half of the city of Los 
Angeles. Probably no congressional district 
inthe United States of America is richer per 
capita, and I believe that the average intel- 
_ of its citizens is equal to that of any 
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The usual pre-election work was done, not 
oly by the candidates for congressional hon- 
os, but likewise by the candidates for the 
Various city offices. And, in addition to all 
of this, the county clerk sent a sample ballot 
lo every voter within the district and a notice 

that voter when the election was to 
te held and where he would have to go to 
Wole. The district polled just 30.2 per cent 
of the registered vote within the district, and 
a congressman by 10.9 per cent of that 

total registered vote. 
of two things is true: either our system 
government is fundamentally wrong, or 
8 a dangerous laxity on the part of our 
People. deny that there is anything wrong 
with our system of government and I am com- 

Med to the conclusion that the fault lies 
with our citizens. 

who failed to vote on that day not 
aly failed to meet the first requirements of 





By REX B. GOODCELL 


Collector of Internal Revenue, Los Angelés 


the high trust of citizenship, but likewise 
failed to comprehend the two great funda- 
mental principles upon which this Government 
is based: first, that there shall be no taxation 
without representation; second, that govern- 
ment derives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 

What representation will those non-voting 
citizens have in Congress? In what manner 
do those non-voting citizens consent to the 
form of government under which they must 
live for the next two years? 


Government Ever Changing 


OMETIMES people smile when a speaker 

either in a public place or in private con- 
versation, suggests that our Government and 
our institutions are in danger. Governments, 
like everything else animate in the world, are 
subject to the universal laws of nature, and 
the first of these inexorable laws has decreed 
that nothing can stand still, A man who 
does not progress mentally, morally, and spir- 
itually day by day is dead from the shoulders 
up. The philosophy or the government that 
does not grow better day by day first stands 
still, then stagnates, and eventually dissolu- 
tion follows. 

The dangerous man in any community is 
the one that is satisfied. In private business 
he is dangerous to himself and to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise which he represents. 
In public affairs he counsels maintaining 
things exactly as they are. “Let well enough 
alone” he is forever inveighing against the 
agitator. 

I have something of sympathy in my heart 
for the agitator, although I know he is wrong 
and that if he had his way he would not ac- 
complish that which he seeks to accomplish, 
but chaos and ruin. He probably approxi- 
mates a real “necessary evil.” A pool of 
water that stands still becomes stagnant, then 
polluted, then dangerous to life and health. 
So it is with the social pool. If it stands 
too long at any level it becomes stagnant, 
then polluted; then inevitably dissolution 
follows. 

These agitators, though they inveigh only 
against fanciful wrongs and put forth fan- 
tastic remedies, serve to keep the social poo! 


man who denies the existence of 

any danger and’ is not interested 

at all in his country’s affairs, ex- 

cept to ask for special favors 

from the Government in the mat- 

ter of the encouragement or pro- 
tection of his own individual interests. 

The dangerous man to our community de- 
nies that danger exists—is content to pursue 
his own selfish way. His only answer to the 
agitator is, “Pass another law.” Such pro- 
cedure always has and always will fail. There 
is but one way in which such a situation can 
be met, and that is upon the field of intellec- 
tual contest. You cannot imprison an idea— 
you cannot pinion it with a bayonet or kill it 
with a bullet. You must meet it fairly and 
squarely and overcome it because you are 
right, not because you have the brute force 
to deny its existence. 

The right to revolt is inherent and funda- 
mental. If the business men of this country 
will but take a proper interest in their Gov- 
ernment’s affairs, they can give to the world 
a new kind of revolution—a revolution not of 
blood, but of brains and intelligence, the 
foundation of which shall be human sympathy. 

The answer is with the business men of 
the community, not with the anarchist, the 
agitator, the bolshevik or the communist, and 
the only way we can give a new kind of revo- 
lution to the world is for the men who know, 
who understand natural and economic laws, 
to sow constantly the seed of understanding 
in the minds of those with whom they ceme 
in contact, rather than to deny the wrong 
and to leave that mind untaught, within which 
to sow the seed of misunderstanding with its 
resultant class hatred. 


How Progress Develops 


OU CANNOT legislate brains into the 

heads of men, morals into their hearts, 
nor spirituality into their souls. Such things, 
in accordance with the decree of the Almighty, 
must come by the gradual process of evolu- 
tion, education. And all that man-made laws 
can do is to make men equal in the right to 
participate in the formation of a government, 
equal to stand before the courts and within 
the administration of the law of the land. 
And greater than all that, and that thing 
which distinguishes our country from every 
other country the world has ever known, we 
can give to all men: equality in the right 
of hope, the right to work, to strive, to 
achieve, to dream of better things for him. 
self and his family. 
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The Case for the Railroads 


President Rea of the Pennsylvania Answers Some Pertinent Questions We Put to Him 


0. 


easy to get an answer to the question: 
“How shall we remedy conditions so 
that we can have the most efficient 
and cheapest service?” What’s your 
answer? 

A. If I were to attempt the answer 
in one sentence, I would say: “Give the 
railroads adequate net operating income ; 
by permitting them to earn for a sus- 
tained period of time at least a 6 per 
cent return upon the property devoted 
to public service in the several dis- 
tricts or groups.” Bring that 
about, and thenceforth there 
would be some foundation 
for an improved system 
of railroads in this country. 

Q. Didn’t the railroads do 
pretty well in 1923? 

A. Yes, by comparison. But if the 
railroads earn a return of only 5 per 
cent upon their property investment in 
such a year as 1923, with its record- 
breaking traffic, how can they be ex- 
pected to sustain their earning power 
in other years with lessened traffic? 
The answer is that they should be al- 
lowed to earn either a minimum of 6 
per cent in all years or else greater re- 
turns in years of general prosperity, in 
order to build up a surplus to tide them 
over the years of lighter traffic which 
are certain to come. 

Q. Can’t you be more 
specific, Mr. Rea? How 
are the railroads going 
to increase net operating 
income? 

A. As I view the matter, 
four possible methods sug- 
gest themselves: 

1. Readjustment of the 
rate structure to yield larger 
revenues. 

2. Lowering of labor = 
costs. 

3. Reduction in taxes. 

4. Greater efficiency in 
operation. 

Q. Let’s take the fust 
one. What do you mean by “readjustment?” 
Not a general increase’ 

A. Certainly not. No one in or out of 
the railroads is bold enough to advocate hor- 
izontal advances, although the railroads are 
not earning a 6 per cent return. The Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on Readjustment of Relative 
Freight ‘Rate Schedules, which considered 
this subject carefully, went so far as to 
recommend a general readjustment and re- 
vision of the structure of freight rates, hav- 
ing for its purpose a more equitable distribu- 
tion of rates in accordance with the commer- 
cial ability of various classes of traffic to 
bear those charges. This process is a very 
necessary one to undertake. It is sound eco- 
nomically and commercially. 

Q. If rates could be readjusted logicaily, 
wouldn’t that settle the whole thing? Would 
there be need to worry, say, about labor costs? 

A. Rate readjustment isn’t the whole thing. 
And there is a question of time involved. 
Some years will be required to make a revi- 
sion or readjustment of our entire rate struc- 


under the 


A good many men, Mr. Rea, are ready 
to point out what is wrong with our 
transportation system; but it is not so 
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President, Pennsylvania Railroad System 



























Samuel Rea, surveyor at the age of 21, has risen to the leadership 
of America’s largest railway system. He is an outstanding example 
of the way a willing worker can win authority and financial success 
American economic 


system of equal opportunity to all. 


ture; and while in the end we may expect 
from this work an improvement in railroad net 
earnings, together with relief to certain kinds 
of traffic now probably bearing more than 
their fair share of the burden, no beneficial 
results, either to the carriers or to shippers, 
can be expected in the near future. For the 
present we shall have to look elsewhere for it. 
No Fair Return Provided 
DOESN’T the Transportation Act take 
Q. care of this problem of rates sufficient 
to give a fair return to the railroads? 

A. Whatever may be the defects of the 
Transportation Act, and no matter how 
earnestly some people may advocate the re- 
vocation of the rate-making provision that 
rates must be made not to exceed a fair 
return, fixed at 534 per cent (which is not a 
guarantee, but a restriction), the wisest course 
of all is frankly to admit that such provision 
has never been enforced since the Act was 
passed. Yet it was incorporated as one of 
the chief foundations for providing the Ameri- 
can people with adequate transportation 


through increasing the net earnings and im. 
proving the credit of the railroads. We zai. 
road men, business men and COMmissions 
have not yet kept faith with the Amer. 
can people, because we have never jp. 
sisted upon the enforcement of that 
vision, which is vital to the whole Ac 
and the health of the railroad seryice 
Therefore, our present form of public 
regulation has not yet proven its ability 
to provide the railroads with a fair or 
j adequate return. 

Q. Let’s move on to your second 
remedy, lower labor costs. How are 
you going to bring them about? 

A. We must specifically appeal to 
labor itself to have its leaders enlarge 
their vision so as to assure continued 
prosperity and win public confidence, 
There must be a change of heart among 
leaders of labor who can see no other 
policy than that of demanding con. 
tinually increased wages, with station- 
ary or decreased production, regardless 
of the effects upon transportation costs 
or of the ability of the public or the 
railroad companies to meet those costs. 
Some of these leaders are specifically 
committed to the un-American princi- 
ple of the closed shop. Others advocate, 
or at least countenance, the totally un- 
economic practices of restriction of pro- 
duction and the sympathetic strike. 
Still others, while professing to advo- 
cate increased production, do so only 
upon condition that it shall be under 
their dominance and direction. We are 
all part of a big family, tied together 
for better or worse; and the members 
of the family must be united and 
friendly to assure their own work and 
payroll. There is no lesson more vital 
than this to the welfare of labor, and 
the leaders of labor should themselves 
be its most earnest and consistent ad- 
vocates. Railroad capital, as well as 
labor, must have its payroll, or it will 
not be forthcoming to furnish employ- 
ment at good wages. 

Q. You speak of increased produc 
tion. By that I suppose you mean 
more and better work per man—t- 
creased personal efficiency? 

A. Exactly. And that is largely a problem 
of creating a renewed and strengthened sense 
of loyalty on the part of the individual 
worker to his job and to the enterprise by 
which he gains his support. This particular 
labor problem, as it exists in its present form, 
is largely an inheritance from the period o! 
governmental operation, under the exigencies 
of war. It is associated with the policy of 
adjusting wages and working conditions for 
war purposes and political ends, which pre- 
vailed during that era and the period im- 
mediately following it. Similar policies have 
been applied to other governmentally con- 
trolled industries besides the railroads, but 
one of the lessons which we have lear 

from the experiences of the war is that such 
policies are not adapted to normal times of 
to the promotion of our economic welfare ul 
der peace-time conditions. It is true that, 
on the one hand, they promise to the workers 
an immediate reward in high wages, but on the 
other hand, they take away this reward m 
high rents, excessive living costs and oppres- 
sive taxation, all of which form cumulative 
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burdens which reach and threaten to pass the 
limits of endurance. It is necessary to end the 
“vicious circle” and get back to the principles 
of sound economics in our labor relations. 
You have a plan of your own on the 
Pennsylvania. How is it working out? 

A. It’s a plan of employe representation, 
and it is meeting a most encouraging degree 
of success. Essentially it is a system of col- 
lective bargaining within our own ranks—a 

by which our officers and men get to- 
gether face to face to avoid or settle, in 

eful conference, difficulties" which may 
arise respecting wages, discipline, working 
conditions and similar matters. 

|. Fighting the unions? 

4 Not a bit of it. Our plan is in no sense 
anti-union. The truth of that is evident from 
the fact that in many cases the representa- 
tives elected under it continue to hold their 
ynion affiliations. No man on the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad holds or loses a job because of 
union affiliation or non-affiliation. Sometime 
we hope to see the power and influence of the 
Government exerted toward helping instead 
of hindering the functioning of this obviously 
American plan of settling differences peace- 
fully and by mutual conference. 


Home Rule on Disputes 


VAST forward impetus would thereby be 

given to restoring and further strength- 
ening che feeling of loyalty on the part of 
railroad workers, not only on the Pennsylva- 
nia, but on other lines as well. The country 
js too big and working conditions and ques- 
tions too diversified and personal to settle 
them all before any single tribunal or by a 
few national unions. 

0. You spoke of reduced taxes. Isn't that 
going to be done by tax reduction measures 
now before Congress? 

A. Not noticeably. I approve the Mellon 
plan, although there is little if any direct re- 
lief in it for the railroads. Of course, govern- 
ment economies help everybody, including the 
railroads. The railroads may be aided, too, 
as the public becomes better able to invest in 
their securities. 

Q. But high taxes aren’t an affliction con- 
fined to railroads. Individuals and cor- 
porations other than railroads suffer, too. 

A. Not quite in the same way the 
railroads do. The tax bill of the Class 
I railroads in 1913 was $118,000,000, 
while in that year the companies were 
able to pay to their stockholders in divi- 
dends $322,000,000. In 1922 the rail- 
way tax bill had increased to $301,000,- 
000, while the dividends paid to stock- 
holders fell to $271,500,000. In other 
words in the course of ten years the bur- 
den of the taxes which the railroads 
must bear increased 150 per cent, while 
the returns paid to their stockholders de- 
creased 16 per cent in spite of an enor- 
mously increased volume of service ren- 
dered, and billions of additional capital 
invested in the properties. Then the 
tailroads had a lower purchasing price 
for their dollars and fewer net dollars 
to pay dividends. 

Q. What would be the right way to 
tax railroads? 

A. A fairer way, at least, would be to 

sé taxes with relation to the amount 
of their earnings and net return. Rail- 
toads are already taxed through restric- 
lions as to the rates they can charge 
Or the transportation service, through 

the wages and working conditions 

?Must meet, and in many other di- 
fections that result in minimum returns. 

addition there is the recapture provi- 
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sion of the Transportation Act. If railroads 
are to be taxed like other corporations, then 
all of these limitations on rates, wages and 
profits should be eliminated. 

Q. But that is impossible. 

A. It is; and since it is impossible, we must 
look to an equitable taxation basis, so that 
the power of taxation shall not become syn- 
onymous with the power to destroy railroad 
credit. Under such a gross-net tax basis the 
Federal and State Governments, which re- 
ceive the taxes, would share equitably in 
both the prosperity and adversity of the rail- 
road systems; and the latter would find their 
burden automatically adjusted more nearly 
in accordance with their capacity to bear it. 

Q. You don’t think the Government is quite 
fair to the railroads in the matter of taxation? 

A. No, I don’t. Look at the facts your- 
self. Why charge an income tax to railroads 
that are by federal law confined to 6 per cent 
when a 50 per cent recapture provision is 
applied, and in all but a few cases they cannot 
earn anything like 6 per cent on their property 
investment because of governmental restric- 
tions as to earnings, wages and net results? It is 
surely unfair that the transportation industry 
should be compelled to face a diminishing net 
return with an ever-increasing tax burden. 

Q. But what about operating efficiency—? 

A. Just a minute. One more point on rail- 
road finances. Ought not the Government to 
reduce the interest charged on loans made to 
the railroad companies, chiefly for capital ex- 
penditures imposed upon them during the in- 
flated war period when the Government not 
only monopolized the money markets, but 
controlled the railroads and ordered the ex- 
penditures? The railroads are continuing to 
pay 6 per cent on these loans, a rate higher 
than the average which the Government pays 
for its own borrowed moneys; hence the Gov- 
ernment is making a profit of probably 114 
per cent from the railroads on these loans, 
while the roads are struggling to perform a 
great national service. This may be con- 


sidered a form of additional indirect taxation. 
Congress should correct it. 

Q. We have talked about readjusting rates, 
cutting labor costs and lowering taxes; now 
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what about the management’s part? What 

ought to be done to bring about more efficient 

operation? 

A. The answer runs along two lines: first, 
more efficient use of existing facilities: and 
second, extensions of or additions to physical 
facilities. On that point bear in mind that 
the railroads are performing services in many 
directions which are not only unremunerative 
but in many cases result in actual out-of- 
pocket losses. Passenger trains are being 
kept in, operation where, owing to changed 
conditions, the net receipts have fallen to ex- 
tremely low figures or do not exist at all. 
There are many branch lines on the Pennsyl- 
vania, and other roads throughout the country, 
which contribute nothing to the support of 
the system as a whole, but are serious and in- 
creasing burdens. In other forms of enter- 
prise no less important to the social structure 
than the railroads it is not expected that such 
undertakings shall be indefinitely continued. 
It is hard to see why a different criterion 
should be applied to the enterprise of rail- 
roading. 

Q. You don’t mean that the demand for 
railroad service as a whole is decreasing? 

Trend Toward Bulk Service 

A QUITE the contrary; but increasingly 

*%e the railroads are becoming adapted to 
giving service in bulk. We may regard them 
as the mass, or wholesale, carriers of the 
nation, As their equipment, yards, terminals 
and other facilities become increasingly adapt- 
ed to this purpose, they become less adapted 
to the retail forms of transportation—such 
as short-haul traffic and _less-than-carload 
freight, and the shorter distance light pas- 
senger service. 

Q. What of increased and additional physi- 
cal facilities? 

A. There we get right back to the most 
fundamental of all railroad problems—the 
restoration and stabilizing of credit. Until 
that problem is assured of solution, no prac- 
tical program for the sustained betterment or 
improvement of railroad facilities on any sub- 
stantial scale is capable of formulation. 

From an engineering viewpoint there are 
many improvements which could be 
adopted, or the present use of which 
could be greatly extended, and which 
would very materially increase the effi- 
ciency and reduce the cost of railroad 
operation. The initial installations, 
however, would require the investment 
of very large sums of money. 

Electrification of the railroads can be 
regarded as cnly in its infancy. Lack of 
funds has bees the chief bar to prog- 
ress for many years, and is today. 

Experiments will continue with gaso- 
line rail motor cars, and probably with 
automatic train control devices; grade 
crossing elimination must proceed; 
automatic signal crossing protection, 
and extension of block signals, to en- 
hance safety in general, must also be 
provided. 

Without considering these demands 
for additional safety devices, new types 
of equipment, or the requirements for 
maturing securities, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has esti- 
mated that railroads require a minimum 
of $787,000,000 per annum to meet the 
expected traffic growth. How to raise 
the required funds, as I have indicated 
before. involves finding the answer to 
the entire problem of the permanent 
stabilizing of railroad credit, which can 








only be effected by the permanent as- 
surance of adequate net earnings. 
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The Fun I’ve Had in Business 


2. My Adventures in South America 


Co., of which I was a partner, became 


Tc. BUSINESS of W. R. Grace & 
In addition 


varied in its character. 
to engaging freight and 
loading vessels, we also 
acted as commission 
agents, buying for mer- 
chants, various estates, 
and companies in South ({ Ne 
America, I found no diffi- ‘ i NY 
culty in the engaging of es 
freight and the loading of \ 
vessels, because of my 
previous experience in 
shipping; but I had \ WON 
never done much impor- \ \\* 





ty 
j 


i 


tant buying; and when + oe 


an order came from 

Francisco Bryce for a 

sugar plant ffor his 

great estate, “La Estrella,” 

near Lima, I realized the 

importance of the commission 

that had been assigned to me. 
Although we were a patriotic 

American firm, it was our duty to 

buy the sugar machinery in the best 

market; indeed it was the very fact 

that we had facilities for investigating 

the markets of the world which enabled 

us to get the order. 


Just as soon as one gets into international 
merchandising one must take the world as his 


market, for discrimination in favor of the 
home product will soon wreck business. 
One can, however, sell a domestic article if 
it is as good and costs no more than a for- 
eign product, or if it is better than the foreign 
product—even at a higher cost. 


This was my first big venture in buying 


machinery.. I got designs and 
prices from Belgium. Because 
they had low labor costs they made 

low tenders. I got prices from 
Glasgow and Liverpool. They were 
higher than the Belgian prices, but 
their work was of a higher character 
and they were willing to give a practically 
unlimited guarantee of its stability. 

Then I secured a quotation from the 
Southwark foundry in Philadelphia. Their 
prices were the highest of all, but their designs 
were far more progressive than the European 
ones, especially in saving labor. The foreign de- 
signs, for example, had the sugar run from 
the strike pan into flat tanks, from which it 
had to be scooped out and taken by hand to 
the centrifugal; while the American designs 
provided that the liquid should run directly 
_ into tank trucks which were wheeled to an 
‘ elevator and dumped, without further han- 
dling, into*the receiver over the centrifugal. 
The saving in labor in that operation amounted 
to 60 per cent. 

I contracted for the American machinery. 
The sugar plant erected cost half a million 
dollars. The Southwark contract amounted 
to $168,000, on which they lost $30,000; but 
because of the excellence of their design, this 
unprofitable order gained for them two large 
and profitable contracts. 

Wherever the labor costs of an article are 
large in proportion to the raw material costs, 
an American firm stands little chance of get- 
ting foreign business on a competitive basis. 
But an American can nearly always sell ma- 
chines at a high first price if he can show that 
the machines materially reduce the cost of 
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production. This, however, is not always an 
easy demonstration to make. We build our 
machines on the assumption that they will be 
operated by high-priced labor, and we build 
them to cut down the amount of that labor, 
but in some parts of the world labor is very 
low-priced. 
It is, therefore, well to bear in mind when 
bidding upon a foreign contract that the labor- 
saving features which ordinarily ought to 
land the contract for the American 
\ will not be important if the machine 
is to be used where labor is plen- 
tiful and cheap. Also, we do 
well to remember that 
European makers grad- 
\ ually adopt the best 
features of our de- 
signs. They must do 
that to meet our 
\ competition, and so it 
\) is of the highest im- 
, portance for an 
American never 
to permit any 


~ 


Building 
the Railroad 
Across the Andes 


product that he expects 
to sell overseas at a 
higher price than the ’ 
foreign product to fall ( 

short in ingenuity. The 

European makers, for 

instance, were gradually 

compelled to adopt our progressive designs in 
sugar machinery. They could not get the 
business otherwise. 

In 1874 I received a hurry call to go to 
South America, and took the Pacific Mail 
steamer for Panama. On board the steamer, 
instructed by that grand old sailor, Cap- 


tain Griffin, I enjoyed taking the latitude 

and longitude. I read Maury on Air Cy. 

rents, and it was particularly in i 
literature during the hurricane season gq 
board what today would be called a smajj 
steamer. 

On my arrival at Panama I called on James 
Boyd, the proprietor and editor of the Pang. 
ma Star & Herald, which circulated on the 
west coast from Mexico to Patagonia, realig. 
ing that my business status on the west coast 
could be established by this newspaper, | 
had filled Boyd’s orders for wooden for 
several years; and I had often vontaull why 
he ordered so many, until I dined with him, 

In his newspaper Boyd described me as one 
of the important merchants of the United 
States, amply able to grant credits for the ex. 
tension of trade, and I found it very difficult 
to play the part. 

At Guayaquil the steamer remained over 
night, and L. C. Stagg having read in the 
Panama Star & Herald of the “important 
merchant,” arranged for me to be invited as 
a distinguished American to a public dinner 
reception, and ball. The government band of 
thirty pieces furnished inspiring music. The 
president of the club practically repeated what 
he also had read in the Panama Star and 
proposed my health. Not speaking Spanish 


fluently, I could express only in 
English my appreciation of 
high honor and add a “viva” for 
the President of Ecuador, and 4 
“viva” for Bolivar, the “Washing- 
ton of South America.” 4 

In Callao and Lima the “im- 
portant merchant” had to spend 
most of his time in “the dry 
drudgery of the desk’s dull wood. 
Soon after my arrival I visited 
the sugar estate of La Estrella 
where the sugar apparatus W 
I had purchased in 1872 had been e 
and was functioning successfully. I later 
visited the large sugar estates to the north 
of Callao and became familiar with their 
operations. y 

I found that successful agriculture 1s prac 
tically assured in Peru, as there are no un- 
certain elements. There is always the sum, 
there is little variation in temperature; 
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it never rains, the water being supplied by 
‘reams from the melting snows of the Andes. 
Under these conditions, as you can plant every 
day in the year, you can gather a crop every 
day in the year. 
In Peru I had an excellent opportunity of 
becoming intimately acquainted with the ship- 
of different nationalities. We were 
ts for French, Germans, Scandinavians, 
ftalians, English, and Americans. From my 
knowledge gained as an agent 
for shipowners in foreign ports, 
{ do not hesitate to say that 
at that time, in the seventies, 
the American shipmasters were 
ysually superior to those of 
other nations. They were gen- 
erally part owners and had full 
quthority to conduct the busi- 
ness of the ship, while the cap- 
tains of European vessels were 
for the most part only 
sailing masters, and we as 
agents received instruc- 
tions on important 
matters direct from 
the ship owners. 


l also observed that the managing owners 
who treated their captains liberally, particu- 
larly in rendering an account for the master’s 
interest at the exact cost of material and 
labor, had adopted a wise policy. The cap- 
tains in foreign ports often compared notes as 
tohow they had been treated by their respec- 
tive managing owners, and when they found 
that one shipbuilder gave a “hard pan” fig- 
ure and another an inflated one, the captains 
got even in foreign ports by retaining com- 
missions which captains of the actual-cost 
ships would credit to their owners. 

one case a captain included in his ex- 
petse account a suit of clothes, which the 
owner refused to allow. The next time the 
taptain returned home and rendered his ac- 
count, the owner said: “I see that you left out 
the suit of clothes this time.” 
no,” replied the captain, “it’s there, 
but you can’t see it!” 
after my arrival in Lima, I en- 
tountered the greatest American figure that 
has ever been south of the Isthmus—Henry 
for many years the actual, although 
not titular, dictator of Peru, and a man 
was known from one end of the west 
“oast to the other simply by his given name, 
Enrique.” Meiggs had left San Fran- 
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a ed 
Ny cisco as a 
71h} bankrupt; he 
/ landed in Chile 
; with no _ assets 


other than a remark- 

able personality. He 
obtained several building 
contracts in Chile, and then 
he moved to Peru where he 
turned to his advantage what 

a I think was the most remark- 
able political situation that 

the world has ever known. 
Usually a government is supported 
by the people. Peru in those early 
years was a government that sup- 
ported its people, or at least sup- 
ported those of the people who could 
get into political power. The one great 
source of revenue was the guano deposits 
of the Chincha Islands, which were suffi- 
cient to support everybody in Peru who 
could get his hands on the money. A good 
many hands did try to get this money. No- 
body ever heard of a president finishing out 
his term of office. As soon as a new man was 
inaugurated, he became a target and many 
willing successors were on his trail. 

I once referred to the enormous value of 
these deposits at a dinner which I attended in 
Washington, given by Gardiner G. Hubbard. 
Among those present were Secretary of State 
Blaine, Secretary of the Interior Noble, and 
Justice Brown of the Supreme Court. I re- 
marked to Mr. E. S. Converse that the guano 
shipped from the Chincha Islands had sold for 
$600,000,000. Whereupon Senator William 
M. Evarts, at the other end of the table, at- 
tracted general attention by asking in a loud 
voice: 

“Mr. Flint, do I understand you cor- 
rectly, that the guano shipped from the Chin- 
cha Islands sold for six hun- 
dred millions of dollars? 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“The deposits of seals 
and birds,’ said Evarts. 
“What a commentary on 
human effort!” 

Into this situation came 
Meiggs with his wonderful 
presence and equally politi- 
cal gifts. He saw that the 
immense revenue from the 
guano deposits might better 
be used to promote accord 
than revolution, and that it 
ought to be the developing 
power of the country. Peru 
then had insignificant rail- 
ways. Don Enrique planned 
railroads for all important 
points. The Peruvian coast is a strip walled 
by the Andes, and every railway to the 
interior must be built practically to the clouds 
and at enormous outlay of money. Meiggs 
planned the construction of those railways. 
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He went further than this—he planned to 
give all the potential revolutionists jobs, even 
revolutionists afloat. He sent one of them to 
us and we purchased a fine sailing ship for 
him, which was appropriately named the Don 
Enrique. It was a Peruvian custom that when 
a man came into power he and his friends 
were the sole beneficiaries of the state 
funds. Meiggs, with the larger vision, see- 
ing that there was plenty of money to go 
around, gave everybody something to do and 
some money for doing it, with the result 
that the country under Balta enjoyed an un- 
precedented prosperity. In this fashion did 
Meiggs destroy revolutions at the source. 

Don Enrique Meiggs was a builder. He 
made millions, but it was the adventure and 
the power that lured him—‘“el empresa,” the 
undertaking—as he expressed it. As a railroad 
builder I should say he was fully in Hill’s 
class, and as a financier he was in a class by 
himself, for on the strength of the guano 
revenue the Government borrowed £30,000,000 
abroad. At that time there was no American 
money to lend in South America. 

At a terrific cost Meiggs ran those railways 
over the Andes, using American engineers, 
American locomotives, American cars, and 
American bridges, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had expatriated himself and not under 
the most favorable circumstances. He re- 
mained an American, and although the money 
he was spending came from Europe, he bought 
most of his material for the railways in the 
United States. 

He developed to some extent the Cerro de 
Pasco silver mines and executed great plans 
for the development of agriculture. But Don 
Enrique did not let power go to his head. He 
was too astute a politician for that. He never 
held political office, he never tried to be a 
dictator—he managed men while they man- 
aged the country, and there can be no doubt 
that it was Meiggs, and Meiggs alone, who 
built Peru. 

On my first visit to Peru in 1874, Henry 
Meiggs was at the zenith of his power. He 
had railway contracts with the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment aggregating $126,000,000. 

On my second visit in 1876 Meiggs’ power 
was gradually waning, but he continued to 
impress everyone as a super-man. I attended 
the wedding of his daughter at the Meiggs’ 
residence in Lima. It was staged with the 
usual magnificance of a Meiggs function and 
was a grand social event. At the wedding 
feast a solid silver service was used, that had 
been exhibited in New York by the maker, 
and which cost $25,000. Don Enrique was 
then the most popu- 
lar man in Peru, and 
at no time in his 
career did he have 
a more commanding 
presence. 

I had one unpleas- 
ant interview with 
him. A vessel came 
to us with a cargo for 
Meiggs. I had heard 
that he was finding 
difficulty in meeting 
some of his obliga- 
tions. 

Everything that 
the Captain had in 
the world, for him- 
self and his family, 
was in his vessel and 
he relied on us for protection. 

I explained to Mr. Meiggs our obligation to 
the captain and said that we wanted the 
freight paid in advance or an undoubted guar- 
antee of its payment before delivery of the 
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cargo; that while my firm was ready to give 
him credit, we should not be justified in de- 
livering that particular cargo without security. 
Meiggs’ attitude reminded me of Tim Camp- 
bell’s remark to Grover Cleveland, “What is 
the Constitution between friends?” With all 
his remarkable ability, he apparently did not 
appreciate the seriousness of our obligation to 
that captain. I, of course, insisted on se- 
curity, and thereafter our relations were some- 
what strained. 

While the railroads that Meiggs had built 
were developing the country their receipts 
were not as a whole equal to the cost of their 
operation. The guano of the Chincha Islands 
had been about all shipped, and the end of 
the other guano deposits was in sight; money 
was not available to satisfy the “outs,” so that 
Meiggs’ power in the Government began to 
wane. Balta, the President, friend of Meiggs, 
was assassinated. The people, having shared 
directly and indirectly in the proceeds of 
guano shipments as well as in the benefits 
from government loans placed in Europe, and 
being used to relatively easy agricultural con- 
ditions, were at first incapable of facing a 
situation that demanded the thrift and in- 
dustry which the Scotch and New England 
Yankees have acquired in long struggles 
against hard natural conditions. 


A Leg Up to an Old Friend 


N 1874 I had given a letter of introduc- 

tion to Mr. Meiggs in favor of one of the 
friends of my youth—J. Sprague Meeker. He 
was of good family, a graduate of Williams 
College, and had been admitted to the bar 
of New York. In business he was one of the 
95 per cent that does not quite Succeed. 

On leaving New York to circle South Amer- 
ica I had been glad to make Meeker a loan, 
leaving with him the security which he had 
given me. On my return he met me at the 
steamer, told me that he was in bad and had 
been forced to sell the security. He felt that 
he could make a fresh start in Peru, and asked 
me for letters of introduction to men of pow- 
er and influence in that country. 

I knew that Meeker wanted to be honest, 
and I told him that I would give him letters 
if he would give me his word that he would 
not borrow a dollar from those to whom I 
introduced him. He gave me that promise, 
went to Peru, and, rather than use my in- 
troductions for getting money, he pawned 
everything that was pawnable, and didn’t 
have a square meal except when Meiggs or 
members of Meiggs’ family invited him to 
dinner. 

Henry Meiggs, seeing that Meeker was up 
against it, and having been through that expe- 
rience himself, put him in charge of his plan- 
tation which was situated half way between 
Lima and Callao. He succeeded by strict 
economy in saving money and paid back to 
me every dollar that he owed me. 

In 1876 during my six months’ stay in 
Peru, I generally went on Sunday to break- 
fast with Meeker at the Meiggs’ estate, hav- 
ing been assured that my visits were agree- 
able to Mr. Meiggs. I now think back with 
pleasure on my Sunday forenoons with 
Meeker. He was a man of intelligence, and 
the surroundings were most entrancing. 

The Meiggs’ house was built on the top of 
a mausoleum, erected by the Incas, which had 
vertical sides about 25 feet high; the top was 
flat and 300 feet square. In the center was a 
story-and-a-half country house of generous 
dimensions, surrounded by a most beautiful 
flower garden, with shade trees of consider- 
able size growing out from this mound. To 
the west we could clearly see the steamers 
and sailing vessels on the Pacific Ocean, and 
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to the east there towered the Andes Moun- 
tains whose summits, in perpetual sunshine, 
were covered throughout the year with snow. 

After Meiggs’ death, Meeker’s administra- 
tion of this estate was not continued; he was 
obliged to take a subordinated clerical posi- 
tion; and months passed during which I did 
not hear from him. Then one day I was sur- 
prised at my office in New York by the fol- 
lowing telegram from San Francisco: “Tele- 
graph me four hundred dollars and you will 
never hear from me again. Meeker.” 

I at once telegraphed the money and 
neither myself nor any member of his family, 
nor any of his friends, have ever heard of 
him since that telegram. 

The influence of Henry Meiggs did not die 
with him. He left not only a permanent im- 
press on Peru but also, although indirectly, 
on Costa Rica, and with this our firm had 
some connection. 

When Meiggs was fulfilling his large rail- 
road building contracts in Peru he gained 
such world prestige that the Government of 
Costa Rica gave him a contract to build a 
railroad from San José, the capital, to the 
Atlantic, where a port was to be established. 
This contract Meiggs turned over to his 
nephew, Henry Meiggs Keith. He died, and 
his brother, Minor C. Keith, founder of the 
United Fruit Company, took up the work and 
finally became the most important man in 
Central America. It was from Keith that we 
received orders for supplies to build the 
Atlantic terminus, christened Port Limon. 

In order to build the proposed railway it 
was necessary to traverse rugged mountains 
and fever-breeding swamps in the wildest por- 
tion of Costa Rica. At the time when Keith 
landed, the site of the present Port Limon 
was an unpopulated jungle. There were no 
steamship lines to any part of the east coast 
of Central America, no highways or railroads 
to the populated sections which were in the 
interior, no ice, no fruit or vegetables except 
canned goods, and no meat except salt meat 
and the wild game of the jungle. 


Railroading Through the Jungle 


VERY one of the climatic obstacles that 
made the building of the Panama Canal 
so difficult was present in far more serious 
form in Costa Rica, and Keith coming to 
build his railway did not have behind him the 
resources of the United States Government. 
He could no more have rendered healthful 
the region through which the railway was to 
pass than he could have washed the face of 
the moon. He simply had to take things as 
they were. 
And, taking them as they were, he stayed 
right on the job through the jungles and over 
the mountains, and financed and drove the 


railway. 
The senior Agassiz wrote to me a long 
letter specifying the collections that he 


wanted from these unexplored jungles, and the 
Smithsonian Institution sent Professor Gabb 
to collect ornithological specimens, and in ad- 
dition Keith obtained there a famous col- 
lection of prehistoric pottery. 

Keith had had no previous experience in 
railway or any other building. I think he 
was only twenty-two years old when he began. 
On the credit of Costa Rica he borrowed 
funds in Europe. He had engineers with him 
and learned a great deal from them. 

The engineering obstacles were _ great 
enough—the railroad had to make steep 
ascents of the mountains and it had to be 
supported through swamps—but even more 
difficult was the problem of human engineer- 
ing. The people had to be driven, the spirit 
behind it all had to be indomitable. It was 
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a 
Keith who furnished that spirit. He 
right with the work, he managed the f 

he kept the labor on the job, and he Was 
a power in the Government. 

With the Government in the hands of g 
very small group, as is sometimes the situa. 
tion in the less developed countries of Latin 
America, a coup d’état is possible and 
ticable; it is a lot less trouble than a 
revolution, and it is, also, a good deal 
and safer. There is no particular use in get- 
ting an army together and collecting expensiye 
arms and ammunition when the same rey 
can be achieved by seizing the offices of the 
government. 


200 Revolutions a Minute! 


[S THE Exposition of 1876 when Pedro S@. 

gundo pushed the button and started the 
machinery, the engineer pointed to the enor. 
mous fly-wheel. 

“That fly-wheel,” he said, “makes two hun 
dred revolutions per minute.” 

“Wonderful,” exclaimed Don Pedro, “ 
is almost equal to the Republic of Peru!” 

General Guardia got in by one of these 
comparatively bloodless changes. 

We received a cable from Keith that 
Guardia, the president-elect, was leaving for 
the United States. Mr. Grace was abroad, 
but I secured the United States cutter, U. §. 
Grant, obtained permits to take His Excel. 
lency and his suite off the steamer at quaran- 
tine, and arranged with Delmonico’s to fur- 
nish an elaborate breakfast so that Guardia 
might see how we fed our naval officers, 

There was enough brass and gold to make 
the welcome of the president-elect impressive. 
Guardia was a man of executive ability—as 
evidenced by his coup d’état—so going up 
the bay, and as we steamed around the city, 
he proceeded to business. 

He announced that he wanted us to buy 
rolling stock for the Costa Rica R. R. and 
that, incidentally, he wanted a credit of $150; 
000, for which he not only pledged the obli- 
gation of the Government but additionally 
promised on his sacred honor that it would 
be paid within six months. We purchased the 
locomotives from Baldwin’s and the cars from 
Jackson & Sharp, of Wilmington; but when 
the $150,000 came due, instead of it being 
paid, General Guardia drew on us for $10,000, 
the amount of his personal account. We re- 
fused to honor this draft. We first wanted 
our money from the Government. 

Then the rumpus started. Someone had to 
go personally to Costa Rica, but if I had gone 
as a private citizen, Guardia might have first 
clapped me in jail and then discussed my 
value to the firm as a credit on the loan. 
So I went forthwith to Washington to secure 
a government appointment as bearer of dis- 
patches. Being unsuccessful, I sent a person 
who was willing to take his chances for 
$5,000. He came back with the full $150,000 
and we then honored the President’s personal 
draft. There is no particular hard feeling 
in a transaction of this kind. Guardia was 
probably only experimenting to discover how 
much he could get away with. Discovering 
that he could not get away with anything i 
creased his respect for us. 

Keith’s railroad made what there was to be 
made out of Costa Rica. There had been no 
terminus on the east coast. He founded 
Port Limon, which is now a thriving town. 
Keith also built a road in Guatemala an 
voted himself to the promotion of the banana 
industry. To bring the bananas into 


United States he founded the United Fruit 
Company with its line of steamers. 
ever Keith put his hand to anything, he never 
stopped until the task was finished. 
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THE NATION’S 


The High Cost of Too Much Business 


of beating the bushes.”” The remark 

was made by the president of a 
manufacturing concern in the East as we were 
discussing costs at lunch one day. 

“For instance,” he continued, “we used to 
do a mail-order business entirely and ran up 
q business of half a million dollars at a sales 
cost of 5 per cent. Ours is a small line any- 
way, so that a mail-order business of that size 

retty large. 
wcBut = ibere not satisfied with it. We fig- 
ured we could build a much bigger business, 
but we couldn’t do it with mail-order meth- 
ods. We tried without success. So we built 
a sales force and used 
different methods of 


O« OF our big troubles is the cost 


advertising. On that 
n we were doing 
$2,500,000. It was 


costing us 17 per 
cent and now that we 
are doing nearly four 
millions it is costing 
us nearly 20 per cent 
for sales. Of course 
that’s small business, 
but it is a large vol- 
ume for our line; in 
fact, we are the big- 
gest company in the 
eld. 

“I don’t see how 
we can expect any de- 
crease in the sales 
cost; in order to 
maintain our volume 
we must sell in every 
nook and corner of 
the territory. We 
must get into contact 
wih every buyer. 
When we do that, 
our competitors do it, 
with the consequence 
that several com- 
panies are doing this: 
beating the bushes, 
trying to scare up a 
little more game, 
when we have shot 
down all but a few 
of the young or 
broken down. 

“That costs money 
and it is of a piece 
with a lot of other 
things we do. 

“Of course, we 
used to answer this 
sales cost question 
by getting the factory 
to reduce the cost of manufacture, but they 
are about at the end of their rope on that 
score. I don’t know but that I may have to 
change my ideas radically on the subject of 
Volume or size before I get through. At any 
fate, in some way I’ve got to find an answer 
to the increasing cost of sales and distribution 
with which I am faced.” 

_ Some years ago one of the oil companies, 
mM the endeavor to push the market for 
motor oil, started an experimental campaign 
Mm two or three towns in New England, and 
experimental campaign was directed to 
car owner. Not long after this campaign 
Was started the competing oil companies one 
one established their own methods of 
Contact with the car owner in order to 
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The Sixth Article of our Series on Distribution 


counteract the effect of the original campaign. 

The oil company that established the cam- 
paign in the beginning had a very consid- 
erable success with it, and its value seemed 
to be justified in the first few months of 
the operation, so much so that the same cam- 
paign was extended into a number of other 
cities. However, the introduction of the 
competitive campaigns changed the situation 
to a considerable extent. 


When all the operations of competitive 





pressure had been going a sufficient length 
of time to make an analysis worth while, a 
check-up was established as to the business 


in the original territory. This check-up re- 
vealed that the company originating the cam- 
paign had secured 10 per cent of the business 
previously going to competitors, in addition 
to the expected growth, 

A calculation of the amount of money ex- 
pended by this company and the competitive 
companies, in their endeavor to establish the 
greatest sales contact and pressure with the car 
owner, developed the astonishing fact that this 
campaign had cost the oil industry almost as 
much as the rest of the promotion work being 
done for the sale of motor oil in that territory 

In other words, a change of 10 per cent 


in the total business had been secured at an 

expense almost equal to the sales work re- 

quired for the actual operation of the other 
90 per cent. 

The situations here described could be 
paralleled in almost every city and in almost 
every line. Everywhere a live topic of con- 
versation and the subject of earnest inquiry 
is “the increasing cost of distribution.” 

Of course, the statement of the manufac- 
turer was merely a translation of that in- 
teresting and somewhat abused law of dimin- 
ishing returns. It is the incessant discussion 
in the vernacular of the business world which 
makes the matter important. So long as the 
law of diminishing 
returns did not inter- 
fere with profit and 
the volume was the 
source of greater net 
profit,° this law was 
of interest only to 
“college professors.” 
No desire to consider 
it invaded the mind 
of the average busi- 
ness man. Along with 
business cycles and 
other economic for- 
mulae, it made a good 
topic of conversation, 
provided you didn't 
try to put it to prac- 
tical application. 

But a good many 
things have happened 
since the war. Growth 
in volume is not as 
certain as it was; 
when it is secured, it 
must be procured at 
prices which do not 
offer the same area 
of net return. Costs 
do not come down. 
Buyers will only buy 
when prices are in- 
teresting and manu- 
facturing shows no 
signs of taking over 
the burden of making 
the adjustments. 

More of the dollar 
goes into the pay- 
ment of the costs of 
marketing,  distribu- 
tion and other com- 
mercial items; less of 
the dollar goes into 
the payment of prod- 
ucts and manufactur- 
ing. More of the ef- 
fort is expended in the endeavor to produce 
volume from a recalcitrant market and the 
return on this effort is less. 

Cost of retailing has gone up steadily. A 
number of years ago John A. Hobson, the 
English economist, drew attention to the fact 
that as it became more difficult to enter into 
industry without skill, more of the less effi- 
cient workers crowded into the trading and 
distribution lines. This tendency almost es-° 
caped the attention of the business man, until 
Representative Anderson’s detailed report on 
the subject and other discussions of the mat- 
ter began to draw more specific attention to 
the character of the retailer and his methods 
of doing business. 

With the cost of retailing going up and 
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with the number of retail establishments con- 


stantly increasing, the manufacturer who must 
distribute through the retailer or the whole- 
saler whose business depends upon the same 
contacts, find it necessary to “beat the 
bushes” so that no possible outlet is left 
uncovered. 

In an examination of the retailing field in 
= line of business, however, it was found 

ts 


40% of the retailers did 80% of the business 
20% of the retailers did 15% of the business 
40% of the retailers did 5% of the business 


The cost of traveling salesmen, billing, ad- 
vertising and other sales and distribution ef- 
forts to the 40 per cent who do only 5 per 
cent of the business is not very much less 
per visit or per order than the cost of cov- 
ering the 40 per cent who do 80 per cent of 
the business. 

The expense of this “fringe” business is 
entirely out of line with the possibilities of 
return and yet the competitive desire to con- 
trol all possible outlets of sale leads to the 
expenditure of ‘almost as much time and effort 
on this area as on the larger volume cus- 
tomers. 

Why should the manufacturer expend in 
his advertising, sales promotion and sales 
extension work as much effort on the customer 
whose requirements are only $500 per year 
as on the customer whose demands 
are ten to twenty times as great? 
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acreage and at no point in the territory was 
his hold strong enough to withstand the in- 
creasing competition and the strength of local 
reputation in the buying of this commodity. 

The cost of doing business was out of 
proportion to the possibility of return from 
the volume of product and the failure of the 
enterprise was a logical result. 

Widespread, extensive promotion and rapid 
expansion of sales area has led to the use 
of “blanket” methods of operation on the one 
hand, while the desire to secure the closest 
possible control of the market has placed 
an excessive sales pressure on the individual 
buyer. 

The competitive cost of sales tends to in- 
crease as the returns from the fringe market 
decrease. 

Some years ago a company dealing through 
retailers decided to try out the experiment 
of selling to the individual in a certain sec- 
tion of the country. The plan seemed to 
work well, but the competing manufacturers 
were stirred up by the new method and came 
back with competitive sales pressure along 
the same lines. After the smoke of battle 
had cleared away somewhat the business had 
switched from one company to another to 
about 10 per cent, but that 10 per cent had 
cost the competing companies almost as much 
as the rest of the business. 

All these tendencies lead to the question: 
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the sale to the buyer and that is not done by 
a slavish following of competitive tradition, 

How does the buyer buy? This is 
not so readily answered because it involve; 
the relative importances of each item of yalp 
He may not value the sales points 
seller does. The extra service may 
important. Frequently we know little aha: 
his buying moods. No one item presents th. 
whole value or reason for buying and mas 
times our most cherished sales arguments | 
service is of little importance to him. 7 

More attention to the market and les 
competition is a sound principle in ¢ 
sales work. a 
2 Analysis of the method of marke 

* to its special suitability to the work 
Less attention to the market as a whole ay 
more scrutiny of the various sections, gp 
or divisions of the market industrially 
cially or geographically is necessary 
proper analysis of the methods that are 
suitable to the case. 

Marketing methods are too 
blanketing in their conception and 
ment, not sufficiently specialized and 
vidualized to make them strictly sui 
the individual problem. 

3 Methods of cost analysis which will 

* reflect the varying cost of getting business 
in different ways and through different areas, 

There are no present comparable costs of 

marketing available, except where the 
Harvard Bureau and other 
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Vet this is frequently the case. 

One manufacturer, after finding 
that business was not yielding the 
proper return for the volume, re- 
arranged his system to show the 
proper cost relation for each terri- 
tory of his sales area. He was 
amazed to find that the cost varied 
from 5 per cent in the most produc- 
tive area to 60 per cent in the least 


ARRY TIPPER, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Texas Com- 
pany, says it is the “little bit more” in 
selling that adds the “great deal more’”’ 
to the cost—a novel and helpful view. 








zations have been able to 
them, mostly among certain lines of 
retailers. 

Accounts are differently classified, 
terms construed in various ways and 
costs collected with different bases, 
so that no accurate examinations or 
comparisons are possible. 

Manufacturing without the devel- 
opment of cost accounting would be 





productive area from the standpoint 
of volume. 

Rearrangements of the entire 
method of selling in some areas were neces- 
sary in order to bring the business secured 
into the profitable area. 

A manufacturer of automobiles, whose 
yearly production has been always less than 
5,000, for years advertised, conducted sales 
promotion and appointed dealers in any part 
of the United States, and most of his work 
reached a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion of this country. 
As a consequence his 
market was never culti- 
vated. It was thinly 
scratched over a wide 
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How is the situation to be overcome? There 
is no panacea for the trouble. Each prob- 
lem in each case demands separate analysis 
and individual solution. 

There are a few principles involved which 
are the basis of more accurate operation of 
marketing and the foundation of getting vol- 
ume business with less expense. These prin- 


ciples are: 
1 More attention to the market and less 
* slavish consideration of competition. 
Maybe some of these things done by the other 
fellow are not so necessary to the buyer as 
we think they are. Maybe the extra ser- 
vices, the additional pressure, does not 
need to be followed. Perhaps the 
buyer can be satisfied with simplified 
operations if he understands their 
values. 
Anyway, our job is to individualize 















































40% of the retailers did 80% of the business. 


20% of the retailers did 15% of the business. 40%. 





chaotic, and marketing is suffering 
from the lack of accurate develop | 
ment of this feature. 

No subject is more important and more 
pressing than this. I do not believe I am 
wrong in saying that there are many manu- 
facturers whose knowledge of production costs 
is accurate but whose knowledge of their dis- 
tribution costs is vague and unsatisfactory. 
A long step along the path to lower distri- 
bution costs will be made when we have a 
better answer to this question of what it 
costs to get goods from the maker to the 
consumer. 

Definition of terms for accounting purposes, 
classification of costs, reduction to common 
factors of cost comparisons are necessary if 

the matter is to be studied properly. 

The cost of “beating the bushes” 
for orders will continue to increase 
unless efforts are made along these 

lines with the same careful 
detail of research devoted to 
the specialized problems of 
manufacturing. 
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hat Markets Can the Farmer Expand? 





“PPNHE RANGE of a | 

[nan wants, other \ 

than those for food, ’ 
may be increased many- 
fold, but the capacity of the 
stomach can be increased 
scarcely 10 per cent. Therein 
lies one of the basic reasons why 
industry has forged ahead _ while 
agriculture finds itself falling behind.” 

The speaker was Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was addressing a great gathering 
of economists, particularly agricultural econo- 
mists, from all parts of the nation. His words 
very evidently made a deep impression on his 
audience. It appeared to be a new thought 
tomany. Mr. Barnes followed this up with 
4 constructive suggestion which likewise sank 
home. He said: 

“I criticize agricultural scientists in that 
they have not developed agricultural produc- 
ion more largely along the lines of furnishing 
the raw materials for industry. Instead of 
sticking so closely to food products which 
depend upon an inelastic consumption capac- 
ity, why not furnish more of the raw mate- 
nals for which there is almost unlimited con- 
suming capacity?” 

t was easy enough for the agricultural 
economists to pick holes in Mr. Barnes’ gen- 
eral statement. It was pointed out, for in- 
stance, that the principal crop of the South 
i$ Taw material for industry and only the by- 
product is used as a food. Tobacco, a $400,- 
000,000 crop, is not ordinarily considered a 
food either. Then there are wool, hemp, flax, 
Soy-beans and several other minor crops that 
are used solely or largely as raw materials for 
industry, 

Furthermore, just what crops would Mr. 

mes suggest be increased to meet industrial 
demands? What new crops did he have in 
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By O. M. KILE 


Author of “The Farm Bureau Movement” 


mind that should be developed, and what new 
needs created? Yes, it was easy enough to 
raise exceptions and find fault with the pro- 
posal. But after all was said and done the 
feeling still stuck in the minds of most of 
those who heard Mr. Barnes, that his sugges- 
tion embodied a real idea and that perhaps his 
criticism of agricultural scientists and econo- 
mists is a just one. 

When you stop to think of it none of our 
earlier agricultural exports were food mate- 
rials. In colonial days we exported cotton, 
tobacco, hides and indigo. Very little else 
It was only when Europe outgrew her food 
production capacity that we started in to help 
keep her larder filled. Now that Canada, 
South America, and some of the other newer 
lands of the earth have shown their ability 
largely to relieve us of this job, perhaps it 
would be good business for us to utilize our 
surplus food-producing capacity (over and 
above our home needs) in producing more 
raw materials for industry. 

Out of $7,480,000,000 worth of farm crops 
(not including livestock products) grown in 
1922, $1,530,000.000 is attributable to non- 
food crops. But if we eliminate cotton, only 
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about $338,000,000 is 
left for all remaining 
non-food crops. There 
would seem to be room 
for expansion in this direc- 
tion, 
I received a 
day from the 
Growers Exchange. In small letters 
beneath the fancy engraved letter- 
head, I read the words, “This paper is made 
from cotton.” I am informed that France 
is just now constructing a large paper mill 
which will use as its raw material not wood 
pulp but a cultivated grass. Louisiana sugar 
producers are at present producing a sort 
of building board made from the crushed cane 
after the juices have been extracted. 

“But,” our scientists say, “cultivated crops 
can’t compete with the natural wood fibers in 
paper-making.” What they mean to say is 
that under the methods now employed culti- 
vated plants are at a disadvantage. That does 
not settle the question, however. Not by a 
good deal. Steel manufacturers told Mr. Ford 
that he could not make steel castings direct 
from iron ore with one melting. It had 
always been made by first making pig iron, 
then remelting. But Ford’s big new River 
Rouge plant is rather convincing testimony 
that the trick can be done in one operation. 
Perhaps we need some industrial engineers in 
agriculture. 

Speaking of Mr. Ford recalls the fact that 
he is quoted as having in mind the use of 
pressed cotton instead of sheet metal in con- 
structing parts of the body of his automobiles 
Experiments have shown the idea to be en- 
tirely practicable, it is said. Paper car wheels 
have long been known and used. 

A good many farmers of Illinois and 
Indiana have found it profitable during the 
past two or three years to substitute soy- 


letter the ‘other 
American Cotton 
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beans for corn. Soy-bean oil is widely used 
in soap-making and as a substitute for linseed 
oil in the manufacture of paint. The cake 
left after the oil is extracted is a valuable 
cattle feed. Peanuts are now similarly used 
in parts of the South. A good many million 
bushels of corn are used annually in making 
starches and other products not used for 
foods. 

What has become of the industrial alcohol 
craze of 15 years ago? In 1900 we had only 
13,824 motor vehicles in operation. Last year 
14,500,000 were registered and, presumably, 
each was consuming its average quota of 
gasoline—about 350 gallons per year. Why 
has not industrial alcohol, made from agricul- 
tural products, supplied at least a small por- 
tion of this huge lake of motor fuel? I am 
told that this movement was given a definite 
setback by the opposition of the oil com- 
panies something like two decades ago. 


Market in Automobile Material 


OWEVER that may be, the extraordinary 

discovery and development of new oil 
fields within recent years has probably been 
the primary cause for failure to develop this 
promising outlet for specialized farm crops. 
New gushers can’t be brought in every day 
and in the meantime the factories are turning 
out new motors at the rate of 4,000,000 a 
year. It looks as though the farm would yet 
be called upon to keep these wheels turning. 

But what are some of the crops our indus- 
tries now bring in from abroad? Perhaps 
some of these could be grown at home. 

One of these imports that is occupying the 
attention just now of both the Department 
of Commerce and the Department of Agri- 
culture, is crude rubber. We use about three- 
fourths of all the crude rubber produced by 
the world and 90 per cent of it comes from 
the East Indies. Present efforts are directed 
largely toward establishing a supply in the 
Philippines and in nearby tropical regions, but 
some attention is being given toward adapting 
plants to culture in the United States. There 
are several score of plants that contain rubber. 
Some of these are trees and some shrubs. 
They grow under a variety of conditions. The 
chief difficulty at present is that all of these 
plants that might be made to grow in the 
United States are so low in rubber content 
as to keep their cultivation from being 
profitable. 

This is not necessarily a permanent bar, 
however. The same problem stood in the way 
of sugar production when sugar beets were 
first introduced into Germany. They could 


not compete with semi-tropical cane. But 
German scientists Aad to make beet sugar 
production practicable; so they did it. When 
Margraff and his pupil Achard took hold of 
the sugar beet it produced only a small per- 
centage of sugar. Today the descendants of 
those same German beets contain from 15 to 
as high as 18 per cent of sugar. Plant breed- 
ing did it. 

Perhaps the same thing can be done with 
rubber. At least the trial is worth serious 
effort on the part of our scientists. It is rea- 
sonable to presume that there are many undis- 
covered possibilities in the improvement of 
plant qualities with a special regard to their 
application to industrial consumption, as well 
as undiscovered uses for their normal qualities. 

Sugar production might be greatly expanded 
in the United States; we now grow only about 
one-fourth of our requirements. The sugar- 
producing possibilities of our sorghums, of 
which Kansas and several other states produce 
a large acreage for sirups and feed, have 
never been developed. Sorghum runs even 
higher than sugar cane in sugar content. The 
Department of Agriculture made some efforts 
along this line some years ago but dropped 
the subject because of difficulties in purifying 
the product. This does not seem sufficient 
cause for abandonment of the idea. 

Raw silk now stands at the top of our list 
of importations. We spend more money for 
crude silk in skeins than for any other article 
we bring in. In 1922-23 this amounted to 
$414,000,000. Silk can be produced in the 
United States—has been produced. A little 
science expended in applying modern methods 
to silk culture might add another branch to 
our agriculture. Honey bees seemed insignifi- 
cant things to work with, but science put 
honey production on a business basis and it 
is now an important industry. 


Demand for Coarse Fibres 


ORE than 200,000,000 pounds of binder 
4 twine are used each year to bind the 
grain crop. To date all of the raw fibre for 
this twine comes from foreign territory. We 
can at least grow this in territory under our 
control—the Philippines, Porto Rico, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. The sisal plant from which 
much of the twine is made grows well in parts 
of Florida. If labor-saving machinery were 


developed and proper tariff protection given, 
sisal production might readily become an im- 
portant agricultural 
States. 

But there is another side to this question 
of adapting agriculture to industry which 


pursuit in the United 
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merits attention. The rapid extension of 
industrial developments in many sections 
materially changed the kind of farming 

in those sections. Likewise the advent of the 
low-priced automobile together with high ¢ 
rents and good country roads, has ¢ 

the nature of the population in large aregs 
surrounding the towns and cities. 

Greater and greater numbers of profess; 
men and artisans are finding it advantageoys 
to live on small farms out five, ten, even 
fifteen miles from the city and drive back 
and forth each day. Living expenses are re. 
duced and the feeling of independence tha 
goes with this combination of a home and 4 
few acres, appeals to many. eg 

The State of Michigan, for instance, jp. 
creased in population 30 per cent during 
decade 1910 to 1920, while the United States 
as a whole increased slightly less than 10 per 
cent. It is evident that many new opportuni- 
ties to supply butter, eggs, milk, vegetables 
and fruits for the home market develop from 
year to year in a state or a section that js 
constantly expanding its commercial develop. 
ment. 

Naturally the local farmers take advantage 
of some of these opportunities, but at present 
at least, there does not seem to be any over. 
supply of these fresh products for the home 
markets. There would seem to be further 
opportunity for the man who will give up 
export crops and produce for the home 
market, also plenty of opportunity for more 
residents of crowded cities to transfer to the 
area within commuting distance of the cities 
where the small farm—S5 to 10 acres—can 
be made to contribute materially to the living 
expenses as well as the health of the whole 
family. 

American agriculture is in that unfortunate 
transition period during which it produces 
slightly too much food for the home popula- 
tion, yet is so far removed from the pioneer 
stage as to be unable to compete successfully 
with the newer lands in supplying the bread 
and meat crops for the immense foreign 
markets. 

Matters will cure themselves when we cease 
to export and our agriculture is on a strictly 
home market basis. But this takes time. A 
relatively slight development along the lines 
above suggested—growing more of the raw 
materials needed by our industries, and 
spreading the cities out over the country— 
would throw the balance quickly and relieve 
American agriculture from the depressing 
effects of the prevailing low-priced foreign 
markets. 
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Georgia Rolls Up Her Sleeves 


OU HEAR a lot 
J ru the “new” 

South — about 
the industrialization of Alabama, Georgia, the 
Carolinas. More and more surplus money 
from the North, they say, now turns south for 
investment in shops, cotton mills, mines, for- 
ests, power projects and farms; the break-up 
of big land holdings has begun. _ Even some 
jeisurely old aristocrats are quitting the easy 
plantation life, we hear, to build furniture 
factories or kaolin plants, to breed beef cat- 
tle, or delve in diversified farming. 

Cotton is no longer king, others say. A 
period of low prices; the evil, voracious 
weevil; negroes moving north—all these woes 
have upset an ancient balance of nature. 
Fading, and fading fast, sobs the sentimen- 
talist, is that romantic plantation life long so 
dear to stage and fiction, wherein the gallant 
southern gentleman rode to hounds, swung 
a nifty julep and was fondly adored by faith- 
ful blacks who picked cotton by day and 
banjos by night. Even the picturesque moun- 
tain men, we hear, are swapping their lean 
dogs and long guns for tin flivvers and mov- 
ing down to mill towns for work in shops at 
$4 a day. 

These stories, and similar, have been filter- 
ing north for a twelvemonth. To find the 
facts, to learn at first hand something about 
these economic changes which folks say are 
sweeping the South, | took a train for Geor- 
gia. In ten years I had not seen this his- 
toric commonwealth, where de Soto—in quest 


of a fabulous fountain—paused long enough ° 


to give a wounded Indian the first Christian 
baptism celebrated in America; where Ogle- 
thorpe set up that staunch colony which later 
formed one of the original thirteen states. 

Atlanta I saw first, as most men do who 
go to Georgia. Now the history of Paris, 
we're told, is the history of France. The 
story of Atlanta, however, is far from the 
story of Georgia. Here are no signs that 
Georgia ever was sick; here, only signs of 
astounding growth, of amazing financial 
strength—bank clearings last year of nearly 
three billion! 

Yet Atlanta, in and of Georgia, lends its 
money-power to strengthen banks, business 
and farmers throughout the state. Let us 
feel, then, of Atlanta’s commercial muscles: 
let us thump its financial chest, and count 
its trade pulse. What manner of economic 
giant is this, anyway, spawned so suddenly 
in the midst of what so long we foolishly 
called the sleepy old South! , 

Today 600 outside firms, awake to oppor- 
tunity, keep offices in Atlanta, with agents 
to handle southern business. Some own their 
own buildings; 150 have warehouses. Ford’s 

works 725 men. In the last year the 
ber of Commerce “induced various con- 
cerns to set up plants in Atlanta and Georgia,” 
Siys B. S. Barker, secretary. Among these 





The Boll Weevil Spreads by Flight 
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were the General 
Electric, Mont- 
gomery Ward and 
Co., the Howe Scales Co., an enlargement 
of the Ford plant, and many new hotels. 
“These represent the expenditure of millions,” 
adds Mr. Barker, “and the employment of 
thousands of individuals. Besides, we have 
brought to Atlanta about thirty plants working 
from twenty-five to fifty people each; also 
fifteen firms that have opened large ware- 
houses, and, perhaps, forty to fifty agents of 
large manufacturers who send out from here 
salesmen who cover the southern territory. 

“Then, too, an industrial survey, made by 
the chamber, was of much help in locating 
several large textile plants in Georgia. Our 
chamber also helped with funds to carry on 
the program of balanced and diversified farm- 
ing, as planned by the Georgia Association.” 

Today the new Atlanta-Lowry Bank, with 
an invested capital of about $10,000,000, is 
said to be ihe largest bank south of Phila- 
delphia and east of the Mississippi. Atlanta’s 
new Hurt Building is the eighth largest office 
structure in America. Eighteen thousand At- 
lanta people work in the insurance business, 
and last year the 21,000 miles of railway 
that serve the city hauled in 80,000 dele- 
gates to attend the 300 conventions staged 
in Atlanta. 

To house its guests Atlanta is spending 
millions on new hotels, such as the Biltmore, 
the Robert Fulton, the Henry Grady. To 
ease its traffic jam, it boldly spent a million 
to throw the new Spring Street viaduct across 
the railroad tracks. What with its $6,000,000 
Biltmore, a dozen buildings of from five to 
ten, even seventeen stories, as well as nearly 
2,000 dwellings and apartments, Atlanta’s 
building program last year passed the $27,- 
000,000 mark. 

Between Boston and Richmond lies the 
greatest meat-consuming section in the States. 
Till now most meat sold here has come from 
the Middle West. Bent on getting some of 
this business, Atlanta packers, backed by At- 
lanta banks, are enlarging their plant; fin- 
ished, it will be the greatest in the South, 
and will make Atlanta a greater market for 
southern live-stock growers. 

Atlanta is at the hub of the inter-connected 
transmission systems of the water-power 
companies of the Southeast, extending over 
five states and coordinating the rainfall of 
three separate and distinct watersheds or 
rainfall regions, which companies have a to- 
tal installed hydro-electric and steam-power 
capacity of 1,350,000 horsepower! 

A few miles away are great stores of mar- 
ble, granite and limestone. From here Wash- 
ington got marble for some of its buildings. 
Natural resources abound about the city— 
ideal locations for cotton mills, finishing 
plants, preserve and pickle works, potteries, 
linoleum plants, glass and pigment factories, 
using cheap hydro-electric power and being 
close to raw materials. To the south I saw 
great forests of long-leaf yellow pine; to the 
north and west the hardwoods and cedars of 
North Georgia and Tennessee, Kentucky and 
West Virginia. The annual value of south- 

ern lumber is over $450,000,000 plus 
over $25,000,000 for naval stores. Geor- 
gia mines produce asbestos, barytes for 
making paints, bauxite for aluminum, 
as well as coal, iron, corundum, fuller’s 
earth, kaolin, pyrites. road-building stone, 
mica, copper, and some gold. At the Tennes- 
see-Georgia line sulphuric acid is made from 
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Erected to the Boll Weevil 


In Profound Appreciation 
Of The Boll Weevil 
And What It Has Done 
As The Herald of Prosperity 
This Monument is Erected 
By The Citizens Of 
Enterprise, Coffee County, Alabama, 


Wry is the Mexican boll weevil consid- 
ered a blessing 7—Because it has taken 
out of slavery hundreds of thousands and 
even millions of farmers who knew how 
to raise nothing but cotton and who did 
it at a loss three years out of ten, eking 
out only a frugal living the other seven 
years. The lesson of diversified farming 
was learned when forced upon the farmer 
by the devastating effect of the boll weevil, 
a lesson which would never have been 
taught had it not been for the weevil. 











smelter fume in the manufacture of copper. 

Atlanta is the undisputed fire insurance 
center of our Southeast. It will surprise 
you, I think, as it did me, to learn that it 
is our fourth largest insurance center. Fifty 
home and foreign companies have offices here; 
here is also located the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association, its field force engaged in 
the determination and supervision of rates 
and forms, and furnishing engineering service 
over the entire southern field. Here, too, 
is the Southern Adjustment Bureau. Twenty- 
five million dollars a year in premiums is 
paid through Atlanta. 

It is easily the financial and commercial! 
center of the South. Famous clubs it has. 
and riders, and hunters; it drinks coca-cola. 


and is a bit meticulous in its choice of 
opera singers. And then, it has Stone Moun- 
tain. Thousands flock out there to watch 


Gutzon Borglum carve the giant figure of 
Lee. Tourists swarm there, as at Mount 
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Vernon. This heroic group forms one of the 
greatest works of sculpture in the world. It’s 
gigantic! The crown of Lee’s hat is 28 feet 
high. His whole figure, on horseback, will 
be as high as a 15-story building. No graven 
image anywhere can compare with this. With 
Lee in the central group will be six other 
figures of similar magnitude, including Jeff 
Davis and Stonewall Jackson. It will take 
seven years yet to complete this astounding 
sculpture, and it will cost $3,500;000. 

As I say, Atlanta has outstripped Georgia, 
just as St. Louis; and Kansas City long ago 
outgrew Missouri. Yet in the state at large, 
Hal M. Stanley, commissioner of commerce 
and labor, told me, important industrial de- 
velopments are under way—aided directly or 
indirectly by Atlanta—which will go far to- 
ward relieving the depression incident to an 
all-agricultural state. A certain eastern cor- 
poration is to build at Dalton, Georgia, a 
$2,000,000 thread mill. The U. S. Dyeing and 
Finishing Co. has let a contract for a $1,000,- 
000 plant at Cedartown. 

“These mills will enable the state to have 
its goods bleached and dyed right at home. 
There have been many cases where goods 
were made in Georgia, shipped to the East and 
finished, and then sent back here to be sold,” 
explains Mr. Stanley. 


Capital Flowing In 


BAST YEAR the plant of the Smithfield Ex- 
tract Company was moved from North 
Carolina to Helen, Georgia, The owners 
bought 42,000 acres of timber, and now make 
acid for tanning purposes. Another develop- 
ment was that made by the Dunlevie Lumber 
Co., in Liberty County. It set up a plant to 
distil turpentine from stumps. 

As evidence that outside capital is coming 
into Georgia, I was told that numerous ad- 
ditions were made to Georgia textile mills 
in 1923, many of which are owned by out- 
siders. The International Textile Mills at 
Hogansville built a new $2,000,000 mill that 
is now in operation, employing four to five 
hundred hands. At Canton the Canton Mills 
also built a $2,000,000 plant, which is to have 
750 looms and 22.500 spindles. It was sched- 

uled to start work early 
this year with 650 
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to 700 hands employed. At Rome the Chester 
Mills installed a new plant. Various other mills 
enlarged or added new equipment. At Dublin 
the Jordan Mfg. Co. built a bobbin mill to 
make bobbins for use in cotton spinning. 

Georgia must still import millions worth of 
poultry, meat and other food products—be- 
cause she depended so long on cotton alone. 
But from President Andrew M. Soule, of 
the State College of Agriculture at Athens, 
I got proof that she is fast learning how 
to live from other farm products than cotton. 
Within the last decade, he said, the state has 
undergone many farm and industrial changes. 
Eradication of the cattle tick has stimulated 
the live-stock industry. Sixteen creameries 
made 3,500,000 pounds ef butter last year. 
From butter and cheese, farmers increased 
their incomes by $2,000,000. To handle 
the increasing peanut crop, wherein Georgia 
may soon lead, some cottonseed mills are 
being converted into peanut-crushing mils. 
From the by-product, stock feed as good as 
cottonseed meal is made. 

By soil surveys the state college found 
great areas in Georgia adapted to bright leaf 
tobacco culture; now this industry grows 
fast. Last year it sold 9,191,343 pounds of 
bright leaf for $3,371,000. Dr. Soule didn’t 
say so, but let me remark that taxes spent 
to keep up an agriculture school like this 
obviously pay amazing returns! 

Through pig clubs encouraged by this 
school, corn and hog industries are stimulated. 
Corn crops have been increased from the 8 to 
12 bushels an acre once grown by many farm- 
ers to a yield as high as 25 to 60 bushels. The 
school has also shown that during many months 
hogs can be run on grazing crops. As a result 
Georgia now has over 2,000,000 hogs, and her 
abattoirs handle half a million home-grown 
animals a year. 

“We have demonstrated, too,” says Dr. 
Soule, “that an old cotton plantation can 
be taken and made over into a stock 
farm. In the last sixteen years our sales 
of cotton from this farm have amounted 
in round numbers to $25,000, as against 
$175,000 worth of animal products. The 
college has helped demonstrate that cal- 
cium arsenate can be effectively used to 
minimize boll-weevil damage. The fact 
that our cotton crop has decreased so 

much in volume in the last three 
years is due to our 
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having been caught at the vortex of the wee. 
vil’s onslaught. We are learning how to meg 
and overcome his ravages.” 

Dr. Soule estimates that in the last two years 
probably $100,000,000 of outside money hug 
been put into cotton mills, power plants, offigs 
buildings, urban improvements and into miner 
development. Like many other well-infor 
Georgians with whom I talked, he believes thas” 
while negro migration tends to break up{ 
old plantation system and has temporarily § 
convenienced many people, it will in thes 
prove a benefit. é 
“The tendency 
now,’ he says, 
“is for more 
white men_ to 
buy land, and 
their more di- 
rect operation 
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of it will, in the end, result in lessening 
tenancy, which is always desirable.” 

As showing Georgia’s emancipation from 
davery to King Cotton, Dr. Soule points out 
that last year the state produced $350,000,000 
worth of farm crops and live stock; of this, 
only a little over $100,000,000 was cotton. 

“We grow one watermelon for every family 
in America—and a billion peaches a year. 
The fetich of all-cotton is passing. Still, those 
who think we cannot continue to raise our 
{ull share of the world’s cotton in the future 
are mistaken. The dissemination and assimi- 
lation by the people of the facts now known 
relative to weevil control render it safe for 
me to make this statement... . 

“ .. The weevil brought a new dispensa- 
tion into Georgia. The ignorant and incom- 
petent cannot compete with him, but intelli- 
gence and brains can. The sifting out of 
those who are not prepared to meet and put 
into effect the new plans which our economic 
situation now makes necessary was to be 
expected. It had to come some time, and 
it is a good thing that it is now largely 
over. The farmers of Georgia and the people 
generally have regained their spirit and their 
confidence. Our farms will from now on be 
operated on a better basis. For the moment, 
many may not agree with me; but as a mat- 
ter of fact we have gotten rid of an incubus 
t the migration of the less competent 

‘Our negro field hands. Skill and intelli- 
gence are to replace brawn and brute strength 
® our farms. With better equipment and 
more skilful handling of lands and industries, 
the amount of hand labor formerly used can 
be greatly minimized. I am certain that our 
labor supply, if properly handled, will still 
be found adequate to meet our needs. Our 

are growing apace. The same de- 
ste of industrial development witnessed in 
New England fifty or seventy-five years ago 
Snow occurring in the South. Already our 
cotton mills consume more cotton than we 
ke. We have more than 170 of them, 
containing 3,000,000 spindles. 
_ Im her quest for new ways to earn a liv- 
ig, Georgia finds she has perhaps the biggest 
Of china clay extant. From near Au- 
Mista clear to the Columbus neighborhood, a 
ip 250 miles long and from 20 to 40 miles 
» the vein stretches. It’s from 10 to 40 
When you think of our increasing 
W Of china clay in firebrick, white wares 
M the filler trades, as in the making of 
, Tubber, paint, etc., and when you 


recall that till now we have imported three- 
fourths of this clay from England, you plainly 
see how valuable these vast kaolin deposits 
must be to Georgia.” 

“As early as 1755,” says Secretary Crites, 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Rome, Ga., 
“Sir Joshua Wedgwood, noted English maker 
of a china of the same name, wrote about 
the possibilities of pottery making in Georgia. 
He stated we had materials equal to, if not 
superior to, those in England, and expressed 
the fear that Georgia would cut into his 
trade.” 


City of World Trade 


EORGIA, without Savannah, would be like 

Italy without Naples. “Georgia’s birth- 
place,” they call this busy, beautiful seaport, 
because here Oglethorpe founded his colony. 
Though planned nearly 200 years ago, Savan- 
nah is laid out as well as any city anywhere. 
And no city of the world can rival it in wealth 
of stately shade trees, floral parks and its 
soothing caress of climate. Here—and to the 
famous Tybee seaside playground—Georgia 
comes to frolic. And golf! MHere’s a course 
unique indeed—its bunkers the original Con- 
federate breastworks! 

Savannah is the chief port and coast city 
of the South Atlantic, with direct ocean 
freight and passenger service with New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and southern 
ports. Merchant lines tie it up with all the 
world. Three national motor highways lead 
into it, six trunk lines and railways serve it, 
giving a network of transport that easily 
makes Savannah an important distributing 
center for trade in the South Atlantic section. 
Big as its volume of business is, it still finds 
time to play, and clings fondly to the tradi- 
tional old “two o’clock dinner’”’—a survival of 
that period when planters and traders waited 
till “change closed at 2 before passing from 
labor to refreshment. 

While Savannah’s population increase in 
the past ten years has been only normal, its 
manufactured products leaped from about 
$7,000,000 worth in 1913 to about $90,000,000 
last year. 

“The Southeast is growing faster than even 
our own people realize,” said F. Roger Miller, 
the efficient manager of the Macon chamber. 
This same Macon, where De Soto camped in 
1540, has played star parts in the history of 
Georgia for a hundred years. Tecumseh, 
Aaron Burr, John Howard Payne, Wesley, 
Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson, Lafayette, all 








have passed this way. Its “Wesleyan” is the 
oldest chartered college for women in ihe 
world. In the days of hoop skirts, top hats 
and beards, the first cotton fair was held here. 
Today Macon is equally conspicuous in the 
affairs of the South. Around it 20,000,000 
peach trees are blooming, and here the fa- 


mous Georgia Peach Growers Exchange 
meets to count the peaches and talk 
prices. 


Augusta, at the head of navigation on the 
Savannah River, first built as a trading post, 
has been trading for 200 years. One building 
only, the early “Trustees of Georgia Colony” 
set up—a log enclosure 120 feet square “with 
walls to resist musket fire.” In this same 
old pioneer spirit, modern Augusta boldly 
resisted the weevil and the adverse financial, 
farm and trade conditions which plagued the 
South in recent years. Today it is firmly 
on its feet with increasing bank reserves, 
over 120 wholesale and jobbing firms and 
nearly 4,000 business concerns of one kind 
and another. Its factories make cotton goods, 
brick, tiles, bedding, pottery, iron and steel 
ware, fertilizers, stock feed, silk, paper, rail- 
way equipment, tires, rubber goods and lum- 
ber. Its cotton mills alone run 400,000 spin- 
dies, with an output worth $25,000,000 a 
year. 

Such, in brief, are highlights on Georgia's 
economic transition, and the rise of cow, hog 
and hen. Much of the rumor that filters 
north seems true. Capital is moving south. 
Negro migration fas depressed land values, 
in places, and cut the incomes of larger land- 
holders, yet quickened the prosperity of the 
white who tills intensively, intelligently. 

Cotton, though no longer king, is still 
the state’s biggest crop. Slowly science smites 
the wicked weevil. Meanwhile, farm diversi- 
fication spreads; more and more, Georgia 
learns to feed itself, to make money on a 
myriad things other than cotton. Like North 
Carolina, Georgia seems destined to become 
more and more a manufacturing state. Yet 
it still leads all the South in value of farm 
products. Weevil or no weevil, staunch, pa- 
triotic Georgia—its whites 99 per cent Anglo- 
Saxon—has grimly rolled up its aristocratic 
sleeves. It means to live, to live well, and to 
save money. Lots of kings have lost their 
jobs. Even should King Cotton lose his, 
Georgia will go marching on. 

[Eprtror’s Norte: In an early number Mr. 
Thorpe will give his impressions of 
Florida. | 
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Business and Senator Underwood 


The Second of Four Articles on the Views of Political Leaders as to the Legislative 
Proposals Made by Julius H. Barnes in December—Another, Next Month 


EARLY thirty years of 

service in the Congress 

of the United States have 
given to Oscar W. Underwood, 
of Alabama, a commanding po- 
sition in the affairs of the nation. Whatever 
may be his political future, whether he should 
achieve his ambition to be President of the 
republic or remain in the United States Sen- 
ate, no one doubts, particularly in Washing- 
ton, the high value of the service he will 
continue to render to the public. 

During the years I have known him, and 
the period covered is the greater part of his 
public career, he has steod out as 
a man of force and decision, safe 
and able, with poise and discre- 
tion, always prepared for action 
in consonance with his responsi- 
bility to the people. 

It may be said that no one in 
Congress is a greater student of 
economic questions than is Sena- 
tor Underwood. His opinions 
based upon the information he 





By JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


An Authorized Interview 


now, and every day of delay not only adds 
to the economic disarrangement but multiplies 
the danger to civilization itself.” 

There is.one way open, and only one, to 
cure the trouble, and that is through inter- 
national trade, according to Senator Under- 
wood. He contends that we must buy from 
Europe in order that Europe can buy from 
us. Permit Europe to pay us for our surplus 
farm crops in 
goods—open up 
the channels of 
export trade to 
agriculture — and 
the problem 
gradually will 
solve itself. That 
is his position. 

“The farmer,” 
Mr. Underwood 











absorbs may be wrong, but the 
accuracy of his facts is never 
doubted. Moreover, he is not the 
politician who thinks the whole world is un- 
der the microscope screwed in his eye. Rather 
is he the statesman who understands the 
interrelation of facts—and he formulates his 
views as to the effect of the -facts not only 
upon the matter in hand, but kindred mat- 
ters as well. It is this characteristic that has 
given him reputation for judgment and clear 
thinking. 

There is one subject which is Mr. Under- 
wood’s special hobby: That is international 
finance and trade. When I asked him for 
comment on the article by Julius H. Barnes 
which appeared in the December number 
of THe Nation’s Business, he hesitated a 
moment and then with a vigor which caused 
the words fairly to leap from his mouth, 
he exclaimed: 

“If you were to ask me to name the one 
thing which is most vital at this time to the 
prosperity and contentment of America, I 
should unhesitatingly tell you that there is 
nothing that approaches in importance the 
question of the international finances.” 

The Senator feels deeply the responsibility 
of the Government in this matter. He in- 
sists that its refusal to aid in 
the stabilization of interna- 
tional affairs has destroyed 
foreign markets for surplus 
American products. Until this 
condition. is corrected, until 
Europe definitely is on the 
mend, it is the Senator’s opin- 
ion that the economic situation 
in the United States will con- 
tinue in an unsatisfactory state. 

“The world is in distress be- 
cause the unsettled financial 
conditions have made it im- 
possible to do business,’ observed Mr. 
Underwood. “The United States is part and 
parcel of the world’s great economic sys- 
tem; we cannot detach ourselves and create 
anything even resembling a lasting prosperity 
while Europe writhes in the midst of disaster 
and chaos. It is not a situation with which 
we can temporize. It confronts us right 


HELPING HAND To EUROPE 





said, “is hardest 
hit. In his case 
the lesson is a 
poignant one. The market value of his pro- 
duction, under existing conditions, is fixed 
not by the enormous amount of the results 
of his toil that goes into domestic commerce, 
but by the comparatively small amount—the 
surplus—that goes into export trade. 
“Therefore, unless our surplus wheat, our 
surplus meat and our surplus cotton find a 
market in Europe, the prices of 
those commodities in the home 
market will go below the cost . 
of production. 
“We may adopt political ex- 
pedients to produce markets— 


market. Agricultural America 
has but one place where its 
market lies. She doesn’t find jt 
in the Orient, for while th 
Orient may consume a gmylj 
proportion of her cotton crop, yet the Orien; 
itself produces the food supplies that it cop. 
sumes, and the same is true of South Amer. 
ica and of Africa. 

“Europe is essentially a manufacturing 
country. It manufactures more than 
other part of the world and produces less of 
food products than its people need for their 
daily lives. So that our market is not in 
Asia or Africa or South America, but the 
market for the consumption of the 
agricultural products of America lies jp 
Europe and Europe alone. 

“That being the case, why has the market 
failed? I was in Europe last spring, and 
traveled over a large portion of it. If you go 
to the great cities, the white light district 
where the spenders go—and there are spenders 
in all countries—you may not find evidences 
that there has been a great war. You would 
not imagine that men might need food or 
want clothes, because there the spender is 
reckless in his extravagance. 

“But if you had gone with me through the 
hills of France and in the smaller cities and 
had seen the people without employment, you 
would have found that France and the lower 
portion of Europe were both cold and hungry. 
It is only by toil that man has an opportunity 
to buy, and today there are more men in the 
army, who are not toilers, but consumers, 

than there were 
before the Great 
War began. 
: “Mere than that, 
: the ordinary op 
; portunity to work 
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“The United States essen- 
tially is an agricultural coun- 
try; yet to an enormous extent 


it also is a manufacturing country. Com- 


paratively little of America’s manufactured 
goods are shipped abroad. 
sumed at home. 


They are con- 
And when the farmer is 
prosperous, when he 
is able to sell the 
products of his 
fields at a good 
price, then the man- 
ufacturing commu- 
nities also are pros- 
perous, because they 
have a market in 
America. But when 
agriculture fails, dis- 
tress and disaster 
come to manufac- 
turing America. So 
I think it can be said without contravention 
that, essentially, America is dependent upon 
agriculture for her prosperity. 

“Now, what has happened? A market has 
failed for agriculture. To make a market 
somebody must want to buy and must have 
the price to pay. Without the desire to buy 
or without the ability to pay, there is no 





CREATE MARKETS ABROAD 


there is a lack of 
stability of govern- 
ment in Europe. 

“Without stability of government there is 
no stability of finance, because capital is 
always timid; and unless capital has the pro- 
tection of law, capital goes into hiding and 
ceases to function; and without stability of 
finance, there is no stability of business; and 
without stability of business, the man who 
toils with his head or his hands does not have 
the opportunity to work. He is idle, and in 
his idleness he ceases to create capital, 
without that capital that the toiler creates 
with his labor the market fails. 

“The people of Europe need clothes, they 
need food, they need iron and steel, they need 
almost everything that we produce; but t 
haven’t the ability to supply their desires, be- 
cause their capacity to earn has ceased.” 

Mr. Underwood asserted that the market 
for American products in Europe—the market 
now so important to prosperity in the United 
States—is in a state of collapse, with little 
promise of improvement until America adopts 
a policy “looking to the ultimate peace 0 
world and the rehabilitation of shattered 
financial conditions.” And in assuming this 
duty or responsibility, Mr. Underwood de- 
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it will mean, because we have a policy 
and the courage to express it, that we must go 


“~ connection with aid to Europe, Mr. 
Underwood sees no value in the Harding 
for an international court. In his 
view it offers nothing to solve, or to direct 
towards a solution of the grave economic 
and financial problems which still entangle 

He regards America as drifting in 
international affairs more or less helplessly 
without any real policy as a guide; and he 
insists such a policy is paramount in impor- 
tance to a court of law with its laggard 
delays, long-drawn-out discussions and slow 
deliberations. 

The controversies of Europe are European 
and not American; and if Europe so desired 
it could submit them to the international 
court of the League of Nations of which they 
are members. Therefore, Senator Under- 
wood asks, why should the United States 

mote another court and be drawn into 
the disputes which might be submitted to 
that court? It is his conviction that had the 
United States courageously thrown its full 
force behind a permanent, stabilizing and up- 
building program for the rehabilitation of 
Europe, the world today would be far along 
the path to complete peace and real pros- 


perity. 

Senator Underwood holds 
that proper public treatment 
of the railroads of the coun- 
try is essential for public 
prosperity. 

“The whole transportation 
question,” he observed, ‘‘must 
be considered in a spirit of 
fairness both by the owners 
and operators of railroads 
and by the public. Railroad 
tates must reflect the added 
cost of operation, which has 
resulted largely from _ in- 
creased wages, high cost of 
fuel and supplies, and heavy 
taxation. Failure to do so 
would cause suspension of 
train operation and threaten 
bankruptcy. I am earnestly 
opposed to the efforts to raise 
false issues for the purpose 
of misleading public senti- 
ment and bringing about leg- 
islation which is harmful not 
only to the railroads but to 
the people themselves. There 
aré many good features of the Transportation 
Act and they should not be disturbed: and 
when the defects of that law are clearly 
shown by experience they should and un- 
doubtedly will be 
corrected.” 

Senator Under- 
wood realizes 
fully, because of 
its service to in- 
temational trade, 

value of a 
merchant marine. 
wants to see 
Vessels flying the 
erican flag upon 


all the Seven Seas; 
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sistently has opposed proposals looking to a 
government subsidy. “If the Government 
starts by giving a subsidy to build up one 
institution,” he said, “then the Government 
will have to follow by giving subsidies to 
other institutions.” 

In the tariff bill of 1913, which Mr. Under- 
wood sponsored in the House of Representa- 






























tives, he inserted a provi- 
sion giving a discriminating duty 
in favor of goods shipped in American bot- 
toms. Such a policy today, he thinks, would 
be advantageous to the upbuild- 
ing of a merchant marine. 
Reduction of taxes, revision 
of the tariff, opposition to the 
soldiers’ bonus, elimination of a 
governmental bureaucracy which 
is strangling in its effect upon 
the administration 
of public affairs, 
and reversion to 
states’ rights — 
these are some of 
the things also for 





; does not 
believe this condi- 

blishe be ac- 
fomplished by government ownership and 
°peration. ' 
bie Senator has never hesitated to sup- 

Measures to build an American merchant 
his t as a matter of principle, during 
Neatly thirty years in Congress, he con- 
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which Mr. Under- 
wood stands. 
“Strictest econ- 
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oppressive levies of taxes. The cost of gov- 
ernment today is four times greater than it 
was ten years ago; and the payment of in- 
terest on debts contracted for the war does 
not justify any such increase. 

“The power to tax carries with it the power 
to destroy, and there is a heavy responsibility, 
vested by the people in their representatives, 
to see that disaster does not befall us through 
their unwise expenditures and equally unwise 
tax levies. Moreover, heavy taxes operate as 
a drag upon private enterprise and business 
expansion. Our national income last year 
was fifty-eight billion dollars and approx- 
imately seven billions of dollars, or one-eighth 
of those earnings, were taken by the Govern- 
ment to pay its expenses. It is apparent we 
have reached a point where we must call a 
halt upon extravagance, reduce expenditures, 
and cut excessive rates of taxation, and 
through these means we can realize that sound 
system of finance and stability which busi- 
ness must have to prosper and expand, labor 
must have to continue in employment and 
agriculture must have in order to find 
markets.” 

Senator Underwood closed the interview 
with a statement addressed particularly to 
the readers of THe NATION’s BUSINESS: 

“It is an unfortunate condition,” he said, 

“that business men fail to take the interest 
in government which is essential for not only 
their own good but that of the coun- 
try as a whole. So long as the 
republic shall endure, there will 
be grateful acknowledgment 
of the business talents 
exercised for the wel- 
fare of the people by 
the elder Adams, 
Washington, Franklin 
and Robert Morris. 
“From their time, 
until a few decades 
ago, business men 
sought and eag- 
erly participated in 
the functioning of 
the government. 
The business men 
of our generation 
have absorbed them- 
selves in the pursuit 
of their private for- 
tunes. and allowed 
others, less expe- 
rienced, less able 
and less visioned, to 
represent them. 

“IT realize that from some points of view 
public service is ungrateful; that the incum- 
bents of public office get scant praise, and 
oftentimes are subject to sharp and unjust 
criticism, and—on rare occasions—are de- 
stroyed by popular distemper. But there is 
an inner satisfaction in faithful conduct, and 
the duty of every man is to serve his fellows. 

“I sincerely wish THE NATION’s BUSINESS 
would urge its business readers to take stock 
of their responsi- 
bility to the gov- 
ernment and in- 
duce them to give 
their intellect, their 
experience and 
their time to the 
solution of the tre- 
mendous economic 





omy must and should be de- 
manded of the government, 
whether federal, state, or mu- 
nicipal,” he declared. “We are overburdened 
by extravagant appropriations of public 
money, and this has resulted in reckless and 


AMERICAN MERCHANTMARING PRIVATELY OWNED 


problems which 
confront the coun- 
try. These men 
can and would do much toward directing us 
on the way to enduring peace and the hap- 


piness and security which we must have.” 
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HIS is the tale of 

the evolution of a 

professional _ bicy- 
cle-rider who became a 
banker. To be exact, 
our hero should begin as 
scene-shifter in a the- 
ater—for that is where 
he did begin earning his 
living. However, to sim- 
plify the story, and also 
in the interest of alliter- 
ation, we shall consider 
the career of Leonard P. 
Ayres as starting back in the late 90’s when 
he was a trick bicycle-rider. 

Today, as vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company and director of the bank’s 
statistical work, Ayres is one of the best paid 
and perhaps the most ingenious statistician in 
the figuring industry. At the present writing 
Ayres is statistical expert—loaned by the 
Cleveland bank—to the Dawes commission 
now in Europe investigating the ability of 
Germany to pay her debts. 

Germany’s war and after-war problems have 
been interwoven in Ayres’ career as definitely 
as the symbolic design in an antique oriental 
rug. When the United States entered the 
World War, he was director of the educa- 
tional division of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

He went to Washington seeking an oppor- 
tunity to do any kind of statistical chores, 
no matter how menial, for the Council of 
National Defense. Everybody assured him 
that he had not the slightest need of a 
statistician—that, indeed, that was the very 
thing he needed everything else but. 

Ayres paid no heed to this but went right 
ahead with his plans to be a war statistician. 
One morning he noticed a lot of workmen 
shoving furniture about, rearranging the 
Council’s offices. Without stopping to ask 
questions, Ayres took off his coat and collar, 
rolled up his sleeves and tried to look like 
a furniture mover. All afternoon he helped 
move office furniture. 

In the general excitement and confusion he 
managed-to pick out a nice little desk and 
a quiet corner for himself. Before going out 
that evening he tacked a card on the desk 
reading: Dr. Ayres—Division of Statistics. 
Later he got permission to stay there tem- 
porarily. He had never before used the 
“Dr.” title, though he had long been the 
proprietor of a Ph.D. degree; but here he 
thought was a time when one should not 
overlook any bets. 

Somebody noticed that there was a division 
of statistics and sent back an inquiry involv- 
ing a tedious investigation that nobody else 
seemed.keen about undertaking. Ayres bus- 
tled about and got the desired information. 
Other inquiries came about the extent of cer- 
tain phases of preparation and Ayres discov- 
ered this basic principle of gathering infor- 
mation: 

Knowledge is like money. If you have a 
little you can make a quick turnover and get 
more. The less you know, the harder it is 
to find out anything. 

Before long, Ayres had collected more in- 
formation about our state of preparation than 
was possessed by anybody else. He prepared 
a highly confidential report twice each week 
and made four copies of it which he ground 
out of a wheezy old typewriter. These four 


Col. L. P. Ayres 


copies were sent to the Director of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, the Chief of Staff 
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of the Army, the Secretary of War, and the 
War Industries Board. 

The General Staff decided that his work 
was of too confidential a nature to be per- 
formed by a civilian and that he must be 
in uniform, subject to military control. They 
made him a lieutenant-colonel, in charge of 
their statistical branch—thereby shattering a 
precedent, for no officer from civilian life 
had ever before been placed in charge of a 
branch of the General Staff. 

But this was by no means all. He was 
called upon to organize and head the statis- 
tical work of the War Industries Board, the 
Priorities Board and the Allies’ Purchasing 
Commission. 

General Pershing had become so impressed 
with Ayres’ statistical charts of the progress 
of the war that he kept cabling for more 
information from him and finally ordered 
him to come to France as chief statistical 
officer of the American Expeditionary Force. 
After the armistice Ayres became chief sta- 
tistical officer of the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace. He was decorated with 
a Distinguished Service Medal. 

Back in 1902, with no motive other than 

the search for adventure, Ayres drifted down 
to Porto Rico and got a job teaching school. 
Four years later he was general superintendent 
of schools in Porto Rico. From Porto Rico 
he went to New York to become educational 
director of the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
it was while on that job that he performed 
a feat which greatly changed the teaching of 
spelling. 
_While visiting a school in a mid-western 
city Ayres chanced to listen to a spelling test 
given to a group of seventh-grade children. 
He took down the words as they were read 
by the teacher. When he later corrected his 
paper, he discovered that he had failed on 
about half the words. This set him to 
thinking. 

In looking over the list, he observed that 
many of the words he never before had heard 
of. There were two or three names of 
flowers, and they were not even well-known 
flowers. No wonder he missed them! But 
even if he did know how to spell 
them, what good would it do 
him? He might never again 
have occasion to spell them. 
He picked up a school spell- 
ing book and found an aston- 
ishingly large number of 
words that are rarely used. 
It occurred to him that if 
a youngster in school were 
drilled on words that he 
would often use in after 
years, instead of words that 
were merely difficult but seldom 
encountered, the information 
thus gained might come in 
handy in after life. 

By tabulation of thousands 
of words used in letters 
written by all sorts of 
people, Ayres found 
out exactly what words 
are most used in every- 
day affairs. He 
learned that 10 per 
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of the and and; nine common words make ua 
one-fourth of all we use and nine-tenths of a 
the words ordinarily employed by an ayer 
individual may be found in a list of one thes 
sand words. — 

Every spelling book published since Ayrer 
investigation has its contents based on which 
words are most needed instead of which ag 
most difficult. Ayres’ monograph, “Laggard 
in Our Schools,” in which he showed that the 
average youngster left school without 
completing the sixth grade, started an uproar 
in the educational world. Ne 

Three or four years ago, when Ayres went 
from the Russell Sage Foundation to becog 
vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
pany, he shifted his statistical talents 
education to economics. The world of 
was entirely new to him. Consequealiil 
was able to study price trends with an 
mind and to reduce his facts to their singe 
terms. One of his discoveries is that 
is available for any small investor a fairly 
dependable barometer of what may be er 
pected in the stock market. This barometer 
is the interest rate on short-time loans by 
banks—sixty- and ninety-day money loaned to 
business men. When the interest rate for 
such loans is higher than the interest rate 
on bonds, stock prices may be expected to 
drop. 

Early in February, 1922, after a study of 
price movements in the past, Ayres predicted 
that bonds would reach their maximum price 
some time in the following September. Now 
it is easy to make a prediction and whisper 
it quietly to one or two friends, but Ayres 
had such confidence in his figures that he put 
his prediction into type and made it public. 
Bonds did reach their highest price on Sep- 
tember 15. He predicted last spring, nearly 
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six months in advance, that the low point } 


in bond prices in the present business cycle 
would be reached in the first week of October, 
1923. The low point actually was reached 
on October 2! 

No statistical job is too big or too. trivial 
for Ayres to tackle. He once made a study 
of the relations between band music and the 
speed of six-day bicycle-racers. Another study 
was of the relative wearing qualities of four 
fifty-cent neckties against one at $2; also how 

a pair of $10 shoes wears in com- 
parison with two pairs of $5 





shoes. Whenever he goes to 
a public meeting, he follows 
a habit of timing each-speak- 
er and figuring out how many 
minutes of talk were Te | 
quired for each idea. 
As a sample of Ayres | 
gift for analyzing evety- | 
day human problems, listen | 
to him expound his theory : 
of the controlling factor that 
enables one man to earn more | 
money than another: 
“IT beliéve,” he said to mé | 
“that there is such a controlling 
factor and that it consists m 
the ability to influence 
actions of others. It 
may be described more 
fully as the ability t 
see things from 
other person’s 
of view, and to per 
suade the other per 





cent of all the words 
we write are repetitions 


Colonel Ayres first figured in life 
as a trick bicycle-rider 


son to see things from 
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Reparations Committee of Experts in First Meeting 


The unofficial international committee of financial experts, appointed to 
From left to right: Emile Francqui, 
vice-governor of the Societe Generale, Baron Maurice Houtart, banker, 
Belgium; Prof. Allin of the Law School of Paris, and M. Parmentier, 
administrator of the Credit Foncier, General Charles G. Dawes (Chairman) 


straighten out the Reparations tangle. 


your point of view. If we analyze carefully 
the reasons for the different grades of 
remuneration within the same profession, I 
think we shall find that those who receive the 
highest salaries usually owe their success pri- 
marily to their skill in dealing with people, 
and only in secondary degree to their knowl- 
edge, or to their intellectual capacity to deal 
with abstract concepts. This principle is well 
illustrated in my own profession of statistics. 

“There are many good statisticians in this 
country, and most of them are not well paid. 
But from time to time some member of the 
profession demonstrates his ability to write 
about his investigations interestingly and con- 
vincingly, and when he develops that power 
he immediately moves into a higher salary 
range. He is often no more skilled in statis- 
tics than he was before, but he has learned 
to use his material to influence others; that 


has increased his value and his earning power. 


“Even in manufacturing industries illus- 
trations of the same sort continually appear. 
The father of one of my assistants acquired 
a small varnish factory many years ago in 
partial payment of a bad debt, and found 
among the assets a barrel of gum that had 
been sent north by an exporting house in 
the tropics to find out whether it was of any 
value. He soon decided that it was no good 
48 a constituent of varnish, and entered upon 
4 prolonged series of experiments to see 
whether or not it could be manufactured 
into chewing gum. Eventually he found out 
how to flavor it, and he invented machines 
which rolled it into strips and wrapped them 
in packages so that the product was a com- 
mercially successful confection. 

After the new business had been run in a 
modest way for some time, he sold it and 

_machines to a Chicago man named 

y, who proceeded to tell the whole 
World how the flavor lasts, and rapidly built 
P a great fortune from the proceeds. It 
Was the father of my assistant who had the 
—T and technique, but it was the gen- 
“man from Chicago who had the ability to 

nce the actions of his fellow-beings, 
and he reaped the rewards. 
some fields the rewards that go to the 
man of Surpassing skill are almost absurdly 


great, but these highest prices are paid only 
for the exhibitions of ability that are of such 
a sort to stir the emotions of those who pay 
to be present. 

“The champion heavy-weight pugilist may 
receive a half-million dollars for a few min- 
utes of strenuous work. His training part- 
ners, who are nearly as adept as he is, may, 
if they are fortunate, receive one one-hun- 
dredth as much for taking part in a similar 
contest. 

“Now, ability to influence the actions of 
others is not a substitute for skill and knowl- 
edge; it is merely an important supplemen- 
tary quality which largely determines how 
effectively the possessor can take advantage 
of his opportunities. The young man in busi- 
ness, the lawyer, the clergyman, the statis- 
tician, the doctor and the manufacturer must 
all master the techniques of their jobs if they 
are to do well. There is no substitute for that 
knowledge. 


The Talent for Pleasing 


“IQUT WHEN that grasp and insight have 
been attained I think it will still be true 
that this additional quality that I have been 
talking about will be the conditioning factor 
which determines the market value of his ser- 
vices. We have in English no word or term 
which describes that quality. The Spanish 
have one which means the gift of people and 
they think of it as a clearly definable charac- 
teristic, like courage, perseverance, or honesty. 
“A colonel in the army told me about his 
first meeting with a certain general. He said: 
‘I came away feeling that he was the greatest 
man in the world, and that I was the next 
greatest.’ That illustrates what I mean by 
the gift of people. 
“During the war it was my duty to furnish 
a part of the fact basis for the thinking and 
acting of military, naval and industrial lead- 
ers who met in conference in Washington and, 
later, in France to decide on policies. It was 
my good fortune to be present at a great 
number of meetings in which the country’s 
foremost military and industrial leaders strove 
to solve the problems of those trying days. 
“These circumstances afforded an unusual 


and Owen D. Young of the General Electric Company, New York; Sir 
Robert Molesworth Kindersley, Director of the Bank of England, and Sir 
Josiah Charles Stamp, Secretary of Nobel Industries, Ltd., Great Britain; 
Alberto Pirello and Frederico Flora, professor of financial science at the 
University of Bologna, Italy. 


opportunity to observe acknowledged leaders 
in action, and to attempt to discover what 
are the qualities of leadership. After much 
careful observation I came to the conclusion 
that, despite all the apparent contradictions 
of observable evidence, there are four char- 
acteristics that are shared in common by 
almost all real leaders. 

“In the first place, and as a solid founda- 
tion for their other qualities, they possess 
knowledge of the field in which they work. 
They do not always have greater knowledge 
of their own specialties than others in the 
same occupations, but they do have enough 
general grasp and special technique to enable 
them to take advantage of new opportunities, 

“In the second place, leaders have courage, 
and in part they have it because they know 
their jobs. The man who is doubtful is sure 
to be slow and timid, while the one who 
knows that he knows is prompt and coura- 
geous. But leaders have an additional sort of 
courage which consists in being willing to take 
a chance. They try to be sure about what 
is the best thing to do, and when that is im- 
possible they act as if they were sure and go 
ahead anyway. 

“A third quality is activity, and this in turn 
is partly dependent on their courage. They 
are continually doing something. If they do 
not know what to do in a situation that de- 
mands action, they do something. By doing 
something all the time, and being right part 
of the time, they get a great deal accom- 
plished. 

“The fourth common quality of leadership 
is the one I have characterized as being the’ 
controlling factor in the power to earn—the 
gift of people. The exercise of this qual- 
ity largely depends on the ability to speak 
and write. One thing that leaders can always 
do is to communicate their thoughts to others, 
and this is true even when they have the 
reputation of being characteristically taciturn. 
To the man who can express his thoughts to 
influence the rest of us, society gives great 
rewards. 

In appearance Ayres is a quiet, meek little 
man such as one might expect to find behind 
the second chair in a small-town barber shop. 
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More Government in Business 


A MONOPOLISTIC federal fund for the payment of compen- 

sation to insured employes in the District of Columbia is 
again proposed by Mr. Fitzgerald, representative in the Congress 
from the Third District of Ohio. His bill was defeated last 
year. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
consistently opposed the monopolistic provisions of the Fitz- 
gerald bill since they were first proposed, and it will continue 
to oppose them on the ground that they would put the Gov- 
ernment in the insurance business to the exclusion of all types 
of private insurance. 

Monopolistic state fund insurance has been tried in several of 
the states and found wanting both in service and in economy. 
Apart from the possibilities of political exploitation, proposals 
for monopolistic state fund insurance of workmen’s compensa- 
tion foreshadow further encroachments on the domain of 
private business. The reasons that are urged in behalf of 
monopolizing this branch of insurance could apply with equal 
force to every form of competitive individual enterprise. With 
this measure as an entering wedge, the whole economic struc- 
ture would be susceptible to further unjustifiable intrusions of 
government. 

The business community should be vigilant to prevent the 
blunder in prospect through the re-introduction of the Fitz- 
gerald bill. 





Washington April, 1924 














A Tariff Slowly Flexible 


(THE FLEXIBLE tariff has been brought to the test of trial 

at last. Since September, 1922, the President has had au- 
thority to change duties, by not more than a half, in order to 
equalize shifting costs of production here and abroad, but could 
exercise his power only after the Tariff Commission had made 
investigations and conducted hearings. 

The proceeding which has now resulted in a Presidential proc- 
lamation under the flexible tariff did not augur any too well in 
its initial stages. On November 15, when the commission an- 
nounced it had begun an investigation with respect to wheat, as 
grown in our northwestern states and Canada, it took the 
unusual course of adding a statement to the public in which it 
laid stress upon the time its procedure would occupy. 

It deprecated “groundless anticipations” of “what is or what 
is not feasible” under the flexible tariff. This was a kind of 
double-barreled slingshot, designed to kill two birds at once, 
both the optimists and the pessimists. 

The commission began with a preliminary hearing on No- 
vember 26, and followed it with an expedition of its own men, 
under one of the commissioners, into the field, both in our 
spring-wheat states and in Canada. By February the commis- 
sion had the material in hand regarding wheat, flour, and mill 
feeds, and made it available for discussion at hearings which 
opened on February 18. 

It seems that the commission concluded that there was a 
basis for exercise of the President’s power by increasing duties 
on wheat and flour and decreasing them on mill feeds. The 
commission appears to have been unable, however, to decide for 
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some time how it would place its conclusions before the Presi. 
dent. Eventually, though, all Gordian knots are Cut, and on 
March 7 the President issued his proclamation, invoking ‘ 
the first time the use of the flexible tariff. 

On April 6, therefore, the duty on wheat will be ij 
from 30 to 42 cents a bushel, the duty on flour will rise from 
78 cents to $1.04 a hundred pounds, and the duty for bray 
and other by-product feeds produced in milling wheat will fa} 
from 15 per cent ad valorem to 74 per cent. In other words 
the President has not used his full authority in the case of 
wheat by 3 cents and has raised the duty on flour to accord 
with the increase on wheat, but has gone to the full extey 
allowed him in reducing the duty on feeds, cutting it by 50 
per cent. 

With the issue of the President’s proclamation changing the 
duty on wheat the Tariff Commission does not find itself yp. 
occupied. On March 27, exactly one year after it began its 
study at request of the President, it will be holding hearings 
upon data it has collected about costs of producing sugar. 0j 
old, at any rate, sugar has been a deal more provocative of 
controversy than wheat. 


The Habeas Corpus Route to America 


ABEAS corpus turns out to be the alien’s friend. An alien 

came properly into the United States, and then asked ad- 
mission of his wife and children. The immigration authorities 
pointed to a full quota. The alien hired an attorney who 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus and won for his client’s family 
on the ground that the quota law is only supplemental to the 
immigration law of 1917, under which the family could enter 
the country. 





Possibly having heard of the achievement, but more prob- | 


ably in blissful ignorance of it, another alien sailed abroad, took 
to himself a bride, and appeared with her at the gates of Ellis 
Island after the quota was filled: Again the authorities were 
hostile, and again the writ of habeas corpus succeeded. 

A longshoreman was the next alien to have a contest with the 
law. After getting into the United States, he acquired a proxy 
bride in Spain. Although the Spanish quota was filled when 
the bride appeared on our shores for the first glimpse of her 
husband, the writ of habeas corpus helped her, too. To cap the 
climax, however, or possibly to exact revenge, the immigration 
authorities looked into the longshoreman’s past, discovered he 
had obtained his own entrance by fraud, and deported /tim to 
foreign parts, bride or no bride. 

The damage the writ of habeas corpus has been doing to the 
quota law is now before the Supreme Court. 


Vexing Questions of Ocean Rates 


()CEAN rates are getting much attention in the early spring 

of 1924. There is the question of rates by rail from the 
Middle West to the Pacific coast in competition with rates by 
rail to the east coast and thence by intercoastal steamers. The 
Shipping Board has formally protested to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the commission permitting any such 
rail rates as the railroads wish to put into effect. 

Against an increase of 10 cents a hundred pounds for trams 
porting American food products across the Atlantic the Secre 
tary of Agriculture has protested. The steamship owners have 
said the increase is necessary that they may avoid loss. 


As the Shipping Board announces that, since divorcing the | 





Fleet Corporation the board is better able to proceed vigorously 


with exercise of its original functions, it may find a way to look 
into the ocean rates on pork products and find whether or not 
the Secretary of Agriculture is right in saying the Americal 
farmer pays the freight. However that may be, the board has 
found time to start events happening under Section 28 of the 
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Merchant Marine Act. Since 1920 this section has been kept 
out of action by certificates from the board to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, saying in effect that American vessels 
did not provide in themselves adequate shipping facilities for 
our commerce. “s 

At the end of February, however, the board made a certificate 
to the opposite effect. It told the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that adequate shipping facilities now exist in vessels 

‘no the American flag to handle all commodities across the 
North Atlantic except grain. As a consequence, the Commerce 
Commission on March 11 announced that after May 20 inland 
shipments going to Europe will move at rail export rates 
only when the vessel to perform the ocean transportation is 
American. 

If they are to be shipped on a vessel flying another flag they 
will take, for the rail part of the journey, the higher domestic 
rate for the rail haul to the port. This discrimination in the 
rail rates, of course, is intended to benefit American ships. 

Possibly, we are coming into an era when ocean rates will 
occupy a lot of our attention. 


Cotton, Cotton, Who Had the 579,000 Bales? 


BALE of cotton is a pretty sizable object, and 579,000 of 
them are certainly a lot to drift in from nowhere. 

That is apparently the point of view of some of the cotton 
people. When the Bureau of the Census reported that as of 
the end of last July 579,000 bales of cotton more had been 
accounted for in consumption and distribution than there had 
been in the statistics to distribute, everybody agreed the figure 
was pretty high. There always has been a discrepancy between 
the bales counted as they go into our cotton mills and go 
aboard ship for foreign destinations and the figures for the 
total supplies. In no earlier year, however, had the discrepancy 
got above 340,000 bales. 

There are clues to the origin of these numerous bales of 
cotton which do not appear in the statistics until the cotton 
migrates from the country or gets started into the process of 
manufacture. These clues the 
Bureau of the Census has al- 


tary of Commerce announced that he had appointed a com- 
mittee of statisticians, and asked them to make an inves- 
tigation and recommend any changes in statistical methods, 
or any new legislation that might tend to assist in an exact 
enumeration of the bales of cotton. It will be interesting 
to see how far these independent statisticians can go toward 
getting an exact tally. > 


Collapsible Currency 


(CONCERTINA currency is the characterization given by 

Hartley Withers to sundry brands of currency which in 
recent years have been advocated by various people as “sub- 
stitutes” for gold-standard money and described not only as 
“just as good” but as “scientific.” Mr. Withers is a financial 
writer of experience and does not hesitate to break a lance, or 
a whole sheaf of lances, with our own Professor Irving Fisher, 
the Swedish savant Professor Cassel, or Mr. J. M. Keynes who 
has insisted upon stirring things up in England. 

That the gold standard should be abolished and a “scientific” 
currency should be substituted Mr. Withers believes is the 
opinion chiefly of theoretical economists, who begin with the 
quantity theory of money and proceed to argue that the level 
of prices depends upon the relation between the volume of 
money coming forward to buy goods and the volume of goods 
coming forward to be bought. The economists at whom Mr. 
Withers aims his sarcasm accordingly reason that the only 
thing we have to do in order to maintain a stable price level 
is to regulate the amount of money to the fluctuating quantity 
of goods. 

“Beautiful in theory,” exclaims Mr. Withers, and as wonder- 
fully simple in conception as one of these modern American 
contraptions which one sets, each morning immediately after 
breakfast, in order to keep the heat of his residence “normal” 
during the whole day. From this point of view, the only 
difficulty is that the ingenious scheme would not work. He 
remembers in the first place that there is a “velocity” of circu- 
lation which makes a great 
difference in effective circula- 





ways faithfully recorded. Fer 
example, there is no way of 


The Same Old Game 


tion. He then goes on to 
point out that the actual busi- 





making sure that warehouse- 


ness of expansion and con- 





men and other people holding 
cotton return precise figures, 
and small errors here and 
there would produce large to- 
tal mistakes. 

Besides, there is the “city” 
crop of cotton. Everybody 
seems to know it is a pretty 
big crop, but exactly how 
large it is there is no way 
of telling. It has its origin in 
the cotton plucked from 
“country” bales as samples. 
These samples are ordinarily 
gamered, baled, and started 
on their way as new bales of 
cotton. How many of them 
there are nobody has ever 
been able to count. Thus, 
they make a contribution to 
the inaccuracy of the figures 
when there is an attempt to 
balance supplies of cotton 
against cotton going into the 
channels of distribution. 

On February 28 the Secre- 








traction is not so easy to man- 
age as some folk imagine. 
The most the Bank of Eng- 
land has ever been able to do 
is to exercise a braking effect. 
In the spring of 1920 it ran 
the discount rate up to 7 per 
cent, but bank deficits con- 
tinued to increase until the 
end of 1920. In 1922 credit 
in England contracted in the 
face of a declining bank rate, 
which went down to 3 per 
cent. 

Going back to days before 
the war for data, Mr. Withers 
finds the same lack of corre- 
spondence between the hard 
facts of experience and the 
theory of stabilizing the price 
level by inventing a “scien- 
tific’ substitute for the gold 
standard. Reverting to a 
musical simile, he likens ad- 
vocacy of the “scientific” the- 
ory to playing the concertina. 
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‘The Map of the Nation’s Business 








This map shows the general condi- 
tions of the country on March 10, 
1924. Light areas indicate good crops, 
and trade and industrial activity. In the 
black areas these conditions are lack- 
img. The shaded areas are half way. 
Only actual conditions are shown; pros- 
pects are not indicated. 








The Business Map of Last Month 
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most instances, while in others it is 

undeniably slow. General characteriza- 
tion is difficult notwithstanding that most 
measures of movement show a big, though not 
in all cases a record, volume. There is no 
great onward sweep such as was seen say a 
year ago, nor such as was witnessed on the 
rebound from the disastrous coal strike em- 
bargo in the autumn of 1922. 

In some cases the volume or value of trade 
does not show the full normal growth that 
should come with the yearly growth in popu- 
lation. Part of this is due to its being a sort 
of slackwater period, with all that this im- 
plies in the way of winter buying having about 
been finished while spring buying at retail is 
yet to develop. 

Part of our business troubles, too, may be 
charged to politics breeding uncertainty, as for 
instance in regard to future taxes; but the 


[nose is good in some spots, fair in 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


comparative mildness of the winter, with the 
inevitable bad roads in many areas, has not 
been favorable in many districts to profitable 
final distribution of heavy goods. Price un- 
certainties have been and are to be reckoned 
with, these more particularly touching the 
willingness of buyers to operate freely for 
spring or beyond. Never before have pur- 
chasers gone ahead so carefully and “watched 
their steps.” Nevertheless a big business is 
being done. 

It has not been entirely a “winter of our 
discontent,” some lines having done well, while 
others have done rather poorly. If a classi- 
fication were to be attempted, it would still be 
along lines previously noted. The big con- 
structive trades—automobiles, iron, steel, most 


other metals, petroleum, lumber, hardware, 
paint, etc., have been favorably situated. On 
the other hand the apparel trades, textiles and 
footwear lines, have been hard put to it te 
make a fair showing. Even in the first-named 
lines there have been some apparent reactions, 
in the nature of breathing spells as it were. 
The copper industry has been producing 
heavily at home and abroad. United States 
production has doubled in two years, but the 
price has not been profitable judging from 
passing of dividends by some of the so-¢ 
high-cost producers and the shutting down of 
some mines. : : 
The steel trade, stimulated by active buying 
of railway rolling stock, cars and locomotives. 
and sheets and bars for automobile makers 
structural material for builders, has | 
about the best situated of all the industries} 
the success of leading automobile manulac 
turers in setting up new high records for 
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Wherever truck wheels turn 


T 


ONGUE or pen has never uttered a 
truck advertisement more clear and 
convincing than the one being written 
every hour of every day on the face of 
earth by the tens of thousands of 
White Trucks in service. 


These White Trucks write in work, not 
words; in performance, not promise. They 
write in money-earning miles. 





And men read what they write. It is read on 
the neat mahogany desk top of the fleet 
owner. It is written there on cost records. 
It is read in the sweaty clatter and turmoil 
of the teeming freight depot; amid 
screeching of hoists and clanging of 
buckets where great buildings are 
struggling towards the sky line; on the 
long, silent, all-night drive over a 
trackless plateau to a lone, gaunt oil 
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derrick or a mine shaft. It is written there 
in unfailing dependability. It is read by the 
hard-headed, tight-fisted captain of industry 
and by the weather-beaten, hard-handed 
captain of a single truck—the driver. And 
each reader understands it, for it is written 
in the universal language of work well done. 


The vast fleets on the White Roll Call; the 
unmatched volume of mileage records in 
multiples of 100,000 miles; the 23 years 
through which The White Company has risen 
to the leadership of the truck industry—these 
are chapters in this story. 


Before you buy a truck, read this 
advertisement which is being written 
daily by White Trucks in service. It 
is being written wherever trucks wheel 
turn—in your city, right there in the 
street outside your window. ~ 


ous, sustained 


transportation everywi 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


WHITE TRUCKS 


When writing to Tot Wuite Company please mention the Nation's Business 
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January and February sales 
excepted. 

The building-material trades have all had a 
big winter business, but some slackening in 
the lumber and brick trades has followed. 
Big supplies of building materials to meet an 
equally large expected demand have been en- 
gaged, and the opening of active operations 
in the northern states may eliminate the 
softening of values recently noted, especially 
in lumber, in some sections. 

Agricultural implements have sold better 
than a year ago, as have fertilizers; but in- 
tense competition is reported in the latter in- 
dustry with consequent embarrassment of one 
large concern partly attributable to this cause, 
but partly also to losses on high-priced mate- 
rials bought during the boom years. 

In the textile trades the slowness noted in 
cotton-goods buying in January, with the re- 
ports of curtailment not only in this country 
but also in Great Britain, resulted. in a big 
drop in raw cotton prices. The decline in 
February was 6 cents, while the recession 
from December 1 to February 1 was 9 2-5 
cents. There are some signs that this break 
has put a new face on things, but the advent 
of spring weather is apparently needed to re- 
veal just what buyers will do. 

Most of the woolen and worsted goods 
opened for fall by big mills are priced below 
a year ago. This has given food for thought 
to raw-wool buyers and holders who expected 
to see prices in this country rise to a parity 
with prices in Europe and in large producing 
countries. 

Raw silk has continued to drop, being 50 
cents off from February 1, 80 cents below 
March 1 a year ago, and $3 below October 1, 
1923, following the earthquake in September. 

That the stock market movement has been 
a disappointment for both bulls and bears in 
the past two months seems evident from the 
fact that February sales were the smallest for 
some months (they were increasing a year 
ago), while stock-price averages have moved 
uncertainly and show slight changes. Bonds 


output is 
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have sold better relatively than have stocks; 
and prices have stiffened except where struc- 
tural weakness was feared or revealed, or 
where depreciation in exchange, as in francs, 
affected some foreign bonds. Money has 
been in better demand for business uses. 

It has been rather fashionable to speak of 
commodity prices as having been stabilized 
in recent months, and this view has no doubt 
been colored by the rather slow movement of 
the indexes which, massing the movements of 
all prices, have like the traditional average, re- 
sulted in something quite unlike anything 
seen in real life. The fact is, of course, that 
prices rarely are really stabilized, that is, 
without much if any movement; and the past 
few months have seen proof of this in the big 
declines in cotton, cotton goods, eggs, silk, 
butter, hogs and their products with the ad- 
vances in wheat, corn, flour, sheep, coffee, 
lead, tin and petroleum and its products. 

Bradstreet’s index for March 1 reveals a 
drop of 2.2 per cent in a month, 4 per cent 
in three months and 7 per cent in a year. 
Prices are 21 per cent above the low of 1921 
but 38 per cent below the 1920 peak. 


Sales Still Gaining 


ETAIL trade returns for January, Federal 
Reserve figures, showed gains of 7.5 per 
cent over a year ago; mail-order sales gained 
11 per cent and chain stores 14 per cent. 
Wholesale trade gained only about 2 per cent, 
which is not up to the normal increase to be 
looked for. The retail sales gain that month 
was aided by low prices and cold weather. 
Obtainable figures for February show mail- 
order sales a shade below January but 16 per 
cent above February last, which is an un- 
deniably good showing. Irregular returns are 
a feature here, and for the two months one 
large house reports 3.1 per cent gain, while 
the other notes 35.6 increase. Chain-store 
sales point to a gain of 19 per cent over 
February, 1923. 
Industry in January was active outside of 
textiles; and February saw more doing in 
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iron, in steel, and in coal for a while 
the soft coal strike menace disappeared. Car 
loadings for February, where not affected by 
holidays, exceeded the best of past years jg 
that month; but earnings returns in Jan 
hardly measured up to the anticipations, For 
instance, car loadings exceeded those of Jan- 
uary, 1923, by 1.2 per cent; but gross earp. 
ings fell 7 per cent; and net operating income 
dropped 16 per cent. Employment has felt mig. 
winter influences, but the decline from the 
of 1923 is not above 5 per cent at its worst 
The wheat situation, present and prospec. 
tive, presents several angles. Seven months 
exports to January 31, wheat and floy 
reckoned in bushels, were 50,000,000 bushels 
less than a year ago, which in turn fell 50. 
000,000 bushels below two years ago, Prices 
have held up well, partly on the expectations 
that the tariff will be raised to 45 cents, and 
partly on the idea based on reduced estimates 
of wheat stacks on farms as of March 1 that 
wheat east of the Rockies is on a domestic 
basis. The new crop condition is irregular. 
The export trade outlook as a whole up to 
February, helped wonderfully by larger ex. 
ports of high-priced cotton more than offset- 
ting losses in grain exports, does not show up 
much differently than of late; but any view 
which excludes the hopeful situation engen- 
dered by the labors of the committees work- 
ing on German problems, seems faulty.’ It is 
easy to calculate that a lifting of European 
exchange rates slightly would have a beneficial 
effect on all branches of our export trade. 
What measures of movement are available 
for February are mainly cheerful. February 
bank clearings gained 7.6 per cent over the 
like month a year ago, nearly three times the 
rate of increase in January, while for two 
months the gain is 5 per cent -over 1923. 
February failures were slightly more in 
number than a year ago, but liabilities were 
heavily in excess of a year ago. Pig iron pro- 
duction for February was nearly 2 per cent 
larger than the longer month of January, while 
2.7 per cent above February a year ago. 


Keeping Your Local Trade at Home 














OST OF the merchants = 
doing business in the 
United States are faced 


with the problem of keeping 
the local trade at home. This 
is not only a problem for the 
dealers of clothing and of dry- 
goods, but o1 furniture, hard- 
ware, farm implements, and 
even of groceries. The loss of 
local trade, no matter how 


acute it may be in certain geede. 


localities, can usually be traced 3. —_——— of local stores. 3. Lack of progressive sales methods. 

to Ww agencies: mail-order 4. Personal interest of the proprietor. 4. Unattractive stores. 

h in R - he | tail 5. Small stocks of exclusive lines. 5. Lack of proper solicitation. 
ouses, an the arger retal 6. Ease of establishing credit locally. 6. Bargain sales in large cities. 

stores in adjacent cities. The 7. Civic pride. 7. Prestige of a distant market. 


second of these two problems 


FOR TRADING LOCALLY 


2. Equal quality in all reliable stores. 





To You, a Small-Town Merchant 


ERE IS a plain talk to the merchant who complains that his customers 
leave town to buy, or patronize mail-order houses. 
Mr. White’s seven reasons why they leave you and why they don’t: 


The Main Reasons 


stock. 


Here, too, are 


FOR TRADING ELSEWHERE 


1. Lower prices in middle and high-priced 1. Greater variety from which to choose. 
2. Local merchants’ failure to keep up 


mated that a small dry-goods 
store can operate at a cost of 
about 17 per cent, while a 
larger one must have an op- 
erating cost of nearly 24 per 
cent, a difference of 7 per cent 
on net sales. As against these 
figures, department stores will 
average more than 27 per cent. 
This difference is primarily 
due to higher rents, the need 
of more advertising in the 
larger cities, a heavier loss 
from bad debts, a more €x- 
pensive delivery system, and 
added services which are not 
needed in a smaller locality. 





is considered here in the 
greater detail. 

Most merchants recognize 
this condition, but very few 
try to overcome it. What I want to show 
are the advantages and the fallacies of such 
buying upon the part of the consumer and 
to suggest concrete ways in which merchants 
can win back this potential market. 

Usually the smaller the city the more 
acute is the problem. Therefore, the in- 


vestigation which is the basis for this article 
was carried on in two cities less than thirty 


By WILFORD L. WHITE 


miles apart, one having a population of about 
250,000, the other about 10,000. 

It is a fact that a progressive store located 
in a small town can undersell one in a larger 
city on medium-and high-priced merchandise. 
If two stores offer the same quality and ser- 
vices, the smaller one can sell medium and 
high-priced merchandise at lower prices, be- 
cause its overhead charges are less. It is esti- 


The investigation showed 
that the same models and 
styles of men’s clothing were 
selling at from five to fifteen 
dollars more in the larger city. Medium and 
high-priced shoes sold at from fifty cents to 
two dollars more per pair in the larger. 
the other hand, low-priced shoes sold at from 
fifty cents to one dollar more in the smaller 
of the two cities. : 

One reason for the lower prices in the 
larger city on cheap merchandise is that the 
stores can turn over this type of stock very 
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OUR ELECTRIFIED C 





In the Home 


Air Heaters Motors for 
Auto Engine Ironers 
Heaters Sewing Machines 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Washing 


Automatic Ranges 
Bell Ringers 

Cozy Glows Machines, etc. 
Curling Irons Newel Posts 

Fans Percolators 


THE NATION’S 













Where 
Westinghouse Serves 


At home, at work, at play, and on your 
way from one to the other, you live in an 
electrified world made possible by the 
generation and transmission of alternating 
current—the great contribution of George 
Westinghouse to his fellow men. 








Fuses Radio Equipment 
Hot Plates Rectigon for Charging 
Irons Automobile and 


Lighting Equipment 
Mazda Lamps 
Meters 
Micarta 
Motors for 

Buffers 

Grinders 

Ice Cream 

Freezers 


Radio Batteries 
Safety Switches 
Solar Glows 
Table Stoves 
Transformers 
Turnover Toasters 
Waffle Irons 
Warming Pads 
Water Heaters 





On the Street 


Street Railway Equipment 


Arc Welding 
Equipment 
Automatic Sub- 
stations 
Babbitting Outfits 
Babbitt Metal 
Baking Ovens 
Circuit-breakers 
Control Equipment 
Fans 
Gears and Pinions 
Insulating Materials 
Lightning Arresters 


Lighting Fixtures 

Line M aterial 

Machine Tool 
Motors 

Mazda Lamps 

Motors 

Portable Substations 

Relays 

Solder and Babbitt 
Pots 

Switches 

l'ransformers 

rrolley Poles 


Street Lighting Equipment 


Cables and Conduit 
Control Apparatus 
Mazda Lamps 


Ornamental Posts 
Street Hoods 
lransformers 





In Mines 


Are Welding 
Equipment 

Automatic Starters 
and Controllers 

Automatic Sub- 
stations 

Battery Charging 
Equipment 

Circuit Breakers 

Electric Heating 
Apparatus 

Fans 

Gears and Pinions 

Headlights 

Insulating Materials 





When writing to 


Lightning Arresters 
Line Material 
Locomotives 
Mazda Lamps 
Motors for Hoists, 
Pumps and Tipples, 
or Breakers 
Motor Generators 
Portable 
Substations 
Switchboards 
Synchronous 
Converters 
Transformers 
Ventilating Outfits 









WESTINGHOUSE 


The organization which he founded has 
made the application cf this power to every 
phase of human activity so natural and 
simple that few realize how it has revolu- 
tionized our civilization. 









WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 





Representatives Everywhere 








Automotive Equipment 


Ammeters 
Generators 


Ignition Equipment 
Lighting Equipment 


Mazda Lamps 


Micarta Propellers 
Starting Motors 
Switches 

Timing Gears 
Voltmeters 





On the 


Arc Welding 
Equipment 
Automatic Sub- 
stations 
Baking Ovens 
Circuit Breakers 
Control Apparatus 
Electric Heating 
Apparatus 
Electric 
Locomotives 
Fans 
Gears and Pinions 
Generators 
Headlight 
Equipment 
Instruments 


Railroads 


Lighting 
Equipment 

Lightning Arresters 

Line Material 

Mazda Lamps 

Motor Car 
Equipment 

Motors 

Motors and Control 
for Shops 

Pantagraphs 

Power House 
Apparatus 

Solder and Babbitt 
Pots 

Stokers 

Switches 


Insulating Materials Transformers 


ELECTRIC 


Westingh 
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Light and Power 
Plants 

Mazda Lamps 

Motors and Control 


Condensers and 
Auxiliaries 

Electric Heating 
Apparatus 


Engine Room Meters 
Auxiliaries Propulsion 
Fans Equipment 


Galley 
Equipment 

Generators 

Insulating 
Material 


Pumps 
Reduction Gears 
Switchboards 
Turbines 
Ventilation 








In Light and Power Plants 
Circuit-breakers Panels and 
Condensers Switchboards 
Control Apparatus Pumps 
Fans Relays 
Frequency-changers Synchronous 
Generators Converters 
Instruments Steam Turbines 
Insulators Stokers 
Lighting Material Switchboards and 
Lightning Arresters Switching 


Meters Equipment 
Motors Transformers 
Motor-Generator Voltage 

Sets Regulators 
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ouse 
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In the Office and Store 


Air Heaters 

Bread-baking Ovens 

Chocolate Warmers 

Elevators and 
Control 


Motors for 
Coffee and Meat 
Grinders, etc 
Dictaphones 
Duplicating 


Fans Devices 

Fuses Envelope Sealere 
Mazda Lamps Tickers 

Meters Panel Boards and 


Motors for Switches 
Adding Machines Safety Switches 
Addressing Ventilating 

Machines Equipment 





In the Theatre 


Fans Pre-set Switchboarde 
Lighting Equipment Rectifiers 

Mazda Lamps Safety Panel Boarde 
Motor Generators Safety Switches 





On the Farm 


Curling Irons Percolators 


Fans Power Stand 
Fuses and Fuse Radio 

Boxes Equipment 
Irons Switches 


Mazda Lamps Toasters 

Motors for all Home Transformers 
Appliances Waffle Irons 

Motors for Power and the 
Purposes Westinghouse 

Out-door Switch Light and Power 
Houses Plant 





In Mills and Factories 


Arc Welding Meters 
Equipment Micarta Gears 
Automatic Starters Motors 


and Controllers Panels and 
Circuit-breakers Switchboards 
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rapidly and, therefore, are able to accept a 
lower mark-up. The point to remember is, 
however, that the class of people who are 
interested in low-priced merchandise are 
either working or do not have the financial 
ability to travel to a larger city to make 
their purchases. They must buy at home. 

To offset this advantage of the customer’s 
buying at home, there is the disadvantage of 
not being able to select from complete lines 
of merchandise. This situation is a serious 
handicap for many merchants and cannot be 
completely overcome, for a merchant in a 
small city cannot afford to carry the assort- 
ment of sizes that is absolutely essential in 
a larger store. However, something can be 
done. 

Too many merchants buy what they think 
their customers want without trying to find 
out what they do want. Some merchants buy 
bargains when their customers want and are 
able to pay for quality merchandise. Others 
buy to please their own wishes. 

The solution of this temporary disadvan- 
tage is to find out what your customers want 
and to have the goods on your shelves when 
they want it.- You can do it by putting out 
“feelers” just prior to a purchasing trip. You 
can do it by closely watching the social, busi- 
ness and political leaders of your city to see 
what they are purchasing from you and your 
competitors. You can do it by reading both 
the trade publications and general magazines 
in order to find out what these helps 
recommend. 

The second advantage you have over your 
out-of-town competitors is that, assuming that 
you are not primarily a cut-price store, you 
do offer merchandise of quality equal to that 
of these competitors. National advertising 
has been a boon to the smaller merchants, 
because they can now offer standardized mer- 
chandise equal in every respect to that offered 
in the most exclusive store in New York City. 

Do you make the fullest use of this ad- 
vantage? Do you “cash in” on the national 
advertising by letting prospects know what 
merchandise you handle? National advertis- 
ers are fast developing their dealer help in 
the form of mats, advertising copy, consumer 
letters and booklets, to the point where they 
tie up with the individual dealer in such a 
way as to make them valuable to him. 

The third reason why so many people trade 
outside of their own locality is the lack of 
progressive sales methods and alert sales- 
people. A good example of the first is the 
storekeeper who expects his neighbors to 
think it their duty to trade with him. 


Advertising Requires Judgment 


SIDE from satisfied customers, your 

greatest sales opportunity is advertising. 
Which method are you following? If your 
advertising is not selling your merchandise, 
where does the fault lie? Not with advertis- 
ing, because it is sound economically, and has 
proved {ts worth many times over. 

Advertising will sell your goods if you give 
it a chance, but a few words hastily written 
on a piece of wrapping paper and run in your 
local paper for a week is advertising under 
too great a handicap. 

Examples of poor retail salesmanship are 
familiar to everyone. One will be enough 
here. A woman walked into a grocery store, 
saw the commodity she wanted in a bin 
marked with the price, “Twenty cents a 
pound.” She asked for a dime’s worth. As 
the clerk weighed out the required amount, 
the customer glanced at the scales and noticed 
that “full” measure in this case was going to 
mean six ounces. 

When she spoke to the clerk about it, he 





answered, “Oh, we are too busy to pay much 
attention to such small sales.” 

Do your salespeople ever offend a customer 
in this way? 

Many customers will not ask a clerk to 
wait upon them; they will stand around for 
a few minutes and then walk out in disgust, 
vowing never to return. The salespeople who 
stand talking to each other while the customer 
waits are not entirely to blame; often they 
are not paid what their services are worth. 
Advancement is slow. Pay them their due; 
see that they have an opportunity to read 
books and literature on salesmanship as well 
as on the merchandise which they sell. Then, 
if they do not improve, they should go. You 
have done your part. Modern sales methods 
and alert clerks will do a great deal to lessen 
your out-of-town competition. 

The third advantage which you can utilize 
is that of convenience of location. The main 
reason why more groceries are purchased in 
the home city than clothing is that groceries 
are convenience goods. Although you may 
not be selling a convenience goods yourself, 
you have a much more convenient location 
than your competitor fifty miles away or the 
mail-order house in Chicago, so far as your 
market is concerned. 


Advantage in Convenience 


HE LOCAL customers can come to your 

store, see what they are buying and take it 
home with them in a fraction of the time it 
would take them to get on the train or motor 
to a larger city or send a letter containing a 
check to a mail-order house for something they 
had never seen. Many people do not realize 
this fact. Perhaps some of your prospects can 
be classed in this group. 

You may be sending prospective customers 
to competitors for their merchandise because 
of the unattractiveness of your store. How is 
the exterior? Does it need paint or even just 
a scrub brush? Are your windows cleaned 
often enough? Do your customers have to 
step up to get into your store? Is your en- 
trance lighted? Is the lettering on the win- 
dow beginning to peel off? Make a personal 
investigation of your store front. 

Many merchants do not see the value of 
a good window display. Merchandise is 
oftentimes dumped into the window destined 
to stay there until some one forms an attach- 
ment for one of the articles and asks par- 
ticularly for it. How long does it take you 
to arrange your windows? A full evening is 
not too long. Do you change your display 
at least once a week? Do you realize that it 
is just as important to keep the inside of the 
windows clean as it is the outside? 

The rise of the chain store has shown unit 
merchants the value of a scientifically planned 
layout for their interiors. A general prin- 
ciple which can easily be followed in any 
store is that your fastest-moving goods should 
be placed in the fastest-moving space. 

By fastest-moving goods is meant that mer- 
chandise which is called for the most often 
during the day. The fastest-moving space 
is usually around the cash register or money 
drawer; that is, customers tend to congregate 
near the register and wrapping counter. By 
thus arranging your stock, you can save the 
time of your clerks, the time of your cus- 
tomers and greatly increase the efficiency of 
your store while decreasing your total 
expenses. 

One of the greatest advantages, if not the 
greatest, which you have over these two 
types of competitors, is the personal interest 
which you can show in your customers. In- 
stead of being just a business which sells 
goods by mail, or a store which meets its 
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customers through tens or hundreds of clerks 
yous is one which is built around a per, 
sonality, you. Your personality can be mag 
a great asset to you. If you feel that it jg 
not as strong as it should be, try taking th 
point of view of your customers as you wa 
upon them. 

Personality is individuality. Personality js 
service. If you learn the names, faces ang 
interests of your customers and let then 
know it, they will appreciate your attention 
and show their appreciation by trading with 
you. This method can be overworked, but i 
rarely is. Get out on the floor and mix with 
your customers as they come in, wait 
them, and above all, meet them on their 
own ground. 

It may be true that you have to cary 
smaller line than your large competitors, but 
if properly handled, this disadvantage ¢ap 
be turned into an asset. As long as you do 
not have a complete line of one model of 
coats, for example, you can offer exclusive 
merchandise. In a city of 250,000 a com. 
plete line can be sold without much fea 
that when worn, the same models will often 
meet. It is different, howevér, in a smaller 
city, where overyone knows everyone else 
Your need is not so much to have a 
stock, but to have a wide variety carefully 
selected. 

There are two other minor reasons why 
your local people should trade with you. 
First, it should be easier for them to establish 
credit with you, assuming you are doing a 
credit business, than it is to get it in a larger 
city where they are not known. In the case 
of a mail-order house, cash is usually de- 
manded with the order. 

The second reason is that of civic pride. 
In itself this is a poor point to stress; but if 
everything else is equal, consumers should be 
urged to spend their money at home. 

There are, then, at least three other reasons 
why people are attracted away from their 
local store. 

In the first place, larger stores in adjacent 
cities are continually offering all types of 
sales; some are legitimate; most are not. In 
the second place, every consumer is apt to 
feel that an article is better because it comes 
from a distant city or a foreign country 
“Distance” apparently does “lend enchant- 
ment” to some purchasers. This psychologt- 
cal principle is just as true in selling farm 
plows as doll babies. 


Every Case Individual 


N THE last place, your prospective cus- 

tomers have certain buying habits and mo- 
tives. If they are at present buying from 
a mail-order house, you have that habit to 
overcome. If they are new residents and 
have been accustomed to buying a certain 
brand of shoe, for example, which you do 
not carry, you will have a hard time to sell 
them the first pair of the brand which you 
handle, no matter how much better it may be. 

All three of these difficulties can best be 
met, first, by recognizing them, and, second, 
by handling the individual cases as individual 
cases. No two will be identical. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from a study of this sort is that keeping the 
out-of-town trade at home is not as hope- 
less as it seems. Most of the reasons for 
out-of-town trade are to be found in the 
business houses of the home town itself. Un- 
pleasant as it may sound, this fact is true. 
While the larger stores and even the mail- 
order houses enjoy certain permanent advan- 
tages, it is a fact that where local merchants 
have made a sincere effort to regain this 
trade, they have been very successful. 
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Why bié Busmess 
‘\ Endorses Burroughs 





Big business firms—the careful buyers—always 
investigate a product and the company behind 
it before they purchase. 





In the forty years that these careful buyers 
































have been purchasing Burroughs Machines for 
all of their figuring they have found: 








—that Burroughs is constantly studying the 
figuring problems of business, large and small, 
/ and anticipating the demand for better 
‘| methods by building machines of undisputed 
/ quality to solve each problem efficiently; 


—that Burroughs is the only concern making 
a complete line of adding, bookkeeping, calcu- 
lating and billing machines in such a large 
variety of styles and sizes that each particular 
figuring problem can be handled in the most 
economical way; 





—that the continued leadership of Burroughs 
in the industry during the past forty years is 
the best guarantee of continued service and 
satisfaction in the future. 


This endorsement of big business the world 
over is your safest guide in the selection of de- 
pendable figuring equipment for your business. 


Your local Burroughs representative will be glad to discuss your figure 
problems with you. There’s no obligation. If you’re located in one of the 
more than 200 cities where there is a Burroughs office, phone us— your tele- 
phone book or your banker will give you the address. Or, if you prefer, 
simply sign the coupon below ana we will send complete information. 





~ 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
6043 Second Boulevard 

Detroit, Michigan 
We would like to discuss some of 


our figure problems with a Burroughs 
representative. 
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When writing to Burrovucns Appinc Macuine Company please mention the Nation's Business 
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The Expense of Government Economy 
By CARLETON THOMAS ie 


the assistant director of one of 
the largest government 


N:: LONG ago I chanced to ask 
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volved in the purchase, scores of lef 
had been written, telephone conyem: 
tions held, and telegrams gen 





bureaus what he thought of 
the success of the recent pro- 
gram of economy in govern- 
ment expenditures. To my 
astonishment his reply was one 
word, “Bunk.” 

Surprised, I asked him, “But 
don’t you believe in economy?” 

He leaned back with a 
twinkle in his eye and said: 





*““NARLETON THOMAS?” isn’t the real name of the 

writer of this article. He’s a government man him- 
self, high enough to have seen, with a reasonable per- 
spective, how things work, and sensible enough to re- 
gret it—THE EDITOR. 


and a dozen people had gius 
a good deal of their ting: 
it for nine weeks. How muh 
this cost the Government pm. 
body can say, but that ifs 
many times the cost of 
machine seems not unreason- 
able. rete 

When I returned to the « 















“That is a foolish question to 
ask a Scotchman who drives 
a Ford car, although the statistical compila- 
tions indicate that with his income he should 
have a $2,500 one. Now, isn’t it?” 

I had to admit the truth of his remarks, but 
I still couldn’t get it. 

“Do you mean you approve of personal 
economy, but not public economy?” I asked 
him. 

“No,” he replied, “I believe in economy 
that is really economical and the kind of pub- 
lic economy that has been so much talked 
of in the last couple of years is not that 
kind.” 

“Go on,” I said, and he went on. 

“Economy,” he said, “consists in getting 
the most for the least expenditure. Paying 
$20 for a suit of clothes is not necessarily 
more economical than paying $40, for two $20 
suits may not give you as good service as 
one $40 suit. Neither is it economical to 
walk six miles to save seven cents carfare, 
unless you are doing it to get healthful ex- 
ercise, because the extra half-hour required 
to cover the distance is worth more than 
seven cents to anybody whose time is worth 
anything at all.” 

“But just how does that apply to govern- 
ment expenditures?” I wanted to know. 

“Let’s be specific,” he rejoined. “Take the 
case of the navy blankets that were being 
sold as surplus property while the Indian 
Service was buying new blankets. What peo- 
ple don’t know is that the Indian Service 
blankets had a design woven into them so 
they can be easily identified and therefore 
the thirsty Indian cannot trade one for a 
bottle of moonshine and then report a stolen 
blanket. 

“You had better talk to the men on the 
job,” he said. “Go down on the floor below 
and tell the chief of the Service Division 
ihat I want him to tell you all about his 
dictating machine, and then come back to me 
and I'll send you to another man.” 

On the floor below I found the chief of 
the Service Division. When I explained what 
I wanted he nearly exploded. ‘That 
machine,” he said, and then went on with 
his story. 

The correspondence section of his division 
handles all the miscellaneous correspondence 
of that bureau, more than a hundred thou- 
sand communications each year, and does it 
very expertly with a small staff. One of the 
girls was leaving and the chief of the section 
figured out that if he could replace her with 
a dictating machine he could do more work 
himself. 

The chief of the division was doubtful 
about dictating machines, but agents were 
consulted and a machine put in on three 
months’ trial. It worked well; the man who 
was to dictate liked it, the girl who was to 
typewrite from the records liked it; and the 
use of the machine would save one stenogra- 





pher’s salary; so everything seemed O. K. 
In a business house a check would have been 
sent for the price of the machine, and the 
section could have gone full speed ahead. 

But nothing like that could be done in the 
Government. They must guard against the 
awiul possibility that the section chief was 
getting a bribe from the agent for recom- 
mending the purchase of the machine. So it 
had to be returned to the agent, and a de- 
partment purchasing agent had to send out 
proposals to three or more firms asking for 
bids. ‘The purchasing agent and everybody 
else knew that only one firm made the ma- 
chine and sold it through agents at fixed 
prices, but that didn’t matter. Regulations 
must be followed. 


Fetters of Red Tape 


I EFORE the purchase could be initiated the 

request had to be passed on by a commit- 
tee, which not only took time, but started the 
trouble. The reply came back, after a while, 
that another bureau in the same department 
had such a machine, which they hadn’t used 
for three or four years. In the course of a 
week the machine arrived, and the expected 
happened. Nobody could make it work, for 
it had outlived its usefulness. 

After more negotiations it was sent back, 
and then it appeared that the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard also had a machine. More correspon- 
dence and delay and eventually it proved that 
the Navy Yard wanted to keep its machine 
(evidently it would work), so permission was 
grudgingly given to buy a new one. But 
there was something in the regulations that 
indicated that such a machine could not be 
bought in Washington, so instructions were 
issued to a field office to buy one, use it a 
week, and then transfer it to the Washington 
office. This operation was practically com- 
pleted, when another second-hand machine 
turned up. 

So the field office had to be instructed 
by telegraph to cancel the order and turn 
back the new machine. After a while the 
surplus machine arrived, brought several hun- 
dred miles at considerable cost. With some 
tinkering it was made to work, not as well 
as a new machine, and the chief of the sec- 
tion, discouraged by the outcome of his efforts 
to get more efficient results, agreed to ac- 
cept it. 

Accept is hardly the word, for he had to 
pay 80 per cent of the cost of a new machine 
at full price, and as between a new machine 
at full price and a second-hand one at 80 per 
cent of the price of a new one the new one 
was obviously the more economical. Mean- 
while the work had had to go on for nine 
weeks and a temporary stenographer had had 
to be hired costing three times the amount 
“saved” by getting the old machine. 

At least twenty-five persons had been in- 


sistant director he asked me 

Gaye the sort of = 
ad just heard of ec 

nomical, and I had to admit it was pi 

“But,” I said, “that is only one instance,” 

“All right,” said the assistant dine 
“Jones, from our Fargo office, is here, 
ask him what his experience has been 
surplus property.” aa 
_ I found Jones working at a desk sque 
into one corner of a dusty storeroom. 
I innocently said: “What do you know ax 
the economical use of surplus property?” 
also exploded. Here’s his story. ‘ey 

Early this year he had been appointes 
open an office in Fargo, North Dakota, 
his bureau. First he had to rustle ate 
and get some money allotted to him to pm 
vide necessary equipment. He figured dow 
to the bare essentials and got prices on it 
both in Fargo and Minneapolis, but he couldn't 
get the essentials for the amount available 
Then he had one of these economical ideas. 

When a government employe is shifted from 
one station to another the Government pays 
part of the cost of making the move; he has 
to pay for the transport of his family and 
for packing his personal posséssions, but the 
Government pays the freight on 5,300 pounds 
of household goods. (Most government en- 
ployes are poor and don’t own more than that 
amount.) 

Now 5,300 peunds is less than a carload, 
and the less-than-carload freight rate is much 
greater than the carload rate, so he planned 
to get second-hand equipment “in Washing- 
ton, ship it in a car-load lot with his house- 
hold goods and thereby get the needed equip- 
ment for the sum available. He enlisted the 
aid of the property clerk of. his bureau and 
they set out together in a rusty Ford to take 
the necessary steps to secure the equipment. 
First they went to the head of the organi- 
zation that handles surplus equipment and 
got him to give them a note to the head of 
the storage warehouses in Potomac Park, 
where chairs, filing cases, and such things 
are kept. He, in turn, sent them to a ship- 
ping clerk, who went over their list, checked 
off what was available, showed them what 
condition it was in and promised to hold the 
identical articles they had chosen until the 
necessary papers could be put through. — 

Everything was arranged. On a certain 
date the railroad company was to provide af 
empty car; the household goods and office 
equipment were to be put into it; and ship- 
ment made. 

Four days before the car was to leave they 
had the foresight to telephone down to 
sure that everything was all right about the 
equipment. To their consternation the people 
at the warehouse denied all knowledge of it. 

By four days of effo-t they were finally 
prevailed on to supply all the items previously 
arranged for, but alas, of quite different 
quality. -No specific price could be obi 
on any of this equipment; prices could not 
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army of some 50,000 men blasting their 
way to the heart of the Pacific North- 
west’s mountain ranges— 
Battering in perpetual night at the treas- 
ure vaults of the centuries— 
And bringing up to sunlight a million 
dollars worth of precious earth each day! 
Such is the claiming of the Pacific North- 
west’s colossal mineral wealth—a mighty 
pgs in the epic of ‘‘The Second Winning 
of the West.” 
ok * * 
As for the untouched mineral resources of 
the five states of Montana, Wyoming, 
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fields, and vast reservoirs of natural gas. 

The value of the coal mined is some 
$50,000,000 yearly. In 1922 the production 
of oil has been estimated at 25,000,000 
barrels. Since that time phenomenal devel- 
opments have taken place in the oil fields 
of the Pacific Northwest. 


* * * 


‘‘But I am no miner; nor have I money to 
invest in mining operations. How does 
this,” perhaps you ask, ‘‘interest me?” 
Only in that here, in this glimpse of great 
wealth and great enterprise, is revealed one 
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of many things that unite to make the 
Pacific Northwest a land of opportunity 
for every man. 

Its great natural wealth, the richness of its 
millions of acres, its unlimited water power, 
its vast timber reserves, its great seaports, 
its glorious and varied climate—all of these 
and more have gone into the making of a 
great and thriving empire. An empire in 
which big things are happening, in which 
bigger things will happen, and which offers 
opportunities just as big to every man 
imbued with true ambition to get ahead. 

Whether you have money to invest or only 

energy and a will to succeed, here, 





Idaho, Washington and Oregon—to 
mi to estimate them would be 
e. 


It can only be said that a list of the 
minerals found within their borders 
reads like a catalog of all the minerals 
known. That the annual value of 
those now being recovered approx- 
imates $300,000,000. And that this 
represents but a scratching of the 
surface. 


And in addition to its wealth of 
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Pacifie Northwest the 
Burlington- Northern Pacific 


Northern Railroads 


minerals and metals, the Pacific pig BH . o B ys- ~ 


Northwest is immeasurably rich in 
immense coal deposits, great oil 





and development, present and 
future 


= among the thousands who have found 


prosperity, personal independence, 
and a greater enjoyment of life, there 
is room and a welcome for youl 


Write for interesting dooklet, 
‘‘Treasure Lands of the 
Pacific Northwest”’ 
Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy R. R., Chicago, Illinois; 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn.; A. B. Smith, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific 

Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








he PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


IVhen writing to the above 


“The Land of Opportunity 


railroads please mention the Nation’s 
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be fixed until the transfer was actually made. 

As he arranged his battered and marred 
equipment in his office at Fargo, Jones re- 
flected that anyway he was getting it cheap. 
It looked it. Imagine his dismay when the 
bills came in. Two rickety and scarred ta- 
bles of a quality he could have bought new 
from the local furniture store for $26.50 were 
invoiced to him at $30 each and everything 
else in proportion. Weeks of correspondence 
followed, and considerable reduction was 
made in the prices charged, but even at that, 
allowing for the freight, the second-hand ma- 
terial cost more than new equipment would 
have. Of course this money went into the 
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crooks. And the worst of it is that these 
regulations, in most cases, are not in any way 
an effective safeguard against graft and 
wrongdoing, but merely involve a lot of use- 
less labor. Indeed it might be said they tend 
to encourage wrongdoing, for in many cases 
they are so senseless and impracticable that 
the only way business can be done at all is 
by evading them wherever possible.” 

“Give me a specific example of what you 
mean,” I urged. 

“Well,” he said, “take the case of Jones, 
whom you Have just interviewed. After he 
had been in his new office a while the land- 
lord handed him a bill for $1.02 for electric 
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only plausible reason I can think of js that 
government accounts must be techni cor. 
rect. That voucher not only has to be Passed 
by our disbursing office, but by the dj 
ing office of the department, and finally it will 
be audited by the General Accounting Office 
If one of those two offices found an ap 
metical mistake, that the difference 
the readings was more or less than 17 or that 
17 times the unit rate was more or less thay 
$1.02 for example, the voucher would be rp. 
turned to us for adjustment and that would 
mean a lot of work. 

“Not long ago the chief of one of our field 
offices needed a book, and he needed it that 








U. S. Treasury day for some 
as “miscellaneous work he was do. 
receipts,” but as ~ ing. So he tele. 
far as this bu- _ wero the local 
reau was con- at e ookstore 

cerned it was is Dats what they sent it ret 
just as much an away. The bill 


expenditure as if 
it had been paid 
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to a _ furniture 
company. 

But the prize 
package was his 
desk. No desks 
were available in 
Washington, but 
a war-time plant 
in Texas that 
was being aban- 
doned __ reported 
one available for 
which there 
would be no 
charge. Jones 
thought it would 
be worth at least 
the freight, so he 
used one of the 
rickety tables for 
six weeks while 
the desk was on 
its way. Finally 








was sent in in 
the ordinary way, 
was paid and the 
voucher was sent 
to the General 
Accounting jf. 
fice, which 
promptly sus 
pended it, call. 
ing our attention 
to the fact that 
books can only 
be bought by 
field offices as an 
emergency _pur- 
chase, and the 
voucher didn’t 
show that any 
emergency er 
isted. 

“I gave alto- 
gether a week of 
my time to try- 
ing to straighten 
it out, but to no 








it arrived. Evi- 
dently it had 
been kept in a 
chemical plant 
and the fumes had completely removed the 
varnish in some places, and in others had 
turned it as many colors as Joseph’s coat. 

Part of the veneer on the top was com- 
pietely off, and the rest of it was so warped 
as to resemble the general appearance of a 
washboard. A furniture repair man, called 
in, estimated $36 as the cost of putting it in 
reasonably presentable shape, a junk dealer 
bid $3 “as is.” The desk still stands in one 
corner of Jones’ office—discreetly covered with 
a cloth, for he hopes to palm it off on some 
other office. The freight charges and effort 
spent on transferring it were absolutely 
wasted. 

Going back to the assistant director, I asked 
him another question. “Isn’t there room for 
real economy in government expenditures?” 

His response was equally prompt: “Of 
course there is, but we are making no real 
progress toward getting it.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Because the waste principally arises from 
unnecessary, futile work that is done to con- 
form to foolish and unnecessary regulations.” 

“But why do they have such regulations?” 
I asked. 

“Because they are part of the laws of the 
United States,” was the reply, “and once a 
law is passed it is very difficult indeed to 
get it modified or repealed. The fundamental 
principle of all the federal regulations seems 
to be that all federal employes are potential 





He reflected that that 


light for two months. 
was very reasonable, paid it, took a receipt, 
and included it in his next expense account. 
It was promptly disallowed, and his attention 
was called to the fact that since electric light 


is a continuous service it must be covered 
by a contract. So he got the landlord to 
make out five copies of a contract, signed 
them himself, got witnesses to both their sig- 
natures, and took his oath before a notary 
that he was not personally deriving any profit 
under the contract, all as duly required by 
regulations. 

Backed by the contract he sent in a 
voucher, all duly sworn to, for electric light 
$1.02. Back it came to him, with a note 
saying it was necessary according to regula- 
tions that meter readings must be shown, 
and the unit rate. So he made out a new 
voucher, to electric light, 17 kilowatt hours 
at 6 cents per kilowatt, $1.02. Back that 
came again, saying that meter readings must 
be shown. Finally he learned that the meter 
reading on July 1 was 1651 and on Sep- 
tember 11 it was 1668, put that on the 
voucher, and the landlord finally got paid his 
$1.02 five months after it became due.” 

“But why does a disbursing officer in Wash- 
ington have to know what the reading of the 
electric light meter in Fargo, North Dakota, 
is on July 1 and September 1 before he will 
pay a bill for $1.02?” I asked. 

“The 


“Heaven only knows.” he rejoined. 


avail; we had to 
send the book 
(somewhat 
marred by use) 
back to the bookstore and persuade them to 
refund us the $4 we paid for it, which took 
some persuading. 

“Then proposals were sent out to three 
firms, and it was eventually bought for 11 
cents less from another firm. The work of 
three men in that office, with combined sal: 
aries of $13.80 per day, was being held up for 
the lack of that book, and it took about three 
weeks to put through the book purchase in 
the regular way and save eleven cents on it. 

“Did you ever do any proof-reading?” he 
next asked me. I confessed that I had. 

“Then you know that the human mind can 
pay attention to only a limited number of 
things at once. If you are reading proof for 
spelling and punctuation you can’t pay atten- 
tion to the sense. When you are reading for 
sense, you will often overlook an omitt 
comma or a misspelled word. ; 

“The trouble with government work is that 
all the emphasis is on commas and nobody 
pays much attention to the sense. When 
Jones goes back west he will spend a day in 
Chicago, because the trains from the east 
arrive in the morning, and he has to take a 
evening train out; otherwise he would get 1 
Minneapolis, where he has to go, in the night 

“When he turns in his expense account 
will be carefully scrutinized and if he says 
for example, that he paid twenty cents or 
checking his hand baggage and doesnt also 
show that there were two pieces, that twenty 
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The Worst Word in the Building Dictionary 


That word is ‘““Extras’’—Building 
“Extras”? that cause delays, mis- 
understandings, discussions and in- 
creased costs. 


The material maker who co-operates 
with architect, contractor and building 
owner can stop many of these “Extras’’ 
before they start. He can bring into 
agreement the building plans and the 
details of his own product. He can get 
a clear answer to every questionable 
point. His materials will fit when they 
arrive and much grief will be eliminated 
for everyone. 


Fenestra maintains Detailing Depart- 
ments in every large city expressly to 
eliminate “‘Extras.’’ Some of these men- 


experienced engineers, draftsmen and esti- 
mators are located near you—where you 
can reach them quickly—call them to your 
office—talk to them personally. In your 
vicinity also is a well-stocked warehouse 
and a full crew of experienced erectors. 


From your earliest rough estimate to 
your final O. K. on the completed job, 
Fenestra men stand ready to act as your 
personal advisors and helpers. 


This is service which cannot be bought 
on price like a standardized commodity. 
Its value depends on the integrity of the 
company and the ability of its men. 
Perhaps that is why the Detroit Steel 
Products Company has designed, made 
and installed more steel windows than 
any other manufacturer in America. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, H- 2244 E. Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 





fenestra. 





The Original Steel WindoWall 


When writing to Detroit Steet Propucts Co 


please mention the Nation’s Business 
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cents will be nded from his account. 

“But nobedy will check up to see how good 
use he made of his time in Chicago. If he 
chooses to spend his morning playing Kelly 
pool and the afternoon at the movies, nobody 
will check him on it. It isn’t necessary that 
we should, for he is a conscientious man, 
interested in his work, and there are many 
things he can usefully do in Chicago.” 

“Does the General Accounting Office serve 
any useful purpose?” I enquired. 

“None that I know of,” he answered. “Per- 
haps it has useful functions of which I am 
unaware, but so far as this bureau is con- 
cerned, all it does is check up our accounts 
and make us do things differently from the 
way we had done them. Not in any better, 
or more efficient, or more economical way, 
you understand, but in a different way, usu- 
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ally involving a lot of effort in supplying 
apparently unnecessary data. 

“So then the situation is getting worse in- 
stead of better,” I ventured. The assistant 
director considered a while and then said, 
“Yes, I believe it is, for Congress is contin- 
ually passing more laws and creating new 
commissions and in both cases additional rules 
and regulations are made. For example, the 
Personnel Reclassification Board was created 
last year and it promptly instructed every 
other branch of the Government to submit to 
it monthly reports of the status of personnel. 

“Most months in most of our offices there 
would be no changes, but just the same they 
had to make out six copies of a report 
involving a page of typewriting, but on which 
the only significant words were ‘No changes.’ 

“This would have to be initialed first of all 
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by the chief of the field office, sent by him t) 
the chief of the district office, and by him ty 
the chief clerk of the bureau, by him to the 
chief clerk of the department—and he 

it finally to the Personnel Reclassj 
Board. At least four people had to initial 
that report, and probably more than a 
people to handle it—six copies of a repor 
that said nothing at all.” 

“What would you recommend, then” } 
wanted to know. 

“A campaign of education to make the 
voting public realize that the unremitt 
efforts of the legislative branch of government 
to tie the executive branch up tight with lays 
and regulations is costing the taxpayers 
every year, and that the remedy is not tp 
put more laws and regulations on the statute 
books, but less.” 


Why That Pullman Surcharge? 


RECENT issue of THE Nation’s 

BUSINESS contains a reference to 

the so-called “surcharge” for 
transportation in sleeping and parlor 
cars. Perhaps a few facts concernirg 
that charge, from the standpoint of the rail- 
roads, may clear a misunderstanding which 
now exists regarding it. 

The surcharge, so called for lack of a better 
name, is an extra charge due to the fact that 
the cost of transporting passengers in sleep- 
ing and parlor cars is relatively higher than 
in coaches. The surcharge figures about one- 
third of a cent per mile, and for convenience 
is made one-half the charge for sleeping or 
parlor car accommodations. It is a transpor- 
tation charge separate from the charge for 
sleeping or parlor car accommodations and 
the revenue accrues entirely to the railroads. 

As a matter of fact, it is not a surcharge 
but merely a convenient way of stating the 
two sets of fares—one for coaches and 
another for sleeping or parlor cars. In other 
words, in order to determine the proper charge 
for transportation in sleeping and parlor cars, 
a small percentage is added to the coach 
rate. 

The charge for berths or seats in sleeping 
or parlor cars is a charge made only for the 
accommodations occupied and is separate and 
apart from the transportation charge. The 
charge for occupancy of a berth in sleeping 
car or seat in a parlor car may, for illustra- 
tion, be compared to the charge one pays for 
hotel accommodations. 

The charges for sleeping and parlor car 
accommodations are regulated by law, just as 
railroad fares are regulated. The surcharge 
authorized after careful study showed that 
sleeping car passengers were not paying their 
proper share of transportation costs. 

The’ difference between the cost of trans- 
portation in sleeping or parlor cars, and in 
coaches is easily understood when it is ex- 
plained that: 


Coaches seat from 50 to 80 passengers. 

Sleeping or parlor cars, berth or seat, from 
20 to 32 passengers. 

The average weight of sleeping and parlor 
cars is 144,640 pounds, slightly more than 72 tons. 

The average weight of coaches is 97,647 
pounds, about 48% tons. 

Coaches having an average seating capacity of 
70 weigh 23% tons less than the average sleep- 
ing car, with capacity for 27 passengers, and the 
average parlor car with capacity for 31 passengers 

Approximately 7,500 sleeping and parlor 
The hauling 


parlor cars 


cars move 365 days in the year. 
sleeping and 


of these 7,500 


By E. L. BEVINGTON 


Chairman, Trans-Continental Passenger Association 


means hauling one car 876,183,204 miles in a 
year. 

Taking the difference between the average 
weight of sleeping and parlor cars and the 
average weight of coaches (23% tons) it 
means that in catering to sleeping and parlor 
car travel the railroads haul the enormous 
amount of 20,590,305,392 more tons one mile 
than if the traffic had used coaches for the 
same distance. 

This additional tonnage figure is conserva- 
tive because it is established by merely sub- 
stituting 7,500 coaches for 7,500 sleeping and 
parlor cars, whereas if the ratio of relative 
average occupancy in sleeping and parlor 
cars, on the one hand, and coaches on the 
other (as well as the difference in weight of 
the two types of cars) were considered, it 
would increase the additional tonnage for 
sleeping and parlor cars as compared with 
coaches about 25 per cent or to 25,737,881,- 
735 tons one mile. In other words, based 
upon the average occupancy, the total number 
of passengers now carried in 7,500 sleeping 
and parlor cats could, based upon the average 
occupancy of coaches, be accommodated in 
5,893 coaches. 


Extra Cost in Haulage 


\ ITH the average load of about 11 passen- 

gers in sleeping cars and about 14 passen- 
gers in coaches (and these are the averages for 
all cars) the railroads carry about 12,620 
pounds weight per sleeping or parlor car 
passenger; and 6,800 pounds weight per coach 
passenger. The deadweight per passenger 
almost doubles when sleeping or parlor cars 
are used. 

The average number of square feet per 
passenger in sleeping cars is about 56%; in 
coaches about 3734. 

The earnings per car mile, based upon the 
average occupancy are: Sleeping cars (in- 
cluding surcharge) 40.28 cents; coaches 46.27 
cents. 

This demonstrates that because of the ad- 
ditional weight and space occupied, it costs 
the carriers more to haul a sleeping or parlor 
car than a coach, and also that the transpor- 
tation in sleeping and parlor cars is worth 
more to passengers than transportation in 
coaches. 


That the additional accommodations and 


conveniences in sleeping and parlor can 
are appreciated by the public and ar 
considered more valuable than accom. 
modations in coaches is evidenced by 
the constantly increasing patronage and 
occupancy of sleeping and parlor cars. Th 
record in a recent case before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission shows that the so | 


called surcharge has had no discouraging eff 
on travel but that, on the contrary, sleeping- 
car travel for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922 
steadily increased its ratio over coach travel, 
which rays no surcharge. At that time figures 
for 1923 were not available but as there was 
a shortage of sleeping cars, it is beyond ques- 
tion that sleeping-car travel was still increasing. 

Through sleeping-car service is demanded 
by the public and is a highly specialized ser- 
vice. It is a permanent institution. Hun 
dreds of through sleeping-car lines have been 
established by the carriers and the sleeping 
car companies, which enable passengers to 
occupy space therein, previously reserved, 
from starting point to destination, without 
undergoing the discomfort and inconvenience 


of transferring themselves at one or more _ 
gateways or junction points where the through | 
sleeping cars are transferred from one rail | 


road to another. 


Through sleeping-car service is maintained | 
between principal commercial centers and in | 


many cases, because of operating conditions, 
the time of departure is fixed at a late hour 
in the evening and the arrival at an early 
hour of the morning. 
cars are spotted at place of starting, 

for occupancy, hours in advance of departure 
of trains, and for the convenience of passet- 


gers are set out at destination, and occupancy | 


permitted, until a seasonable hour for aris- 
ing in the morning. These operations neces: 
sarily involve the carriers in extra expense. 
Coaches are usually handled locally on each 
line, and interline coach service is the excep 
tion rather than the rule. As a rule, coach 
passengers must change cars at Junctions 
when they make interline journeys. é 
On railroads in the United States sleeping 
or parlor car passengers are but 4 small 
of the total number carried—less than 
per cent. a 
In a sense it would be a discrimination 
against more than 95 per cent of the t 
travel if the carriers should accept the ¢ 
rate from passengers occupying sleeping 
parlor cars and enjoying all of the addi 
comforts, conveniences and privileges ¢o™ 
ferred by such occupancy. 








In such cases sleeping | 
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The Mystery of the Surtax 


United States consistently advocated 
war taxes in war times. 

National Government courageously laid 
heavy current taxes, and the American peo- 
ple willingly met these war burdens, thus 
a 


T= CHAMBER of Commerce of the 


ing the disastrous inflation which ac- 
companied war financing in many warring 


tries. 
The Chamber of Commerce, 


amistice, has consistently 
the return of peace taxes 


in peace times just as rapidly 


since the 


By JULIUS H. BARNES 


But at this point enters that particular 
phase of tax revision about which cluster 
most of the misunderstanding and of the 
class and sectional feeling which makes so 
difficult a sane and business-like 
namely, the surtax. 

The surtax is the provision by 


revision, 


Surtax: 


position by ability and energy and good for- 

tune, from the former ranks of workers. 

Mere envy and malice must have no place in 
a community whose social, industrial and 
political ideals stimulate individual effort and 
attainment. 

In fair-minded and intelligent practice, a 
national surtax should preserve the incentive 
to large incomes to reinvest, year by year, 
into productive industry, out of which grows 
opportunity and employment 
for all our people. Every in- 
dividual investor, with a large 





as the national budget would 
warrant. Consistent study and 
discussion of these two essen- 
tial phases of tax policies laid 
the foundation for the spon- 
taneous demonstration of un- 
derstanding and approval when 
recently Secretary Mellon first 
laid before the country a defi- 
nite plan of tax revision, mak- 
ing a step toward a peace tax 


The Democratic opposition 
constructed its Own program, 
known as the Garner Plan. 
The field of tax revision then 
probably lies between the two 
extremes of the Mellon Plan 
and the Garner Plan. There 
are certain phases of compara- 
tive agreement of principle and 


“Nuisance” Taxes: Both 
plans eliminated certain taxes 
on recreation admissions, on 
telegrams, and telephone mes- 
sages. The public generally 
condemned these taxes because 
their payment arouses intense 
irritation and their collection is 
expensive or doubtful. 

There is, then, substantial 
agreement as to this phase. 

“Earned Incomes:” Both 























or small income, before ventur- 
ing, will estimate the probable 
outcome; the prospect of gain 
against the prospect of loss. 
Whether it be the average man 
soberly calculating the risk of 
venturing accumulated savings 
into small commercial or man- 
ufacturing projects, or whether 
it be the large investor calcu- 
lating prospective earnings 
against possible loss in the 
vast industrial enterprises with 
which the material progress of 
America has been achieved, the 
same reasoning applies. 

The smaller investor will cal- 
culate his chance of a losing 
venture against a chance of 
retaining practically the full 
earnings of a modest success, 
and with him the problem is 
therefore relatively simple. 

But the large investor, fac. 
ing a surtax on his income 
which, together with the nor- 
mal tax, levies on _ possible 
profits up to today’s high rate 
of 58 per cent, must weigh the 
remainder of reduced profits 
against the prospect of a pos- 
sible loss, which ke must stand, 
unaided. The fear of loss must 
be in the investor’s mind, and 








plans approve the principle of 
a lower rate of tax on incomes 
eared by active employment 
ot occupation than on incomes 
which accrue to investment 
and property returns. 

There is, then, substantial 
agreement on this principle, 
and any difference of view as 
to the rate of such reduction 
should readily be harmonized. 

Reduction of “Normal” Tax: 

iS apparent agreement on 


pay. 





yielding 47% per cent, 


Am worth $50,000,000, died last year. It developed he had 
paid no federal income taxes since 1916, and legally so. 


Instead he bought tax-exempt bonds of his state and city 
But for this he would iiave contributed 
over $850,000 toward the expenses of his Federal Government. 
Federal expenses were not one dollar less because he did not 


Who did pay the $850,000? 


that such fear is sound is plain 
from this comparison: in 1916 
the ratio of all expenses of 
manufacturing corporations to 
gross income was 74 per cent, 
while in 1921 this ratio had 
risen to 100.3 per cent of gross 
income. Is it surprising that 
men whose experience and con- 
tact afford opportunity to ob- 
serve the reifivestment of large 
incomes testify that those in- 
comes are not today venturing, 








the principle that the full ex- 
tent of national surplus reve- 


nue, Conservatively estimated in advance, - 


be applied to the reduction of taxes, 
and especially on the taxes of smaller incomes, 
tumbering about seven million individuals. 
tétary Mellon estimates that the normal 
lax rate can be reduced from 4 and 8 per cent 
0 3 and 6 per cent, and has said that the 
Ocratic substitute proposing normal taxes 
at 2,4 and 6 per cent will so reduce the 
a Income as to carry the hazard of a 
tational deficit. If, then, the issue as to tax 
f Were narrowed to this single question 
sible normal rates, it would seem pos- 
for reasonable men in sober study to as- 
Just what relief by reduced taxation 
ordinary taxpayer would still maintain 
*margm of safety in the national budget. 


. tribution to the expense of government. 


which those possessed of large incomes are re- 
quired to pay a rising ratio of increased con- 
There 
is little serious opposition to this principle of 
tax levy, but there should be a relation which 
is fair and just, and which is effective in pro- 
ducing national revenue. 

“Penalize Success:” There can be, in 
America, no real portion of our. people sup- 
porting a surtax merely to penalize superior 
ability or superior fortune. Every Ameri- 
can father may hope that his own boy will 
achieve success beyond the common lot in 
this miracle land of America, with its open 
door of advancement to youth of energy and 
ability. Ninety per cent of those of large in- 
come in every community have risen to that 


as they ordinarily would, into 
the expansion and development 
of all industrial enterprise? With this balance 
ruling between prospective gain and prospec- 
tive loss, is it strange that men of large in- 
comes, the result of unusual ability and lead- 
ership in the recent development of this land 
of opportunity, should today steadily seek 
investments of smaller return but greater se- 
curity? Is it in the interest of American 
achievement that these abilities and the ser- 
vice of their accumulated capital should be 
dissuaded from active ventures and active ser- 
vice of expanding industry, and, in semi- 
retirement, crowd the resorts of California, 
and Florida, and Europe? 
The evolution of industry to machine pro- 
duction and its reliance on generated power 
calls insistently for more and more capital 
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for its equipment. New forms of industry, 
expanding and changing types of old industry, 
the security of earning power which creates 
unlimited markets at kome, all these sustain 
the field of opportunity in which rests the 
avenue of advancement to something better 
than the common lot. But through it all 
runs the insistent call for more and more 
capital and credit for these changes of indus- 
try in which rests opportunity and employ- 
ment for the many. The day of the village 
artisan, with his local market, has been sup- 
plemented by vast enterprise which markets 
into all the corners of the world. Local op- 
portunity has been widened by 

worldwide production and distri- 


investment class to seek the security of bonds 
and mortgages, whether tax-free or not, as 
against the capital ventures which equip the 
ordinary man of ability with his chance for 
great success? Individual impulse and indi- 
vidual action are necessarily difficult of accu- 
rate appraisal, but on a question of national 
policy as vital to every individual as this, we 
should seek the advice and counsel of those 
whose experience and record of successful 
business administration qualify as competent 
witnesses. 

On this point the Secretary of Treasury has 
stated: 


April, 19% 


and industry to develop. This, I believe, ti, 
readjustment herein recommended will 

and it will not only produce larger revenues, by 
at the same time establish industry and trad: 
on a healthier basis throughout the 

The alternative is a gradual breakdown in 4 
system, and a perversion of industry that stifls 
our progress as a nation. 


Surtax discussion, after all, is aimed to fing 
the point at which large incomes will not seek 
the seclusion of relative safety, but conting 
to enter into business enterprise. 

The Mellon Plan recommends a 
surtax of 25 per cent, which with the 
6 per cent normal leaves to thy 
investor possibly 69 per cent oj 





bution, dependent on integrity 





and confidence between buyers 
and sellers who never actually 
meet. Men of ability possess 
opportunity as never before, but 
in both local and the wider field 
is required the aid of capital ad- 
vances based on character and 
integrity, as well as ability. 
Hardly more than two years 
ago four million unemployed 
were reabsorbed in industry in 
the space of a few months, 
aided by intelligent revision of 
national tax policies which had 
tended to stifle and discourage 
productive enterprise. Since 
that date America has held full 
employment, against the disor- 
ganization of former great com- 
petitors of ours. We want no 
return to the day of discouraged 
enterprise. There must be a 
sober realization of the necessity 
co find the balance at which na- 
tional income may be fairly 
levied, and yet allow the capital 
flow from large incomes to go un- 
checked into stimulated industry. 
Surely it is possible to ascer- 
tain whether the present sur- 
taxes have failed to produce na- 
tional revenue, and also whether 


the present surtaxes discourage — 


taxes. 


Fords Would Be Costing 
$1,500 Each 


ENRY FORD isn’t worried about sur- 
He can go on as he is, even 
were they increased ; but, and it’s a very big 
but, he couldn’t have made the Ford as it is 
if he had had to pay the surtaxes when he was 
building up his business. 


Says he: 


“With the high surtaxes, advocated as a 
benefit to the poor man or the man with mod- 
erate means, I doubt if we should ever have 
reached a point where we could have pro- 
duced a car under $1,500 and that only by 
paying very low wages. 


“We should have had to pay very low 
wages, for the backs of men and not the backs 
of machines would have had to bear the 
weight of production. 
our wealth, are in those machines.” 


Our past earnings, 


whatever earnings there may by 
in successful ventures, ag th 
attraction against the eye. 
present alternative of 100 pe 
— _— loss, 

e Secretary’s  deliberai: 
view that this should be tried in 
actual experience as one whic 
may fairly promise to e 
the national revenues and ¢e 
pand industry by striking th 
balance of investment attraction 
is supported by the almost m. 
animous opinion of those wh 
come in vital contact with th 
question of capital needs for 
industry. 

It is here well to remember 
that the national income mus 
be sufficient for the expenses of 
government; that if the national 
tax receipts are reduced by th 
lower earnings of frightened and 
secluded capital, by just tha 
much national revenues must be 
raised by levying more on th 
incomes of many millions of 
other taxpayers. 

So that, if we err in fixing the 
rate of surtax too high, if w 
ignore the evidence that the 
present rate has failed of proper 
service, then the smailer tar 








payer must automatically a 





reinvestment of large incomes 
into industry expansion. 

Secretary Mellon, acting in his capacity as 

financial adviser of the Government, has defi- 
nitely stated: 
... the Treasury recommends the readjustment 
not in order to reduce the revenues, but as a 
means of saving the productivity of the surtaxes. 
In the long run it will mean higher rather than 
lower revenues from the surtaxes. .. . and that 
in all probability the revenue from the reduced 
rates will soon equal or exceed what would ac- 
crue at the present rates, because of the en- 
couragement which the changes will give to 
productive business. 

Those who challenge this matured opinion 
that national revenues from surtaxes are 
steadily declining and that a lower rate of 
surtax promises increased aggregate revenues, 
should support their difference of view with 
proper evidence, stronger than mere posi- 
tiveness of statement. The cry that lower 
surtaxes, which promise in the aggregate to 
supply adequate national revenue, is a device 
to lighten the burdens of wealth, is an un- 
worthy appeal to class prejudice, at a time 
when there is needed the most sober and de- 
voted study. 

If the national income from surtaxes has 
progressively fallen, year by year, is it evi- 
dent that fewer and fewer of the large in- 
comes seek the larger returns of business ven- 
tures with their accompaniment of loss haz- 
ard, and seek instead lower returns with 


greater safety? Does America want its large 


The readjustment of the surtaxes, moreover, is 
not in any sense a partisan measure. It has been 
recommended, on substantially this basis, by every 
Secretary of the Treasury since the end of the 
war, irrespective of party. The present system 
is a failure. It was an emergency measure, 
adopted under the pressure of war necessity and 
not to be counted upon as a permanent part of 
our revenue structure. 

For a short period the surtaxes yielded much 
revenue, but their productivity has been con- 
stantly shrinking and the Treasury’s experience 
shows that the high rates now in effect are 
progressively becoming less productive of rev- 
enue. The high rates put pressure on taxpayers 
to reduce their taxable income, tend to destroy 
individual initiative and enterprise, and seriously 
impede the development of productive business. 

Taxpayers subject to the higher rates cannot 
afford, for example, to invest in American rail- 
roads or industries or embark upon new enter- 
prises in the face of taxes that will take 50 per 
cent or more of any return that may be realized. 
These taxpayers are withdrawing their capital 
from productive business and investing it in- 
stead in tax-exempt securities and adopting other 
lawful methods of avoiding the realization of 
taxable income. The result is to stop business 
transactions that would normally go through, 
and to discourage men of wealth from taking 
the risks which are incidental to the develop- 
ment of new business. 

Ways will always be found to avoid taxes so 
destructive in their nature, and the only way to 
save the situation is to put the taxes on a rea- 
sonable basis that will permit business to go on 





sume a larger burden than if 
there could be reached the ex | 
act ratio of surtax which would earn both | 
added tax revenues and expand industry. 
It is therefore a great mistake for the | 
smaller taxpayer to feel that this is a question | 
in which he is not vitally interested. The er- | 
tent of his own relief depends on those whom 
he entrusts with legislative powers reaching 
a fair and just, and wise, rate of surtat | 
Those in Congress who oppose a reduction it | 
the surtax rates must be prepared to defend | 
that position with the great army of taxpayers 
who could experience further relief if surtaxes 
were so wisely framed that they brought i 
additional national revenue. 
' 





A Vivid Illustration 


(Ctr KAHN, who is fighting against th 
continuance of high surtaxes as harmful 
not to the rich at whom they seem to b 
aimed but to all classes, uses this striking 
illustration. If, he says, all incomes abort 
$10,000 were seized and distributed amot } 
those who have less than that amount, the t 
sult would be to add to those lesser income 
scarcely 10 per cent of what they have. | 
And he says this division, “while of little 
help to its beneficiaries, would cause an a 
mense loss of national productivity by t 
a powerful and fructifying stream into a ms 
of little rivulets, many of which would si® 
ply lose themselves in the sand.” 
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“I have never seen an installation of steel 


shelving where so little space is wasted.” 


This remark has been made many times by this 
customer about this installation of Lyon Steel 
Shelving. His stockroom is a constant source of 
pride to him, for its efficient arrangement and 
operation strikes the keynote of company policy. 


Supplies for mills, mines, railways, factories, engi- 
neers, steamfitters, machinists and contractors are 
stored here. Thousands of different items of vary- 
ing weights, sizes, shapes and quantities are kept 
in stock. Any item can be located immediately. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Perhaps Lyon engineers can be of help to you 
in laying out your stockroom so that you can 
obtain the advantages of standardized shelving. 
Their recommendations will be submitted to you 
in blue print form. Years of practical experi- 
ence and intimate acquaintance with the stores 
requirements of many lines of business has made 
the service of Lyon engineers very valuable to 
many of our customers. Your letter addressed 
to our home office or the branch nearest you 
will have immediate attention. 


Aurora - Illinois 


161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


a Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Ss 


Bulletin Bldg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIL. 


61 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y¥. Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


TEEL PRODUCTS 






Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. W. Braun Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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When writing to Lyon MeTALLic Manurac 





c Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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the gossip about immigra- 

tion legislation or the text 
of the many immigration bills 
now before Congress, he will 
conclude that on or before 
June 30, 1924, the United 
States will have adopted a per- 
manent policy in regard to the 
admission of aliens. But if he 
goes a little below the surface 
he will begin to have doubts 
as to the possibility of any 
such speedy and happy ending. 
Congress may pass a law con- ——— 


[' ONE takes at face value 


H 


W 


lation. 


© 


AT is going on in immigration? That 
is a question that comes to us constantly. 
Much confusion exists as to the status of the 
present law and the prospects of future legis- 
Here we have sought to set forth 
briefly and clearly just what has been done, 
just what may be done, and the why of the 
various remedies proposed.—The Editor. 


tion Question Up to Date 


existing situation was 
each local community 
provide work for its own mp. 
employed. When the pj 
was reversed and demand fo 
labor in many lines exceede 
the immediately available sup. 
ply in many lines, attention 
was called to the often-r. 
peated statement that we ap 
supporting from 250,000 tp 
300,000 more coal miners than 
we can profitably employ a 
coal miners. 


Since then the tension hys 





taining no time limitation, but, 
if so, the indications are that 
Congress is simply making 
indefinitely nearer the time 
when it will have to take 
the whole subject up again. The fact 
is that the American people is and are, 
collectively and individually, getting a new 
slant on a question of vital importance, 
and in the process are inclining formally to 
change an avowed policy that has been in ef- 


, fect since the foundation of the Republic. But 


just what the new policy shall be they have 
not yet determined. 

The new slant is not new in the sense that 
we began to get it yesterday or last year. In 
fact we began to get it several years before 
the World War. 


Beginning to Count Mouths 


PERHAPS we began to get it along about 
1896 when our western frontier vanished 
into nothingness and along with the frontiers- 
man and the pioneer we lost our old sense of 
a limitless America. 

If, instead of being infinite in its possi- 
bilities, our country is definitely and measur- 
ably finite, then we must make careful use of 
what we have. This thought affected our 
attitude toward immigration. We had pro- 
claimed that ours was a land of refuge for 
the oppressed of all the world, and to these 
oppressed we offered a virgin territory. But 
when the virgin territory disappeared we found 
the refugees settling among us in our estab- 
lished communities, competing with us, affect- 
ing our standard of living and our local politics. 

So we began to look at these once-welcome 
refugees with questioning eyes. We found 
among them what seemed to us a dispropor- 
tionate number not only of the halt, the lame, 
the blind, but of the criminal. Stories got 
about that European governments were taking 
advantage of our open doors to unload on us. 
Then we began to make restrictions. We 
closed our doors to those who were obviously 
unfit. From time to time we closed the doors 
a little further. Shortly before the war we 
added to obvious physical, mental and moral 
disabilities the disability of inability to read 
as a reason for refusing admission. 

Avowedly we still believed that ours was a 
land of refuge for the oppressed and we left a 
little sidedoor open for “persons convicted or 
who admit the commission or who teach or 
advocate the commission, of an offense purely 
political,” which enabled us to maintain the 
illusion. But, practically, we said a refugee 
from oppressive conditions abroad must be 
free from disease or deformity, of sound mind, 
without moral stigma, and, except in the cases 
of refugees from religious persecution, his op- 
pressive government must have permitted him 
to learn at least one of the three Rs. 


Consequently we were quite mentally prepared, 


By a Member of the Staff 


when the World War closed, to respond to the 
primitive instinct of self-preservation and we 
closed our doors so nearly shut that only a 
fraction of pre-war immigration could filter 
in. We felt that we must act quickly for we 


heard of hordes of people besieging all the’ 


European ports in their anxiety to reach 
America and comfort. So we used the method 
that first came to mind, a method that had 
been urged without avail in calmer pre-war 
years, and adopted the quota law. 

This quota law which went into effect on 
June 18, 1921, limits the number of immi- 
grants from any quota country to 3 per cent 
of the number of its nationals resident in the 
United States as shown by the census of 1910. 
The quota countries include Europe, part of 
western Asia, Africa, Australia, etc. They do 
not include the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, immigration from which is not 
limited by quota, or those of eastern Asia, im- 
migration from which is almost prohibited. 

This law has served its emergency purpose. 
It has reduced the volume of immigration. It 
has given us a breathing spell, but we still 
think and talk in terms of an emergency. 

Though we are less apprehensive than we 
were three years ago, we have not yet been 
able to consider the matter calmly, discuss it 
dispassionately, or even come to a clear un- 
derstanding of just where we are aiming. 
There are those among us who still would do 
what they proposed three years ago, close the 
doors entirely, shut off all immigration for 
several years. At the other extreme are those 
who would reopen the doors—not all the way, 
for at present no one advocates unrestricted 
immigration—but so wide that all who are 
not obviously unfit might enter. Meanwhile 
no one has carefully studied—adequate data 
are not even available—the social and eco- 
nomic effects at home and abroad of our 
present limitation policy. 

Some two years ago we had much unem- 
ployment in the United States. At that time 
the quota law was generally hailed as a life- 
saver. Then we began our economic recovery 
and within a year the demand for workers in 
many lines exceeded the available supply. At 
once there arose a demand for “liberalization” 
of the quota law. 

Such were two extremes within the brief 
space of two years, and yet at neither ex- 
treme did we have adequate data on our own 
situation. The National Conference on Un- 
employment called by President Harding in 
the fall of 1921, could not be sure as to the 
then amount of unemployment or as to a 
“normal” amount of unemployment. Its 
chief constructive proposal to meet the 


lessened and we have 

to assemble facts, or what pass 

for facts, and to do some re. 

soning on them. Take the 

farmer, for illustration. One of 
the national farm organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in December, 1922, 
passed a resolution stating that “there exists 
a continuing shortage of farm and industri 
labor which gravely imperils efficient and eco- 
nomical agricultural production,” and asking 
that Congress, “in the national interest 
immediately authorize the Secretary of 
Labor, upon demonstration of such conditions, 
to admit otherwise admissible aliens in ex 
cess of existing quotas to such an extent as is 
necessary to meet the established needs of 
agriculture and industry.” 


Farm Situation Complex One 


T FURTHER said that “in estimating quotas 

fixed by law, due consideration should be 
given to ascertained emigration.” In other 
words it advocated “net” quotas, a term then 
widely used, which meant that the 
should be supplied only to the excess of im 
migration over emigration. This was a matter 
of considerable consequence, especially when 
applied to peoples who, like the Italians, tend 
to return home after a sojourn here. 

Since then it has become apparent that sen- 
timent among farmers is not so nearly crys- 
talized on this subject as the resolution would 
indicate. Evidence is accumulating constantly 
that the farm situation is much more compli- 
cated than we used to think. Quite aside 
from the big problem of one-crop vs. diver- 
sified farming, there has arisen the question 
of whether there are not too many farmers— 
a question raised but by no means answe 

Appeals come from New England and the 
North Atlantic states for immigrants to take 
up abandoned farms. Then an observer states 
that these abandoned farms are today i 
capable of supporting a family according to 
American standards of living, that to settle 
them with immigrants would be to develop 4 
low peasant class—one of the north central 
states has gone so far as to legislate against 
attempts to settle people on land which 
not support them. 

A statement comes from a southern stale 
that the exodus of negro labor 1s 
capping agriculture and industry, that 
Americans must be imported or, better, that 
European immigrants be admitted for 
ern industries so that southern negroes may 
not be lured away. At the same time a stale 
ment comes from a neighboring southern state 
that the exodus of negroes is having @ Den 
cial effect in that large, half-worked plantation 
are being subdivided into smaller farms 
are taken up by white farmers from 
north central states. 


This is supplemented by a statement from 
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SASF EN LEE A ET A A CA 


YOU FEEL AT ONCE THE ULTIMATE 
FINENESS OF PACKARD-EIGHT MOTORING 


In luxury of performance and supreme smart- 
ness of equipment and finish, there is, of course, 
nothing to compare with the Packard-Eight. 


. From the principle of Packard-Eight motor 


design come a speed-capacity, an ability in 
acceleration, an absence of gear shifting, that 
lift this famous Packard far above earlier 
types. The superfine qualities of Packard- 
Eight motoring are immediately apparent. 


The almost limitless reserve of silent, vibra- 
tionless power; the supreme riding ease; the 
safety and ease of operation of Packard 
4-wheel brakes are some of the Packard-Eight 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear wheel brakes 





qualities which particularly inspire enthusiasm. 


The brilliant finish and sweeping grace of the 
Packard-Eight also attract instant admiration. 
To most people it is the ideal of motor 
car beauty. 


A great part of the extraordinary success of 
the Packard-Eight is due to the appreciation 
of those whose experience has always been 
with the very finest of American and 
European cars. 


Their discriminating approval of a supreme 
accomplishment finds in the Packard-Eight 


so many reasons for enthusiastic endorsement. 


a total of six—on all Packard Cars. Shown above is 


the Packard-Eight Sedan Limousine. Packard-Eight furnished in nine popular body types, open and enclosed 


When writing to Pacxarp Motor Car Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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the northwest that there are 20,000 too many 
farmers in that region—upon what the figures 
are based is not evident. 

With such a variety of assertion it is natu- 
ral that there should be a wide variety of 
opinion. The one thing that seems clear at 
the moment is that the most vocal part of the 
nation wishes some kind of limitation put 
upon the tide of aliens and, not having had 
time to think the problem through, is in- 
clined to continue for a while the quota meth- 
od of limitation. But beyond that all is con- 
fusion. From those who view with alarm the 
increasing size of alien colonies in our indus- 
trial centers to those who view with alarm the 
blow to agricultural and industrial activity if 
immigration is shut off, is a long distance. 
One asks if we wish to be alienized. The 
other asks if we wish to be impoverished. 
The answer to both is “no.” But that does 
not give us a policy. 

President Coolidge in his message to Con- 
gress last December said, “America must be 
kept American. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to continue a policy of restricted immi- 
gration.” And then he added, “It would be 
well to make such immigration of a selective 
nature with some inspection at the source, 
and based either on a prior census or upon 
the record of naturalization. Either method 
would insure the admission of those with the 
largest capacity and best intention of becom- 
ing citizens.” 


Choosing a Basic Census 


ERE is a terse, clear-cut statement of pur- 

pose with an indication of methods which 
at that time seemed adapted to achieve the 
purpose. Congress has not yet attempted to 
outline a method of selection or to provide for 
inspection at the source, but it has drafted 
bills based upon two of the suggestions and so 
made them the subjects of discussion. 

The proposal to base the limitation law 
upon a prior census has centered attention 
upon one date, 1890. We are shown that 
1890 will give us a much larger proportion of 
Nordics, a much smaller proportion of south- 
ern and eastern peoples. 

This sounds good until someone else tells 
us that 1860 will do the job much better, and 
produces figures to prove it. Then we begin 
to wonder what will happen if we once cast 
loose from our hold on 1910, and in debating 
the question note with surprise that this date 
which we are asked to abandon gives us the 
same kind of result as do the earlier years, 
the difference being one of degree. Witness 
these figures on met immigration since 1922 
with the present quota law based upon 3 per 


have been worked out. If we change the 
year, not only must many computations be 
made over again—which is a minor matter 
involving only labor and expense—but the 
irritation of certain foreign governments and 
of their former subjects now among us, which 
feel that a slur is being cast upon them—must 
be soothed. 

For the use of an earlier date is obviously 
for the purpose of shutting down on certain 
nationalities. But this is not the most impor- 
tant feature of a change of dates. The most 


important feature is that one change means 


another quite as certainly as does one good 
turn deserves another. If it is 1890 now, why not 
1860 next year and perhaps, when sentiment 
veers a little, 1930 some dozen years hence? 

More appealing is the proposal to base 
quotas upon naturalization. What better evi- 
dence have we that a certain people is de- 
sirable than that it becomes naturalized? This 
seems perfectly clear, reasonable, safe and 
sane until we begin to examine into our nat- 
uralization processes. Then we learn that 
there is evidence to the effect that peoples 
from the most backward and despotic govern- 
ments tend to become naturalized most 
quickly. 

At the present time the naturalization pro- 
posal as phrased would give us a preponder- 
ance of Nordics, for the Nordics were the 
“old” immigrants. By and large they have 
been here much longer than have the “new” 
immigrants from Mediterranean and eastern 
lands. Consequently a larger proportion of 
them have been naturalized. 

But if naturalization is to be the measure of 
desirability, why should we not be persuaded 
to base quotas upon speed of naturalization 
rather than upon mere numbers or propor- 
tions naturalized? If one group having been 
here on the average thirty years has 50 per 
cent naturalized, while another having been 
here on the average less than ten years has 
25 per cent naturalized, which is the more 
assimilable? 

If a Turk becomes an American citizen in 
six years on the average while an Englishman 
stays among us twice that long before becom- 
ing convinced of the superiority of our in- 
stitutions and ready to raise his hand and 
swear to uphold them, then should not a 
warmer welcome be extended to the Turk? 

Before answering consider this statement by 
the Director of Americanization Studies of 
the Carnegie Corporation: 


Those who became naturalized most quickly 
were people from Turkey, not those from England 
or Germany. Then came Greece, Ireland, Rus- 


OFFICIAL FIGURES OF IMMIGRATION SERVICE 
































1924 1923 1922: 1921 1914 1913 
(6 months)? 
I. North and West Europeans:..| 278,088 | 258,163 | 100,967 172,442 | 218,293 | 234,128 
II. South Europeans... rite 31,950 25,126 | —23,000 | 210,216 | 226,633 | 201,939 
III. East Europeans......... 48 581 33,817 -36,627 4,267 | 307,336 | 333,434 
IV. Hebrews, all Countries. . 43,247 49 306 52,694 118,553 131,225 94,633 
= ae en nate 
1Pinland is included in Group 1. 
*Quotas of many countries were exhausted in the first six months of the fiscal year 1923-1924, leaving 
a balance of admissibles to June 30, 1924, from quota countries of only 18,919, or 5.3% of the 
total annual quota, 8First quota year. 


cent of the 1910 census of resident aliens. 

The year 1910 has nothing particularly sa- 
cred about it, any more than has 3 per cent. 
But it was the last census year whose statistics 
were available at the time the first quota 
law was enacted. It is established. Most of 
the technical difficulties due to use of a date 


sia, Roumania, Hungary, Holland, Denmark, 
Austria, Finland, Scotland, Norway, Italy—11 
years. Then England—i1.7 years, Germany— 
11.9 years, France—11.9 years, Switzerland—12 


years, Sweden—13 years, Canada—16 years. 


Is the answer as easy as it seemed at first? 
Or does it call for further study? So be- 
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tween those at the two extremes there ; 
a growing number of Americans who - 
becoming more and more thoroughly Con. 
vinced that immigration is a matter tg study 
with care, and who, consequently belj 

we should go slow in reaching Conclusions 

But they also believe that no 
come of a violent change of policy ‘which yij 
seek to alter over night the present : 
and social structure of the country, 
wonder whether more drastic limitation woyjj 
reduce the number of immigrants or only the 
number who enter legally. They wong 
whether thousands of Mexicans and West Jp. 
dians—who are outside the quota—are pref. 
erable to thousands of Europeans, But their 
questions are not answered, for we have ng 
yet assembled and studied the facts, 

So this increasing number of questioners js 
inclining to favor a definitely limited exte. 
sion of our present law without 
date from the census year 1910, with little jf 
any change of percentage, and then the cre 
tion of an official body which can assemble the 
facts, present them to us, and make recop. 
mendations for a permanent immigrati 
policy based upon knowledge, rather than upon 
emotion. 





Simplification Progress 


RAPID progress in the movement toward 

industrial simplification is recorded by 
the Fabricated Production Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Here are some programs recently adopted and 
soon to become effective: 

The reduction of varieties of files from 
1,351 to 454,.the new national schedule be 
coming effective July 1, 1924. 

The reduction of types of hollow building 
tile from 40 to 19, effective January 1, 1924. 

The reduction of sizes of range boilers from 
130 to 13, becoming effective July 1, 1924. 

The reduction of brass traps from 1,1I4 
to 76 sizes and types, considered at a ge 
eral conference of the tubular plumbing goods 
industry, March 6. 

The adoption by the lumber industry of 
38 recommendations providing for standard 
lumber classification, standard grade names 
and classifications, standard yard lumber sizes, 
lumber measurements, standard shipping 
weights and shipping and other provisions. 

The adoption of standards of blackboard 
slate to be submitted to the industry for ap 
proval and, if adopted, to become effective 
July 1, 1924. 

The reduction of varieties of hot-water 
storage tanks from 250 to 10, to be sub 
mitted to all interests preliminary to a get 
eral conference. 

The reduction of sizes of bed blankets from 


78 to 12 to become effective November 1, 1924. | 
The reduction of varieties of forged tools | 


comprising picks, mattocks, hoes, sledges, 
crow bars and various blacksmith’s tools, from 
549 to 365, to become effective July 1, and 
to be subject to annual revision. Ee 3 

The adoption of four types and designs o 
plow bolts, ten sizes of carriage bolts and 
ten sizes of machine bolts as standards, t 
gether with six sizes of wrenches. 

The conferences at which these results have 
been accomplished were held in Washingto 
at the request of the manufacturers, 
tors and consumers, most of them up 
the initiative of representative trade associ 
tions. The cooperative agencies ass 
them were the Simplified Practice Division 
the Department of Commerce, the 
Engineering Standards Committee and the 
Fabricated Production Department of ti 
Chamber of Commerce of the United State 
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H 1, Wiz exclusive flat packet load. 
gration Formed by two, three or more strips 
Nn upon interleaved and folded zig-zag. 

2, Wiz strips are always in align- 
ment. 
3. The locked tamper-proof com- 


partment : 

4, One strip of slips refolds auto- 

toward matically into locked compartment 
ready for reference or auditing at 

ed by any time. 


= . —The New Autographic Register With 
































“7 One-Packet Load and Flat Audit Stri 
ge ne-racket Load an at Auait Strip 
ile be- Wiz introduces something entirely new in autographic tion can be referred to instantly and then replaced without 
? registers—the flat-packet principle, a great improvement disturbing the load. 

rr over roll form registers. Wiz can be used for any kind of Auditing from the locked. zig-zag strip of flat tickets is 
, 1924, neei-wetiben record and you may have any number of much easier than from a long rolled strip which curls over 
s from — It ee the best record-keeping system by the desk and floor. The Wiz audit strip is a perfect file 
- 1924, making better onginal entries. When protected by Wiz, in itself, always in numerical order and accessible at any 

1,114 a hand-written record is safer and surer than any other page, avoiding an awkward file of rolls. 
4 kind of record. 4 s . 5 

gen Aligns Strips Automatically 

ps 
’ ° : ; 
j Easy and Quick to Lead One turn of the crank issues and files tickets and auto- 
t of The load is one flat packet of printed forms interleaved and matically places the next set of tickets in alignment. Wiz 
ad folded zig-zag; ready to insert in the Wiz. To load the protects profits and prevents leaks by providing accurate 
an Wiz Register obviously requires much less time than insert- and practical records of every transaction in the following 
names ing three or more rolls, adjusting tension springs and placing businesses: i 
r $1ZeS, first slips in alignment. Automotive Purniture 
ripping Building Supplies Hardware 
‘ons, | In a recent contest, nine men loaded a Wiz Flat Packet Cleaners Ice Cream and Creameries 
kboard Register in less than half a minute each; one man in Clothiers Lumber 
. twenty-three seconds. Coal Markets 
Or ap | Dairies Musi 
fective | Auditing From Locked-up Record nag roar 
ec | uditing From Loc “up Necor Dept. Stores and Dry Goods Paints 
The top picture of the Wiz Register, with its sides cut Electrical Goods Produce 
water away, shows one strip of checks automatically refolded in Flour and Feed Shoes 
p sub- the tamper-proof locked compartment (No. 4) after the Florists Wholesalers 
a gen: | transaction has been recorded. The record of any transac- Women's Shops and over 100 other trades 
; from Over 100 company offices and local sales offices conveniently located in all trade centers throughout the United States and 
1924, | Auditing Canada. Our representatives are especially instructed and capable of rendering just the quality of service you desire. 
| tools + ‘ 
edees, | American Sales Book Company, 4., Elmira, N. Y. 
r from Why Our Men Serve Well— 
1, and 44% in Service 15 to 38 years. West of the Rockies In Canada 
26% in Service 10 to 15 years. Pacific Manifolding Book Co., Pacific Coast Sales Book Co., F. N. Burt Company, Ld., 

gns of Emeryville, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Can. 
s and ‘ 
is, to- oP ~ ee ee ee ee COU P ON— = = ew ew ow es eww 


For information without obligation : 





. oe American Sales Book Co., Ld., Dept. 7494 
ington Elmira, N. Y. 
stribu- Please tell me about Wiz Register for items checked—see letter. 
upt } Cash Sales () Receiving Orders 
ssocla- With Cash Drawer (1) Delivery Receipts 
sisting Charge Sales 2 Requisitions 
sion at Invoicing [) Shop Orders 
erica Bills of Lading [) Warehouse Orders 


] Express Receipt: 
Purchase Orders 


States “Eit’s used with carbon : : Pin to forms now used or to letterhead. 
Paper we make it.”’ 
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New Home of The Chamber Of Commerce of the United States 





Washington 








UTSIDE, the new home of 

the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States seems almost 
complete. Inside, work is going 
ahead rapidly. 


Here is a view of the outside 
as it looks now and about as it 
will look when finished. Below 
is a plan of the first floor, the 
part which peculiarly belongs to 
members, for here are rooms 
available for business meetings 
of all kinds. 


Entering the H Street side one 
gets a view through succeeding 
arches across a courtyard with a 
central fountain to the main 
council chamber where a thou- 
sand delegates may be seated. 
On this floor, too, are smaller 
meeting rooms, board rooms and 
committee rooms. Here every 
facility for the convenience and 
service of members will be avail- 
able at all times. 


Soft gray marble will be used 
through the halls and corridors, 
with wood paneling giving a 
quieter tone to the walls of the 
meeting rooms. 
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GREATER COMFORT—GREATER SPEED—GREATER SAFETY—GREATER PROFITS 





Why Pierce-Arrow Motor Busses 
Earn Greater Profits 
















Standard Chassis 


$460 


for 196-inch wheelbase, 
$4750 for 220-inch 
wheelbase, at Buffalo. 
Including starter, bat- 
tery, generator, solid 
tires and electric lights. 
Pneumatic tires and 
disc wheels optional at 
extra cost. 


Terms if desired 


The Pierce-Arrow 
6-Cylinder Bus Engine 


The silent Dual-Valve, Dual-Ignition Pierce-Arrow 
Bus Engine develops over 100 horsepower at 2500 
revolutions per minute. 

It is so flexible that gear-shifting is reduced to a 
minimum. Speed of from 45 to 50 miles an hour can 
be maintained easily, if desired. In congested traffic, 
the engine will throttle down to an unusually slow 
pace in high gear and will accelerate powerfully. 

e e . 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Bus chassis, produced in two 
lengths of wheelbase, will accommodate the de luxe, 
sight-seeing or pay-enter types of wood or steel bodies, 
ranging from 18-passenger capacity upward. 




















SEND THIS 


of bodies. 


Name 








COUPON FOR FULL 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature and complete information about the Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Six-Cylinder Motor Bus and various types 


It takes just so many fares a day to meet your oper- 
ating and fixed expenses. Every additional passenger 
above that number represents clear profit. A few each 
trip multiplies into a big total over a year’s period. 


The modern Pierce-Arrow Motor Bus attracts this 
increased revenue, for it is the smoothest-riding, most 
luxurious and speediest motor bus in the field today. 
More than that, it makes more trips per day. 


Every Pierce-Arrow rider is a satisfied passenger. He 
is willing even to pay a higher fare for he feels it is well 
worth the money. He praises the service to his friends. 


When you buy Pierce-Arrows you buy the rights to 
a name whose advertising value is worth dollars and 
cents to you™a value that money cannot buy elsewhere. 


Investigate this latest motor bus development. Let 
us arrange a demonstration at the factory or at one of 
our principal distributing points. In the meantime, 
send the coupon for complete information. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








INFORMATION 
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Distindiive Covers 
Increase Sales 


N interesting historical 
booklet issued by the 
McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany of Spokane was bound 
in Molloy Made Leather- 
Cloth Covers. Molloy Made 
Covers were selected because 
their distinctive appearance 
gives a favorable first impres- 
sion and their durability is 
highly desirable for a book 
which is to be read, saved 
and remembered. 


The same distinctive qual- 
ities that prompted The 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. to 
use Molloy Made Covers can 
be utilized to increase the 
impression and sales value 
of any catalog or book. 


Being beautifully em- 
bossed and colored, they 
impart the atmosphere of 
quality so essential to secur- 
ing satisfactory returns. 
They will stand the hardest 
usage and are made in a 
great variety of designs and 
color effects. 


Send us your catalog and 
let us suggest how a Molloy 
Made Cover can make it 
more attractive and profit- 
able, at moderate expense. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY 


COMPANY 
2857 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 


MOLLOY MADE 








Catalog) Covers 


Look for this Trade Mark 
The Stamp of Quality 
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The Supreme Court and Busines, 


JUDICIAL procedure is a pretty hard thing 
to change, once it has become fixed. That 
has been the experience with the procedure of 
the federal courts, including the Supreme 
Court. 

That the courts themselves are not always 
at fault is demonstrated by proposals which 
have been pending in Congress for years. In 
their present form they were prepared by a 
committee of the Supreme Court itself, a 
body by no means given to creating commit- 
tees. One of the outstanding features of this 
legislation would be its effect in giving the 
Supreme Court a right to decide whether or 
not a particular case raises such questions of 
law that it is in the public interest for the 
court to hear the arguments and make a de- 
cision. Members of the Supreme Court ap- 
pear to be authority for the assertion that 
only through such legislation can the Supreme 
Court overcome the arrears in its docket. It 
now takes from fifteen to eighteen months for 
the court to hear the arguments in an ordi- 
nary case, after it has been placed on the 
docket. 

This legislation is being considered by the 
Senate Committee on the judiciary. It may 
have an opportunity in this session to get 
advancement toward enactment. Last year 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
took formal action urging upon Congress that 
it give early and favorable consideration to 
the simplification and expedition of procedure 
in the federal courts. The American Bar As- 
sociation and the state bar associations in no 
less than forty-six states have been working 
earnestly for this legislation. 


BRANCH banking has given rise to much 
discussion. On January 28 the Supreme 
Court added the weight of its decision to one 
phase of the controversy. It then held that a 
law of the state of Missouri, prohibiting banks 
from operating branches, applied to national 
banks situated within the state and that the 
law could be enforced by the state against a 
national bank. 

The other theory was that, as a corporation 
created by the Federal Government, a na- 
tional bank could be called to account only 
by the Federal Government if it exceeded its 
corporate powers. To this argument a ma- 
jority of the members of the Supreme Court 
replied that national banks are subject to the 
laws of the states in which they operate un- 
less the state laws interfere with the pur- 
poses for which national banks are created 
or conflict with paramount federal statutes. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
ten years ago held that under existing legis- 
lation Congress had not authorized national 
banks to operate branches. Therefore, be- 
tween the state and the federal laws there is 
no conflict, the state law applies, and the state 
has power to enforce its law. 


ne comm of the justices cissented from these 
views, on the ground that national banks 
are created by federal law, any question about 
their corporate powers is a question of fed- 
eral law, and only the Federal Government 
should have a right to deal with such ques- 
tions. 

The Missouri statute forbids a hank, not 
only to have branches, but also “to receive 
deposits or pay checks except in its own 
banking house.” On its face this language 
would prevent so-called “tellers’ windows” 
outside of the main office of a bank, i.e., sub- 


sidiary places of business which may look ey. 
tremely like branches but which perform po 
banking functions aside from the mere x 
ceipt and disbursement of money. 

On the ground that the court’s opinion of 
January 28 did not make it wholly cle, 
whether or not the Missouri statute could be 
construed to prevent a national bank from 
maintaining ‘tellers’ windows” elsewhere thay 
at its principal place of business, a petition 
has been filed asking the Supreme Court tg 
consider further this point. 


SUGAR attracted much attention about this 

time last year, because its price went up. 
ward in a spectacular way. The Department 
of Justice undertook to prevent a repetition 
of such a rise in price by proceeding agains 
the New York Sugar Exchange as a conspir. 
acy in restraint of trade and illegal under the 
anti-trust laws. 

The Department of Justice argued that 
the sales for future delivery affected the price 
for sales of sugar for actual delivery, al. 
though there was no intention or expectation 
in the future sales that there would be de. 
livery. Therefore, the court was asked that 
the exchange should be closed, or at least 
should be confined to permitting transactions 
for actual delivery. 

The Supreme Court in a unanimous opin- 
ion handed down on January 28 said it could 
not see things this way at all. For it to 
accede to the request of the Department of 
Justice would, it said, mean that it went be. 
yond any law on the statute book. Legislat- 
ing is not the business either of the Depart- 
ment of Justice or of the judiciary, the court 
strongly implied. 

“Those who have studied the economic ef- 
fect of such exchanges for contracts for fu 
ture deliveries generally agree that they sta- 
bilize prices in the long run instead of pro- 
moting fluctuation,” the court took occasion 
to remark. 

Sales for future delivery are useful and 
legal, and so are exchanges where such busi- 
ness may be carried on under well defined 
rules, the court added. The fact that manip- 
ulators may resort to the facilities for their 
own purposes may make the manipulators 
amenable to the anti-trust laws, as in the 
case of artificial corners does not cause the 
facilities themselves to be illegal. 


[ NTERCHANGEABLE mileage books and 
the legislation under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission acted in ordering the 
railroads to sell them at 20 per cent of 
regular rates were before the Supreme Court 
on January 21. The Court held that the 
object of the traveling men, to have Com 
gress order lower rates on such books, did not 
get effect in the bill which Congress 

and that the bill went no farther than to 
require the commission to determine what 
rates would be just and reasonable. 

The findings of the commission, in th 
court’s judgment, were adverse to any I 
duction for mileage books but the commis 
sion acted under an impression that Congres 
intended something which was not m 
statute. Deference to the supposed, but ur 
expressed, wishes of Congress is not sufficient, 
and so the commission was restrained from 
proceeding to enforce its order. The com 
mission has since dismissed the case from it 
docket. 


When writing to Tue Davin J. Mottoy Company please mention The Nation’s Business 
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OMEWHERE to-night, in a quiet 

S home, a young man will sit down 

beside a friendly lamp and dedicate 
precious hours to self-improvement. 


He is one man, and yet he is many men. 
For wherever ambition dwells—wherever 
men go home from their work resolved to 
learn more about that - work—wherever 
the desire for achievement is most keen— 
there, too, you will find the inspiring and 
inspired figure of the student before the 
lighted lamp. 

In Boston, a prominent architect of 
1930 or 1935 will touch his drawing 
pencil to paper for the first time. In New 
Orleans or San Francisco, a young man 
with inventive genius will study the rules 
and formule that will help him glimpse 
the vision of his first great discovery. In 
New York, an advertising man will write 
his first copy. A farm boy in Iowa will 
work out the engineering mathematics that 
will some day enable him to build a great 
tunnel. In Cleveland or Philadelphia or 
Detroit, a chemist will hold his first test 
tube to the light. In Chicago, the poten- 
tial president of a great manufacturing 
company will study his first lessons in ac- 
counting and business management. 


For thirty-two years, ambitious men 
and women have been studying just so 
through the International Correspondence 
Schools. They have given their spare 
time to a sincere study of their work, and 
by reason of this preparation and training 
have not only brought success to them- 
selves, but have made a definite contribu- 


INTERNATIONAL 


THE 


tion to the progress of the organization in 
which they work and the community in 
which they live. 


For as every institution is the length- 
ened shadow of one man, so every com- 
munity is the far flung shadow of many 
men. 


It is not only interesting but surprising 
to check over the names of leading men in 
any business or any city, and find how 
many of them laid the foundations for 
successful careers through home study with 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
In almost any city or town in the United 
States you will find that these schools have 
taken an important part in training the 
individuals whose success is reflected in the 
prosperity of that community. 


Take, for example, Watertown, N. Y. 
—the home of important manufacturing 
interests—and, significantly enough, the 
richest city of its size in the United States. 


In the panel at the right are the names 
of some of the representative men in just 
this one city who at one time or another 
have secured special training through 
spare-time study with the International 
Correspondence Schools. 


Such a list of men and the positions 
they occupy is a tribute to the practical 
value of the instruction they received and 
an indication, too, of what the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools are doing 
everywhere in developing men—real men 
—capable men—for the larger positions in 
business and in life. 


Airplane View of Watertown, N. Y. 


The Lengthened Shadow 








Prominent students of the 
International Correspondence Schools 
in Watertown, N. Y. 


ROBERT E. CAHILL 
Mayor 
(Jan. 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 
1924) Partner, Watertown 
Engine and Machine Co. 


HARRY C. KINNE 
City Commissioner 
Assistant Sales Marager 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 


HENRY EAGER 
City Commissioner 
President, Eager Electrical 
Company 


R. A. WETTERHAHN 
City Commissioner 
Manager, North Side Branch 
Jefferson County National 
Bank 


CHARLES E. DEWEY 
Architect and Civil Engineer 


WARREN J. GREEN 
President 
Warren J. Green, Inc. 


CHARLES E. OLLEY 
Vice President 
Buck Terminal, Inc. 


JOHN GALLAGHER 
Foreman 
Machine Shop 
Bagley & Sewail Co. 


JAMES W. MUNRO 
Advertising Council 


GEORGE A, FAIRBANKS 
Designing Engineer 
Bagley &% Sewall Co, 


ALVIN D. FOX 
Foreman 
Pattern Department 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 


P. E. CHAMBERS 
Cost Accountant 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 


CARROLL L. THOMPSON 
Assistant Treasurer 
Bagley & Sewall Co, 


WILLIAM P. DARBY 
Engineer of Maintenance 


H. H. Babcock Co. 
J. D. CARTIN 


General Superintendent 
New York Air Brake 
Company 


GEORGE H. TOMPKINS 
Chief Electrician 
New York Air Brake 
Company 


D. D. KIEFF 
Architect 
GEORGE F. PHILLIPS 
City Assessor 


EDWIN E. MARTIN 
Chief Draftsman 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 
CLARENCE E. KiNNE 
Secretary and Chief Engineer 
Bagley &@ Sewall Co. 


CLARENCE C. SMITH 
LL.B. 
Managing Secretary 


Watertown Chamber of 
Commerce 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Scranton, Pennsyivania 


SCHOOLS 


Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 


When writing to INTERNATIONAL CorRESPONDENCE ScHooLs please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Dont Waste Men _ 
“on ) Material Handling Jobs 


N many a concern and many an iia the loss of 
a nickel’s worth of material is a great offense, while 
the waste of men is suffered without the batting of 


an eye. 





This is neither logical, humane nor profitable. Wast- 
ing men by keeping them at unproductive work when 
machinery would do it faster, better and cheaper is 
indefensible. 


The better way—the American way—is to concentrate 
men upon productive work at better pay, and let iron 
and steel in the form of Material Handling Equipment 
attend to the moving of materials. 


The results that have been accomplished in some in- 
dustries and by some individual concerns should be 
an inspiration and a challenge to others. 


Handling material by mechanical means benefits both 
worker and employer; permits you to better place your 
own labor; the dollars invested in labor are made to 
yield a higher dividend, and workers are benefited by 
being engaged at more profitable tasks. 





These advertisements are addressed to those executives 
who want their own concerns to secure the rich re- 
wards that flow in any industry to the earliest users of 


improved methods. 


HE JEFFREY MFG. COMPANY 


Mining and Material Handling Equipment 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Material Handling 
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No bandit cares about you personally. 
What he wants is your money. 
Smile—and let him take it. 

Only make sure beforehand that the 
joke is on him—as the joke assuredlv 
will be if you carry 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Your money is insured against theft 
or loss. These cheques can be used 
only when twice signed by you—once 
when you purchase them, and again 
when you spend them to pay trans- 
portation, hotel or other bills, or 
change them to secure cash. 


In addition to this protection to your 
traveling funds, carriers of American 
Express Travelers Cheques have the 
full and most efficient Service of 
26,700 Express Offices in the United 
States and Canada, during the entire 
business day. This is a very personal 
and helpful Service in hundreds of 
ways—for business or pleasure—an 
exclusive feature of these cheques. 


Business men in every field—travel- 
ing salesmen, buyers, executives, the 
theatrical profession,etc., recognize the 
benefit of this Service and protection 
and are each year using these cheques 
in enormously increasing volume. 


To vacationists—motoring, tramping, 
touring, traveling by train or boat, on 
the Pullman, shopping, or just resting 
at resorts—wherever the security of 
traveling funds, plus most helpful Ser- 
vice are desirable—American Express 
Travelers Cheques are a necessity. 


Spendable everywhere, acceptable 
anywhere, these cheques abroad have 
long been known as the insured money 
of all nations. Right here at home— 
in your own United States, or in Can- 
ada, their use insures and assures 
a protective and personal SERVICE. 
Issued in amounts of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, American Express Travelers 
Cheques cost only 75c for $100— 
75c for protecting your traveling funds, 
for most valuable personal service, 
and for your own peace of mind when 
you travel anywhere. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American Express Co. 


6§ Broadway, New York 
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Light Breaks Through in Germany 





HERE is no On top of this Do. 

parallel, meta- ' , litical chaos threat 

phorically R. MILES, who writes this article, ened. Streeusaa 
speaking, there are represents in Paris, at the offices cabinet fell: Luder 
no figures, there is of the International Chamber, the Amer- dorff and 


no precedent, for 
what happened in 
Germany between 
November 15 and the 
first part of January. 
To say that in that 


ican section of that body. When he 
wrote this article on February 18, he 
had just returned from a first-hand 
study of conditions in Germany. To P 
many of us it will come as a surprise. the Rhineland proy. 
As Mr. Miles sees it, this new “sick inces and in the Pak. 
man of Europe” has passed the crisis 


Hitler 
threatened a revoly. 
tion in Bavaria; Sep. 
aratist movements in 


tine raised their men. 


shoyt time order was and is on the road to health. acing heads. Social. 


brought out of chaos 
is an understatement. 
Much more happened. 





—The Editor. ist a in Sax. 
ony an uringia 
had to be put dow 








In that brief period 


and controlled. Up. 


the devastated... ostentatiously, ho 
finances of a great coun- By BASIL MILES the autho aa 


try were rehabilitated, 
certainly temporarily, 
possibly permanently. 


Administrative Commissioner for the 
United States of the Interna- 


State was being safe. 
guarded. 
Inconspicuously on the 


But beyond that the tional Chamber of Commerce surface, but fundamen. 


authority of the State 

was reestablished. What is further astound- 
ing, as well as it is essential, is that the Ger- 
mans, or at least their leaders, realized that 
they were at the crossroads and deliberately 
turned to the right along the painful path of 
virtue and stability. The German people, 
hearing the voice of authority, have thus far 
followed loyally, as they have always fol- 
lowed in the past where they have found 
clear leadership. On the surface things still 
look shabby and down at the heel. Never- 
theless, a profound change has been in proc- 
ess underneath, which may prove permanent. 
Possibly there is some outward reflection of 
it in the pride with which many Germans 
point to the fact that today the Rentenmark 
is worth more than an English shilling. 


Employment Situation Improves 


[BE NET result is fundamentally a new 
Germany—or rather a _ resurrection of 
something like the Germany which the world 
knew before the war—whose survival now lies 
in the hands of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. The basic danger was that of un- 
employment. It is not true to say that this 
problem has been solved, because the totally 
unemployed still number millions—a million 
and a half in unoccupied Germany alone. It 
is true, however, that the Government is on 
top of this problem and that the dangers of it 
are no longer a menace to the survival of the 
State. What happened in Germany in two 
short months could only happen with a 
powerful and vigorous people; it is of a 
character which must excite admiration. 

A full appreciation of the German effort 
cannot be complete without some recollection 
of the difficulties which it had to surmount. 
When Stresemann’s Government had the sense 
to abandon the futile policy of passive resis- 
tance in September, its courage was tested by 
the immediate appearance of what can fairly 
be called a state of chaos. First of all there 
was chaos in currency—the lifeblood of a 
modern industrialized state. This naturally 
induced chaos in finance generally. The whole 
fabric of distribution was threatened. 

It is generally understood that the last 
crops in Germany, taken as a whole, were the 
best for years. The trouble was that the 
farmers would not part with their produce for 
worthless bundles of printed paper. Further- 
more, the collapse of the currency suddenly 
projected into the situation hundreds of 
thousands, and even millions, of unem- 
ployed, who had no wages with which to buy 
food, even though the food were purchasable. 


tally in fact, the preser- 
vation of law and order was placed in the 
hands of a military dictator. By two decrees 
in late September and early November, Gen- 
eral Von Seeckt, as virtual Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, was given adequate au- 
thority for the preservation of law and order 
and what may be called the police authority 
of the State. The small army under his 
direction proved loyal to the State and r- 
stored order with a firm hand that disposed 
quickly of all opposition. Only a few days 
ago—in other words, in three or four months’ 
time—the General informed the President of 
the Republic officially and in writing that the 
authority of the State was firm and sound 
and that on March 1 he proposed to relin- 
quish the exceptional powers with which he 
had been entrusted. 

Neither General Von Seeckt nor any other 
authority could have succeeded had not the 
German Government adopted measures which 
were fundamentally right. First of all, they 
launched a new currency which, it was an- 
nounced, was to be based on mortgaging the 
agricultural and industrial wealth of the en- 
tire country, taking it at 40 per cent of its 
estimated real value. 

On November 15 the so-called Rentenmark 
began to appear. It was pushed out first in 
the payment of government salaries. From 
this beginning it was gradually expanded until 
by January 1 (the last figures available at 
this time), it came into circulation to prac- 
tically half the authorized limit of its maxi- 
mum issue of 2,400,000,000 marks. The value 
of the Rentenmark was stated to be the same 
as that of the old gold mark. At the same 
time the foreign exchange value of the old 
Reichsbank paper money was fixed at 1,000; 
000,000,000 marks for one Rentenmark. The 
German people have taken the Governments 
word for it, and the Rentenmark circulates at 
par and the Reichsbank marks are freely and 
universally accepted at the stipulated ratio. 


Genuine Reforms Begun 


T THE same time a series of tax decrees 

appeared successively, showing a genuine 
budgetary reform, providing for specific 
economies, including the dismissal of large 
numbers of civil government employes, and 4 
scheme of taxation that offered encouraging 
prospects of the government revenue at last 
overtaking government expenditures. By way 
of illustration, the financial statement of 
third decade of January (January 21 to 31), 
shows total receipts equal practically to % 
per cent of the total expenditure. When 
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MANAGERS and assistant 
managers in our hotels rep- 
resent the guest just as 
truly as they represent the 
hotels. It’s you, really, for 
whom they work. 

So when you want some 
special service or attention 
that’s beyond the room- 
clerk or bell captain or 
other person to whom you 


apply— 





When you have to go higher than the chief of 


some department to get satisfaction— 
Then an assistant manager, or perhaps the 
manager, is the man for you to see. 





Get to the 
“Management 


By E. M. STATLER 


As the manager can be in 
but one place at one time, and 
can’t be on duty all the time, 
there are assistant managers 
in our hotels who are all that 
the title implies. An assistant 
manager is always available, 
broadly speaking; and is 
always glad to do his utmost 
to insure your satisfaction 
while you're with us. 

You will find, below, some 
of our formal instructions to managersand assistant 
managers; they give the net of what we require 
of men in those positions, in their capacity of 
representing the guest. 





Instructions to Managers and Assistant Managers 


“Your biggest responsibility is to see that our policies are 
carried out and our promises to the public are kept. 

“Most of your contact with guests will be with those 
who want something of you. You must always do every- 
thing you can to make their way smooth and pleasant. 

“If his trunk hasn't come, or his ice-water doesn't flow; 
if he doesn’t like his room, or has trouble at the mail desk— 

“Whatever the reason for his seeking you, you are to 
take hold interestedly and give him the quickest satisfaction 
possible. 

“In all your contact with guests (and, don’t forget, with 
your associates, too), remember that the unforgivable sin, 


from our standpoint, is discourtesy. A close second is lack 
of interest; whether a guest comes to you with a complaint 
or a request, he must always be greeted and listened to and 
helped with the graciousness and courtesy that are the spirit 
of our policies. Be guided always by the golden rule. 
“You are the men at the top in your houses, you managers 
and assistant managers. But you have no special rights or 
privileges over any other employee of the company in the 
literal carrying-out of these instructions from The Statler 
Service Codes: “No employee is allowed the privilege of 
arguing any point with a guest; he must adjust the matter at 
once to the guest's satisfaction, or call his superior to do so." ™ 





Guarantee of Statler Service: 


We guarantee that our employees will 
handle all transactions with our guests 
(and with each other) in the spirit of the 
golden rule—of treating the guest as the 
employee would like to be treated if their 
positions were reversed. We guarantee 
that every employee will go to the limit of 
his authority to satisfy you; and that if he 
can't satisfy you, he will immediately take 
you to his superior. 





From this time on, therefore, if you have 
cause-for complaint in any of our houses, 
and if the management of that house fails 
to give you the satisfaction which this 
guarantee promises, the transaction should 
then become a personal matter between 
youandme. You willconfera favor upon 
us if you will write to mea statement of the 
case, and depend upon me to make good 
my promise. I can't personally check all 


the work of more than 6,000 employees, 
and there is no need that I should do so; 
but when our promises aren't kept I want 
to know it. 

My permanent address is Executive 
Offices, Hotels Statler Co., Inc., Buffalo. 


S720 Na dan 











HOTELS STATLER 
SE eALO: 1100 rooms, 1 100 

ee ee 
wo hee cowama Hotel 


; and the old Iroquois 
Le is closed, not to re-open. 


STATLER |©z: 


Hotel Ke 





CLEVELAND: ooo rooms, 
1000 baths. Euclid, at E. rath. 
~ DETROIT: 1000 rooms, 1000 


and Statler 


er~operated 


On Seventh Avenue, 32d to 3 he 
Screets, directly ge t 
Pennsylvania Railway T: a 





baths. Grand Circus Park. 

ST. LOUIS: 650 rooms, 650 
Ninth and Washington. 
‘ON: Now preparing to 

build at Columbus Ave., Provi- 








nal. A Scatler. om] 





ceous, intelligent and helpful 
employees. 








Every room in these hotels has private bath and running ice-water; in every room is posted its rate, printed in plain figures. 


When writing to Statter Hotes please 


mention the Nation's Business 
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Building Hotels 
From Visions 


Another instance of where the 
initiative of ONE MAN plus 
the efforts of the Hockenbury 
organization brings a $1,250,000 
hotel to an under-hoteled city: 
Camden, N. J. 


It took but one man with a 
vision to set the idea on foot 
and the Hockenbury organiza- 
tion to carry it through! 


Is YOUR city laboring under 
the handicap of inadequate hotel 
facilities? Are your hotels no 
longer modern? Your town can 
get a modern hotel, just as fifty 
other cities have secured theirs 
through this corporation during 
the past few years. 


Is it fair to expect your city to 
limp along without modern hotel 
facilities? 


One man with a vision! One 
man! A civic leader! 








If your town has a hotel problem, 
let us show you how these fifty 
other cities have overcome 
THEIR problem. Ask us to 
place your name on our list, 
“C4,” to receive each month a 
copy of THE HOTEL FINAN- 
CIALIST, a journal devoted to 
community hotel finance. It’s 
sent gratis to members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


JrellocKENBUWY.SISTEMSnc- 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
* HARRISBURG~PENNA - 
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is recalled that at the end of August the 
revenue was only some 7/10 of 1 per cent of 
the expenditures, the drastic character of the 
present reforms appears in its full proportions. 

As a result of these budget and currency re- 
forms, in a few short weeks, particularly 
from Christmas until January 15, business 
lost its hectic speculative complexion, food 
supplies entered freely into circulation, and 
wages assumed a definite relation to real 
values. By the first of February the atmos- 
phere was changed and cleared. 

The change was based on sounder grounds 
than a miracle. Germany has always been 
more fundamentally sound than the world 
has been led to believe. Aside from the ex- 
traordinary fashion in which Germany has 
survived the abnormal economic pressure to 
which it has been subjected since the armis- 
tice, it is sufficient to cite a single illustration. 
It has been assumed that Germany’s foreign 
trade position, particularly since the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, has been hopelessly bad. 

The official figures published on a weight 
basis showed the volume of imports to exceed 
those of exports to a dangerous degree. Re- 
cently, however, the Government has got to- 
gether figures which, however arbitrary, are 
nevertheless based on money values, showing 
a very different situation indeed. These fig- 
ures show for the year 1923 what is prac- 
tically an even balance between the value of 
imports and the value of exports and which, 
when taken into consideration with Germany’s 
numerous invisible services, indicate a defi- 
nitely favorable balance in German commer- 
cial relations with the rest of the world. 

It would not be consistent with the facts to 
emphasize Germany’s strength were it not 
that it is so generally understated. It is nec- 
essary, however, to emphasize the strength of 
the country and of the people because of the 
obvious social disaster which has overwhelmed 
large sections of the population. 

It has been stated before in these reports 
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that one of the gravest dangers sinee 

armistice has been the widespread under. 
nourishment which has existed in Germany 
It is not that the Germans have not had 
enough to eat; they probably have, Fa 
true, however, is that they have not ha 
enough of the right kind of things to eat 
This condition today is as bad as ever if no 
worse. In fact, it must be worse bees at 
no period has the number of unemployed sy). 
sisting on state — and private ‘ 
reached such large figures as during N, 

ber and December. Bie 

The encouraging feature about the situation 
is that the Germans are taking care of it ip 
very large part themselves. 

If the Germans have the courage and ar 

allowed to proceed with their program, there 
will accordingly appear the true relation be. 
tween their debt to the Allies and their capac. 
ity to pay it. It has always been obyioy 
that the German Government could not con. 
tinue payment of its war debts on any sound 
basis while its annua] budget showed a def. 
cit. For any healthy solution of the deh 
of the German Government, the resource 
of the nation must show a profitable balance 
sheet. For the first time the Germans hay 
taken drastic measures to produce this sit. 
uation. 
- It is almost beyond question that this ef. 
fort has been the result, whether directly or 
indirectly, of the occupation of the Ruhr by 
the French and Belgians, and of the rigd 
economic measures which were put in force to 
make the occupation lead to pressure upm 
the German Government. It is asserted that 
the occupation, in an economic sense, was an 
inexcusable disaster. The net result, however, 
is that more than any other single factor, 
it contributed to the collapse of the German 
currency. The collapse of the German cur 
rency precipitated the house-cleaning which 
has taken place in the last three or fou 
months. 


Better Banking for the Farmer 


By A. C. WIPRUD 
Former Vice-President of the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul 


GREAT many stories were told dur- 
ing the discussions on rural credits 
preceding the enactment of The Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act about the American farm- 
er and his attitude towards his financial ob- 
ligations. This one is perhaps typical. A 
farmer in one of the middle western states 
owed his bank $500 on a personal note. 
When it fell due, he drove to town, called at 
the bank, and told the cashier he wanted to 
pay his note. He called for a blank note, 
filled it out for the exact amount of the old 
note, plus interest, signed it, tore up the old 
note, and then exclaimed, “Thank God, that’s 
paid!” 
The point, of course, is that the farmer is 
a “renewer” and not a “payer.” He is 
notoriously a poor business man, it was con- 
tended, making no provisions for any but his 
immediate needs. In prosperous times, he 
had ignored or forgotten the narrow margin 
upon which his business establishment, the 
farm, was operated, and was inclined to over- 
extend himself, with the inevitable result 
that when the margin narrowed or entirely 
disappeared, he was unable to meet his ob- 
ligations. As he did not fully understand the 
reasons for his own predicament, he was in- 
clined to put the blame for it on his banker 
and upon the “prevailing system.” 


This was human, of course, and in a broad 
sense he was right. The system of banking 
which had been built up in this country was 
suitable to the needs of commerce and it- 
dustry. The needs of the farmer were not 
provided for, nor was it contemplated that 
they should be. Under the prevailing law, 3 
commercial bank can make loans for a 
sufficiently long to cover the ordinary com- 
mercial transaction, but from a 
banker’s point of view, ought not to make 
loans for a longer period. 

Through the Federal Reserve Act, an at 
tempt was made to extend greater accoi- 
modations to the American farmer, but there 
is no pretext that this act should care for mort 
than his seasonal requirements. The 
lishment by the last Congress of a system at 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks evidences 
the inadequacy of the commercial , 
the additional facilities which the Federal Re 
serve Banks afford, to meet even the se 
sonal requirements of our farmers. 
other hand, the prevailing system of 
mortgage banking seldom granted loans for 8 
period in excess of five years, and in -— 
sections of the country at exorbitant rates 
interest. ‘ 

The financial needs of farming are differet 
from those of any other industry. farn- 


When writing to Tus Hocxensury System, Inc., please mention the Nation’s Business 
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“Klie Gas Improvement Company, large opera- 
tors of gas, electric light and railway properties, 
we are able to bring to bear on any steam, hydro- 
electric or gas plant project more than our en- 
gineering and construction experience. 


Individually and collectively the paramount 
thought of our organization is to build so that 
the result will show the maximum return on 
the investment. Due to the above association 
we are able to apply our operating experience 
to the benefit of their clients. 


Perhaps you would like your construction work 
planned and completed by a concern enjoying 
these exceptional advantages. 


THE U-G-I-CONTRACTING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


FACTORIES .. POWER PLANTS .. BRIDGES 
GAS PLANTS .. PUBLIC WORKS 


lVWhen writing to Tue U. G. I. Contractinc Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Wallace Bench 
Machines Enable 
Woodworkers 

To Do More and 
Better Work 


Increasing Human 


Efficiency 50% 


Construction and repair work, 
the making of packing cases and 
other woodworking operations con- 
stantly going on in the average 
organization can be done quicker 
and better with 


WALLACE 
Bench Machines 


Hand sawing, planing, jointing, 
etc., is too slow and expensive. 
Employees engaged in woodwork- 
ing operations can give 50% greater 
output if equipped with these high 
speed portable precision machines. 


Likewise multiple installation of 
Wallace equipment will increase the 
production capacity of an entire 
organization in direct proportion to 
the number of machines made avail- 
able for the use of employees. 

All Wallace Bench Machines are portable, 


can be easily moved from job to job and op- 
erate from any electric lighting circuit. 


Universal Saw 6” Jointe 
Plain Saw 4” ieee 
16” Band Saw 6” 


Lathe 
Electric Glue Pot with Electric Solder Pot with 
AutomaticHeat Automatic Heat 
Control Control 


Write for Description and Prices 


J.D. Wallace & Co. 


1408 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


WallaceBench 
6” Jointer and 
¢” Planer 














er’s fixed capital forms a larger proportion of 


| his investment than does the business man’s. 
| His turnover is not so rapid. He buys live- 


stock, machinery, buildings, and land, and it 
is many years before he can realize upon them 
profitably. If he had to repay his loan in 
three or five years, the farmer would nat- 
urally hesitate before building a barn, silo, or 
hoghouse, before constructing a fence or pur- 
chasing dairy stock. 

Such investments may be precisely the ones 
that would make his farm a more productive 
unit, but the earnings of the farm in so short 
a period of time could not take care of the 
necessary loan. The farmer would, of course, 
renew his loan when it fell due; but he would 
run grave risk of the money market being un- 
favorable at the time; and even if he did re- 
new it, there would be additional costs for 
him to meet. 

The farmer who desires to equip his farm 
with costly but necessary agencies of produc- 
tion must have credit for a comparatively 
long period of time, with the privilege of 
gradually extinguishing the principal as the 
interest is paid, and with the further right of 
extinguishing the entire principal whenever he 
desires to do so. It was this need that Con- 
gress sought to meet in the enactment under 
date of July 17, 1916, of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. 


Enacted After Long Effort 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of a national 
rural credit system in this country was, 
however, not the result of merely a few years 
of agitation and effort. The subject had been 
discussed periodically by our statesmen, bank- 


ers, economists, and occasionally by our farm-. 


ers since the early days of our history. The 
previous lack of progress or improvement in 
our rural credit facilities is attributable to 
economic conditions, chief of them our abun- 
dance of cheap land. 

The West beckoned to the land-hungry, and 
especially to those who could not afford a 
farm in well-developed sections rural finance 
had been of secondary importance. 

Within the present generation, how- 
ever, the extensive domain of the West has 
been settled, and with this settlement has 
come the rise in land values. Increased land 
values call for larger amounts of capital and 
more intensive methods of farming. Atten- 
tion then turned to the question of farm 
finance, which then became a consideration 
of first importance. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act provides for 
the establishment of twelve regional federal 
land banks throughout the country and the 
organization of Joint Stock Land Banks, 69 
having been organized and in operation at 
this time. 

Through these banks bonds are issued 
based on the collective security of first 
mortgages on farm lands. European expe- 
rience had shown that land-mortgage bonds, 
issued under strict government  supervi- 
sion, form an ideal investment because of 
their great stability of value, uniformity, 
and convertibility into cash upon moderate 
notice. 

The immediate success of the Federal Farm 
Loan System is evidence of the need which it 
serves. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board’s con- 
solidated statement at the close of business, 
October 31, 1920, disclosed that 259,349 indi- 
viduals had applied to the land banks for 
loans aggregating $757,344,907, of which 
amount $367,834,014 had been loaned to 131,- 
035 farmers. The board’s statement at the 
close of business September 30, 1923, dis- 
closed that $1,229,206,338 in loans had been 





made through the Federal Farm Loan 
tem to that date. This enormous Volume 
business has been done without flours 
fact, it has been done so quietly that the gan 
lic at m! hardly aware that a new nati 
system has been interwoven int : 
a financial fabric. ° our Amat 

n a recent statement, the commissj 
the Farm Loan Board said that the hat 
have funds on hand in excess of applicati 
for loans. It would appear, therefore that 
the farmer’s long-term credit needs are 
pony ta a a either through the Fed. 
eral Farm Loan System or other . 
~/~ agencies. . oe 

n the establishment of the Fe 
mediate Credit Banks, Congress, afin 
session, sought to provide credit to meet the 
farmer’s seasonal needs. Loans were to be 
made by these banks to finance growing, stock. 
breeding, and marketing operations, Aside 
from the initial capital, which is provided for 
out of the United States Treasury, funds ar 
to be raised by the sale of debentures, g. 
cured by notes or other obligations repre- 
senting loans made by the bank for agricul. 
tural purposes. Of such debentures $20,009. 
000 have been sold, and loans are now being 
made by the banks. 

The sum of it all is that farming has at 
last been recognized as a business. No longer 
will the farmer’s paper receive secondary con- 
sideration for his security has now been put 
in such form as to constitute a prime invest 
ment. 

So long as he recognizes the standards 
which have been set up for him, he need no 
longer concern himself about arbitrary fore 
closures or insufficient financing. The rek- 
tionship of his business to the welfare of the 
country has been fully recognized; and while 
his emancipation will not absolve him from 
the periods of depression which every busi- 
ness is bound to experience, his present 
financial backing does place his own welfare 
as completely within his control as that of 
any other business man. 





National Bank Cannot Act 
As Executor in Missouri 


TATE laws in their relation to national banks 

were recently an issue before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a case in which 
the Supreme Court held that the State of 
Missouri could enforce against a national bank 
its statute against operation of branch banks. 
From Missouri another case is now before 
the Supreme Court. This time the question 
is whether or not a national bank, given 
permission by the Federal Reserve Board to 
act as an executor, can exercise this authority 
in Missouri where the power to act in the 


capacity of an executor is conferred only o 


trust companies. 

The theory of the federal statute is that 4 
national bank may be allowed to be an exec: 
tor in order to compete on equal terms 
trust companies in the same community 
they are permitted to act as executor. 
Supreme Court of the State of Missouri took 
the point of view that the Missouri statutes 
place special requirements upon trust com 
panies in connection with the funds they 
as executors, etc., that the same requirement 
are not imposed by federal law on nati 
banks if they act in this capacity, and coas® 
quently a Missouri trust company as execulot 
and a national bank as executor would not 
on the parity which the federal law contem 
plates if a national bank exercises 
powers. Such parity is essential to f 
provisions of the statute. 


When writing to J. D. Wattace & Company please mention The Nation’s Business 
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YOU GUILTY? 





One of the little tragedies of 
every-day business: A manu- 
facturer produces his cata- 
logue. He is unstinting on pa- 
per costs. His engravings are 
perfect. An expert pen puts 
dynamic copy into it. He does 
not consider price alone when 
he assigns the printing order. 
He appropriates large sums 
for national advertising to 
make people ask for it. 


And then, he commits THE 
FINAL ERROR. He sends 
it out “under separate cover!” 


Du-Plex Two-in-One En- 
velopes and Mon-QO-Post 
Two-Compartment Envel- 
opes are made to eliminate the 





Both Together: Sir é 


Du-Plex Envelopes, in 
Stock sizes and in average 
Quantities, are sold by 

many leading stationers. 
A you cannot secure them 
0 


locally write direct to 
Mailing Information 


Headquarters.” 
* U x 
Du-Plex Envelopes are usea 








for mailing catalogues, e 

booklets, magazines, news- y we in - 1 

papers, photographs, blue- 

brints, samples and mer- r 

chandise when accompan- E | O Pp E SS 
ied by letter or invoice—for 

every combination mail- Pat. U.S. A. May 20, 1919. Oct. 9, 1923 
ing purpose. Pat. Canada Sept. 36,1919 Other Pats. Pending 








When writing to Du-PLex Envetore Corporation 


under separate cover” nuis- 
ance. They make it possible to 
send first class and second, third 
or fourth class mail in thesame 
container at no increased cost 
and frequently at lessened 
cost. Theysave the executive's 
time, the mail room’s time; 
they save mailing expense and 
they make it possible for sales 
letter and catalogue to reach 
the prospect at the same time. 


THE FINAL ERROR in direct- 
by-mail selling is costing industry 
hundreds of thousands each year in 
undelivered catalogues and in cat- 
alogues that don’t produce. A book- 
let, “Suppose This Were Your 
Catalogue”, covering the subject 
should be on every sales executive’s 
desk. Write for it — it’s free. 


DU-PLEX ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
363 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


‘Mailing Information Headquarters” 
Twenty-three Branches in Metropolitan Centers 


COLUMBIAN 


(MON: O:E9S7 ) 


TWO COMPARTMENT 


ENVELOPES 


Patented July 19 1921 
Other Pats. Pending 














FOR MORE. SALES THAVVUGM tHE MAILS 


please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Taking 
Soundings 


On a strange coast or in foggy 
weather, the navigator, to protect 
his ship, takes soundings. By the 
depth of the water and the deposit 
brought up on the lead, he is able to 
determine his position. 


To protect your health against 
such constitutional diseases as dia- 
betes, Bright’s disease and other ail- 
ments toward which your constitu- 
tion may be drifting without your 
knowing it, you should take period- 
ical “‘health soundings.” 


This is the function of our Bureau. 
By means of urinalysis, we make a 
periodical check-up on the state of 
your health. These reports are 
true protection against those dis- 
eases towards which the system can 
drift unsuspected, as they are not 
apparent to the naked eye. 


We don’t interfere with the func- 
tion or service of your doctor. 
When you need his advice, our re- 
ports inform you of the fact. 


The service only takes four min- 
utes of your time per year. The 
cost is negligible and you can have 
full particulars of the service, what 
it means and what it does, free, 
without obligation. 


National Bureau of 
Analysis 
N. B. 44 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
N.B. 44 Republic Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free of charge, 
a copy of your booklet “The Span of Life 
and full particulars of your plan. 
ES ee ee eee 
Address. . . 
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Listening In 


ONGRESS meets these days with lowering 
brows and clenched fists. When a Demo- 
crat isn’t, as a New York alderman once said, 
“chuckling odium” on the Republican party, a 
Republican is linking the Democrats with all 
the sinners, business and political. But now 
and then a little rift of sunshine breaks 
through the storm clouds of debate. Listen! 
Mr. Suortripce (Calif.): We shall go for- 
ward with stout hearts, conscious of patriotic 
purpose, and we. shall 

A Senator Plays — you in November, 

: . and whatever the verdict 

ome voy is we shall shake hands 

man and join in, hoping that 

Name whoever shall guide the 

destinies of the Republic, 

they will be to the honor and glory of our 
common country. 

Mr. Harrison (Miss.): 
tor a question now? 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

Mississippi. 

Mr. Harrison: I merely wanted to ask the 
distinguished Senator from California a question. 
Did I understand the Senator from California to 
say the autumn election, or the “fall” election? 

Mr. SHortripce: That was funny when I first 
heard it... . I happen to be, if not captain of 
my soul, master of myself. 

Mr. Harrison: Is the Senator captain of his 
colleagues over there? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 
not—well— 

Mr. Harrison: 
Senator’s reply. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 
not— 

Mr. Harrison: 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 
is silence.” 


May I ask the Sena- 


I yield to the Senator from 


Some of my colleagues are 
I did not understand the 
Some of my colleagues are 


What was the Senator’s reply ? 
As Hamlet says, “The rest 


* &. + 


Mr. Cooper (Wis.): Can you not briefly 
summarize a few of the most essential and im- 
portant items of diplomatic usages? Just what 
do you mean? 

Mr. Wricut (Third Asst. Secretary of State): 
. .. The difference between embassies, legations 
and diplomatic agencies; the difference between 
ambassadors and ministers, between  chargés 
d’affaires, chargés di’affaires ad interim, and 
chargés d’affaires appointed not ad interim... 
the difference between first person notes . . . and 
third person notes... between memoranda 
and aides memories. . . . I could elaborate that 
further if you desire. 

Mr. Cooper: I do not desire any more elab- 
oration. 

Mr. WRIGHT: 
to my mind. 

Mr. Cooper: I am sufficiently confused now. 
I was just wondering how much knowledge the 
average applicant from Arizona or from my 
state would have of these different terms or 
functions. ... 

Mr. Moore (Va.): Do you think you could 
pass it? 

Mr. Cooper: 
for preparation. 

Mr. Moore: 
year? 

Mr. Coorer: I might pass it with preparation 
and if I had a friendly board. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Especially the friendly board. 


Those are instances that occur 


I might if I had sufficient time 


Would you do it for $4,000 a 


* * * 


Mr. Frear (Wis.): I received a telegram as 
I sat here a moment ago asking that I vote for 
the Mellon plan; but not one Member of this 
House is going to be permitted to vote for the 
Mellon plan. The serious part of that is—and I 
ask the attention of the Republican leader... 
to protect me from a letter that I received this 
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morning threatening that I am going to be shot 
unless I vote for the Mellon plan. . . , My Re. 
publicanism has been assailed because I hay 
stood here and not voted for this indef, 
proposition. Why, my own father—J think he 
is now in the gallery; he is here a good deal of 
the time—voted for Fremont and for every 
presidential Republican candidate ever singe. I 
have voted for every Republican presidentia| 
candidate for the last 30 years... . 

Mr. Mitts (N. Y.): Mr. Chairman, 
long Republican, the father of the pod thd 
from Wisconsin must have been proud of the 
applause his son received on the Democratic side 
of the House. 


Mr. Frear: I shall be glad to answer thy 
later on. 
Mr. Moses (N. H.): The Senator from 


Nebraska need have no fear whatever about the 
safeguarding of the Treas. 
ury so long as the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. War. 
ren) and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Smoot) sit on 
the Appropriations Com. 
mittee, and I hope their days will be long in that 
body. 

Mr. Norris (Nebr.): But they are both 
— old. Does not the Senator see that? 

Mr. Smoot (Utah): I resent that suggestion 

Mr. WarrEN (Wyo.): I resent it, too! 

Mr. Moses: They are still very vigorous, 
however, as I know, because I am sitting with 
them on a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. Norris: I know that; but the very fact 
that both of them resented it so quickly is a 
further evidence of their declining years, 

Mr. WARREN: Why, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor who makes the suggestion is as old as we are, 

Mr. Norris: When the Senator says “You are 
just as bad as I am,” that is further evidence that 
he is pretty bad himself. 

Mr. Cetter (N. Y.): If you have a gift tax, 
do you not discourage the object of the inheri- 
tance tax? 

Mr. Garner (Tex.): I cannot understand 
that you do. If Mr. Rockefeller gives $500,000,- 
000 to Rockefeller, Jr., why should you not 
have a gift tax? 

Mr. CeLter: Does it not put a man ina 
position where he is damned if he does and 
damned if he does not? 

Mr. GARNER: I think, as far as these taxes 
are concerned, that is just what we want—to 
damn if he does and damn if he does not. 


Jesting of Fleet- 
ing Youth and 
Hurrying Age 


Mr. Caraway (Ark.): Did the gentleman ever 
see an expert who was not on the side of the 
party that brought him 





to the discussion? 


Wherein Is Mr. Ranspett (La): | 

Talk of have had no_ experience 

“Experts” and with experts, I will say to 
of Their the Senator. 


Mr. Caraway: May! 
suggest to the Senator that 
a good many of those who 
appeared before the committee were from Louis 
ana, from the City of New Orleans. They wert 
evidently agreed that you could make more 
cotton on an exchange than you could in all the 
cotton fields of the South. ... : 

Mr. RanspELt: I do not know what const- 
tutes an expert, but I remember very f 
there appeared a young man from Little Rock, 


Breeding Place 


Ark. I have forgotten his name. : 
Mr. Caraway: I will tell the Senator his 
name. 


Mr. Ranspert: ... He certainly impressed 
me as being a truthful, high-grade man, such & 
Arkansas produces in very large numbers, I 
like to say to the Senator. 

Mr. Caraway: Of course I thoroughly endorse 
the last statement the Senator made. The gentle 
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When Competition Is Strong 


WORCESTER MILWAUKEE HUNTINGTON MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 


And Costs Are High 


Growing competition and rising manu- 
facturing costs emphasize the advan- 
tages of dependable machinery. 


In recent years the increasing demand 
for better equipment has induced num- 
bers of manufacturers to standardize on 
Hyatt roller bearings, both in the ma- 
chines they employ and in those which 
they build. 

Not only the high quality of Hyatt 
bearing machinery, but the economies 
in power, lubricant and labor effected 
through its use are becoming of added 
value. 

Considered as long term investments, 


these modern bearings yield a return 
that warrants your investigation. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS 








When writing to 


Hyatt Rotter Beartnc Company please mention the Nation's Business 
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MONG the thousands of daily 

newspapers published all over 

the globe, there is one whose read- 

LONDON BUREAU ers are to be found in every coun- 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR try and every important city of 
the world. 





This newspaper is The Christian Science Monitor, founded and 
conducted in order that thinking people everywhere may have for 
their homes and their offices a newspaper, clean in its contents and 
constructive in its policies. 


Because it is an international newspaper, the Monitor has been 
welcomed as a participant in the British Empire Exhibition, at Wem- 
bley, London, April to October of this year, and will have a commodi- 
ous pavilion in the Exhibition grounds. Here a welcome will be 
extended to visitors from all countries. 


The European Advertising Office of The Christian Science Monitor 
is at No. 2, Adelphi Terrace, London, W. C. The hospitality of this 
office is also extended to Exhibition visitors, and to American advertis- 
ing men who participate in the Convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, in London, July 13-18. 


On Thursday, March 13, The Christian Science Monitor published 
a special news and advertising section containing articles and illus- 
trations of permanent interest, relating to the British Dominions. 
One hundred thousand extra copies of this feature section will be 
distributed in England. 


We will gladly send to any reader of this advertisement, upon 
request, a copy of The Christian Science Monitor of March 13, 
containing the British Dominions Feature Section. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 





PAVILION OF 
THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR 
AT THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION 




















man who appeared before the commi 
expert was Mr. Sidney West. ——s 
Mr. RanspDELL: I think that was the 
Mr. Caraway: He never saw a 
in his life. He probably studied cotton we 
nape exchange oe business days and the 
ore was an authority on cotton grow; 
mighty fine man. > crowing, da 
Mr. Ranspvett: I do not know anythi 
that. z = most of the great men in 
started their lives on the farm. 
West did not. re Me 
Mr. Caraway: ... He came up from Louisian, 


Mr. Loncwortu (Ohio): The gentleman 
Illinois (Mr. Rainey) in reply to the an 
delivered by the gentleman 
Mr. Longworth {rom New York (ifr 


: : Mills), without 
Jibes at His ing to answer in any re. 


Opponents spect the argument 9j 
and the Jibe Is the gentleman from Ney 
Returned York, sought to discredit 
him by reading a list of 
certain corporations with 
which the gentleman from New York igs ¢gp. 
nected as director—the Shredded Wheat (p, 
and other corporations. He said that no map 
connected with these corporations could 
voice the hopes and aspirations of plain 
like himself and myself. I entirely agree with 
the gentieman from Illinois in one respect. I de. 
cline to be represented by any man who makes 
shredded wheat. I regard it as one of the most 
obnoxious of foods .. . I desire to congratulate 
in all good fellowship and friendliness the leader. 
ship upon the Democratic side . . . in perpetuat- 
ing tax-exempt securities. . . . You will be abl 
to go to Mr. Baruch, or Mr. Cleveland Dodge, or 
to Mr. Edward L. Doheny, your three great cam. 
paign angels, and say to them, “Gentlemen, we 
are going to put a tax of 44 per cent on your i 
comes, but do not overlook the fact that we have 
stood almost solidly for making you pay no taxes 
whatever.” 

Mr. Garrett (Tenn.): Mr. Chairman, wil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LoncwortuH: I yield with pleasure to the 
distinguished leader. 

Mr. Garrett: Does the gentleman think that 
Mr. Doheny will have any money to spare for 
campaign contributions after buying Republican 
Cabinet officers ? 

Mr. LoncwortH: ... To my certain knowl 
edge he will have $100,000 because that is the 
difference between what he testified he had given 
to a certain gentleman who was, up to a few days 
ago, the favorite candidate for the Presidency. . .. 
Mr. Doheny admits that he was mistaken when 
he said he gave him $250,000, and says that he 
gave him only $150,000. Therefore, there & 
$100,000 which he can turn over to your cam- 
paign chest. ... 

Mr. GarrETT: .. . There is no suggestion that 
Mr. Doheny was able at any time to reach any 
Democratic official who was in office. Mr. 
Doheny did employ some Democratic lawyers. 
He wanted honest lawyers, of course. 


Mr. Stencte (N. Y.): Today you have the 
facts before you, gentlemen. I hold here a slight 
illustration of the work that has been so 
and unjustly done, a list of 200 employes mm on 
department of the city doing exactly the same 
work, performing exactly the same duties, at four 
different kinds of salaries that are divided ac 
cording to the rule, I suppose, of “pets,” “neat 
pets,” and “no pets at all.” 


Mr. Weratp (Wis.): I hope, for the benefit 
of the people who live in the Red River Valley, 
the amendment will pass to give us three m 

more credit facility. From the seed potatoes that 
we ship down to Texas are grown the potatoes 
the orators of the country eat. Those potatos 
are the best they eat, and that is what has give 
them their inspiration. These potatoe are 
usually shipped out during the month of . 

and the additional credit will help much im 








marketing of them. 
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Economic Surveys of 
New York 


YORK City is taking comprehensive 
inventory of her industrial and economic 
through the Committee on the Plan 
of New York and Its Environs. The com- 
mittee’s surveys will comprehend a plan of 
ent for an area of about 5,528 
re miles with a resident population ap- 
imating 9,000,000. Reports will be made 
on twelve of the principal economic activities 
of the metropolitan area. The reports will 
indicate the existing location and importance 
of the activity, with its growth and movement 
the last twenty-five years, and its 

le future demands. 

Reporting on the chemical industry, se- 
lected for the first survey, Dr. Mabel New- 
comer finds that the number of chemical 

ts in New York and its environs has more 
than doubled and the number of employes 
has nearly trebled since 1910; that the most 
idly growing branches of the industry are 
heavy chemicals, explosives, and toilet prep- 
gations, all of which have at least quad- 
their number of employes since 1910; 
that soap making, grease rendering, oil press- 
ing and refining, and manufactures of paint 
and varnish and fertilizer have disappeared 
entirely, or are rapidly leaving Manhattan; 
and that the chemical industry probably will 
continue to move from the center toward the 
ry of the metropolitan area. 

Plants in Brooklyn and Queens occupy their 
sites for a longer period of years than do 
plants in Manhattan, according to the findings 
of Dr. Newcomer. All except two out of 16 
of the plants in Brooklyn and Queens have 
been in their present location at least 20 
years, as compared to 3 out of 13 Manhattan 
plants in possession of their present sites for 
asimilar period. Staten Island has a small 
number of relatively large plants but has ex- 
perienced little growth in recent years. The 
outskirts of the New Jersey section have de- 
veloped chemical manufactures considerably. 

Other outstanding facts revealed by the 
investigation are included in Dr. Newcomer’s 
monograph, which is presented in a 49-page 
pamphlet with 7 maps. 


Is This a Record? 


N THE Guyan valley of West Virginia is a 
coal mine with a remarkable record of 
operation. The mine is owned by the Gay 
Coal & Coke Company of Logan. During the 
mneteen years of operation there has been 
no fatality, no strike, no shut down. From 
the mine the company has taken 2,500,000 tons 
of coal. To accomplish that production 500,- 





| 00 blasts were necessary. 


re is no mystery in the company’s rec- 
od. Since the company’s organization its 
fairs have been managed by the Gays, 
and son. “We were very fortunate,” 
son writes, “in being able to gain the con- 
€ of the first native West Virginians 
we employed, and this confidence, to a certain 
t, has continued through the unsettled 
conditions during and after the war.” 
a Company has been diligent in safeguard- 
Mg the men both by mechanical means and 
7 assuring approved methods of mining. 
ly the success of the Gays comes 
to their fellow feeling for the miners— 
“ways considered them “more than 
ao And so they are. The machine 
a Creature of man—useful and safe only 
men he wills it to be. All industrial rela- 
ap could be predicated on the text “men 
more than machines,” 


aa 
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Stone & Webster Horse Power 














Measured by Cities 


HE combined capacity of the power 

stations designed and built, or now be- 
ing built, by the Stone & Webster organi- 
zation is a substantial part of the country’s 
total. 


It would supply the needs of the con- 
sumers in Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, El Paso, 
Fall River, Hartford, Indianapolis, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
Bedford, New Orleans, Portland, Oregon, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Sa- 
vannah, Seattle, Washington, D. C., and 
Youngstown. 


Most of these cities now receive or soon 
will receive power from stations designed 
and built, or now being built, by Stone & 
Webster. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN -BUILD 
MANAGE 


FINANCE 






NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 


CHICAG ; 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. HICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 


PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 














When writing to Stone & WessTER, INcoRPORATED please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Toronto 


Canada— 
A City 
Beautiful 


The Dome of the Dominion 


The advertisements we have heretofore 
published, have been designed primarily 
to interest industrial captains in Toronto, 
the Capital City of Ontario. 


Of equal importance to its industrial 
advantages, however, from a civic stand- 
point, are its qualifications as a place of 
residence—its scenic attributes and its 
physical attractions. 


Toronto has 64 parks and 546 miles of 
streets—well-paved streets—many of 
them beautiful boulevards. Additional 
boulevards now building, or projected, 
total 32 miles. It has 1,873 acres of 
parks in its total area of 40 square miles. 
There are 28 equipped playgrounds. 
There are 18 golf courses within a radius 
or, two of them being Municipal 
inks. 


In the Sunnyside Amusement Area— 
owned by the Toronto Harbor Commis- 
sion—is one of the best equipped and 
most beautifully designed amusement 
fields on the continent. 


Island Park, with its large, natural 
recreation ground; Hanlon’s Point, an 
amusement center and the home grounds 
of the Toronto Baseball Club; Exhibition 
Park, extending one mile along the scenic 
shores of Lake Ontario, containing 264 
acres of marvelous beauty, with 80 build- 
ings having valuable and instructive 
permanent exhibits. 


On the civic side, Toronto, Canada, has 
a ten million dollar Union Station, scores 
of theatres, a wonderful Coliseum seating 
12,000—ideal for conventions, the Royal 
Ontario Museum, beautiful Parliament 
buildings, City Hall and other Govern- 
ment buildings, 91 standard hotels and 
nearly soo churches, many of them most 
stately and imposing structures. 


Sixty-three per cent of Toronto’s people 
own their own homes. Its water, light, 
street railway systems and abattoir are 
publicly owned. 


So Toronto, Canada, being a wonderful 
place to live, attracts the best class of 
citizens. They in turn form a substan- 
tial patronage for her industries. In ad- 
dition, Toronto products serve much of 
the entire Dominion of Canada. The 
value of products manufactured in 
Toronto annually is $600,000,000. 


The Torento Publicity Bureau is here 
to serve you. All inquiries will be con- 
sidered confidential. Address Robert M. 
Yeomans, Executive Secretary, Toronto 
Publicity Bureau, 302 Bay St., Toronto, 
Canada. 


The Logical Location 
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News of Organized Business 


HE USE of central delivery systems as a 

means of lowering distribution costs is ad- 
vocated in an illustrated pamphlet issued by 
the Domestic Distribution Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The term “delivery,” as used in the pamphlet, 
is restricted to the delivery of merchandise 
over short distances, such as from a retail store 
to the address of a customer, or from a railway 
or steamboat to a store or warehouse in the 
same city. The pamphlet asserts that 


According to the most authentic collection 
of figures obtainable retail deliveries conducted 
by individual store owners cost between .04 
per cent and 3.0 per cent of net sales. Al- 
though these percentages are the minimum and 
maximum it is not possible to know an average 
percentage, but a common percentage is about 
1.5 per cent. This establishes the cost of de- 
liveries as an important factor in distribution. 

Almost every conceivable kind of transpor- 
tation is employed in conducting deliveries, 
from the little boy, with or without a go-cart 
or a bicycle, to an expensive form of auto- 
mobile. Consequently there are as many forms 
of waste to be found by analyzing the cost of 
deliveries as can be discovered in any other of 
the costs of doing business. 


In order to estimate some of this waste in 
distribution, the department urges merchants to 
combine their deliveries and offers the suggestion 
that in many places an experienced trucking or- 
ganization might be most desirable for a cen- 
tralized delivery system. Quoting further from 
the pamphlet, three reasons are found for this 
belief : 


First, trucking firms already are experienced 
in conducting work of very much the same 
character and know the peculiar difficulties 
attending the collections and deliveries of mer- 
chandise for many different concerns. 

Second, almost all trucking organizations are 
provided with more or less complete warehous- 
ing facilities and it will be seen that a central 
station for reassembling the packages which 
have been collected is a necessary part of the 
system in which warehousemen already are sup- 
plied with all the facilities and experience 
necessary for the economical performance of 
the work. Also very probably it may be 
discovered that a suitably located warehouse 
will be found a great convenience by many 
retailers for the storage of their surplus stocks. 

Third, it is but a short step from the 
work performed by a centralized delivery sys- 
tem to the collection of merchandise consigned 
to retail establishments and the delivery of 
this merchandise from the freight station and 
steamship docks to the consignee; and there 
is a logical extension of this service to include 
the collections and deliveries for wholesale 
establishments since the problems involved do 
not differ materially from those prevailing in 
retail deliveries. 


Charts are used in the pamphlet to show the 
duplications which are unavoidable in individual 
deliveries as compared with a centralized delivery 
system, adding emphasis to the economies which 
are made possible by means of the latter plan. 

A copy of the pamphlet is obtainable free on 
application to the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


Series on Retailers’ Expenses 


A PAMPHLET on Retailers’ Expenses has been 
é announced by the Domestic Distribution 
Department and has aroused widespread interest 
among retailers, chambers of commerce and trade 
associations. This subject matter deals with 
eleven expense items, each treating in a concise 
and direct manner the proper method of allocating 
various costs of doing business in eight retail 
lines. The actual figures are preceded by an 
informal, rather breezy comment on the impor- 
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tance of the cost item treated in that 
section. Salaries and Wages; Rent; r 
Depreciation; Bad Debts; Taxes and Ing 
Interest; Office Supplies; Heat, Light and’ 
Unclassified Expenses; and a General § 
are the titles. 

With the pamphlet a retailer will 
compare his own costs of doing b 
the figures most common in his trade, 
ting an idea of his comparative ° 


cordance with approved practice. 

In digesting this information there 
voluminous tables or ponderous text 
through, each section having been ¢ 


Although the announcement was sent 
than two weeks ago, requests have been 
for more than 100,000 copies of the ser 
first pamphlets will be off the press in two 
One copy will be sent free to anyone w 
it from the Domestic Distribution 

The Retailers’ Expense Series doy 


which has also been prepared by the 
Distribution Department. This “con. 
tains a complete budget system for small retail 
stores, with sample forms and illustrative figurs 
shown. Adoption of the suggested budg 
control, or a similar system, together with th 
correct treatment of costs of doing busines, 
should result in closer control and more efficient 
management in retail stores. 


Chinese Commission Visits Cities 


CHINESE industrial commission, headed by 

Chang Chien, Jr., made a tour of tepr- 
sentative industrial cities of the United State 
and also called at the offices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Washington 
The members of the commission were interested 
in observing and studying American industrial 
and commercial enterprises. 

The commission included Chang Chien, Jr, 
representative of the Chinese national chamber of 
commerce; Chungtao T. Chu, first secretary; 
T. C. Hsi, secretary; Alexander Lee, attaché; 
W. Chang, attaché; C. F. Hsu, attaché; D. C. 
Hsu, attaché; and C. C. Chien, attaché. 

The commission’s itinerary included Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Schene- 
tady, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, & 
Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 

The tour began on January 30, and the com- 
missioners expected to sail for Japan ™ 
March 20, 


Employers Give Service Buttons 


HE TRI-CITY Manufacturers Association, 

which includes the cities of Rock Island, 
Moline, and Davenport, has awarded gold se- 
vice buttons to 163 workmen who have bee 
employed 35 years or more in plants t 
by members of the association. The presentation 
of the service buttons was made at the assoce 
tion’s annual dinner. Plans for the presentation 
of the service buttons were based on am attic 
in THe Nation’s Bustness, telling of the recog 
nition accorded veteran workmen by P 
turers of Wilkes-Barre. : 

Four hundred representatives of factories # 
Moline, East Moline, Rock Island, Davenport 
and Bettendorf attended the dinner of the Tt 
City Association. William Butterworth, of 
& Company, president of the association, WS 
the presiding officer. W. A. Rosenfield, may* 7 
of Rock Island, was toastmaster at the din 
and presented the service buttons. 
were made by Dr. G. W. Dyer, professor of 
cial science at Vanderbilt University, and Charles 
L. White, of Moline. A musical program ws 
a feature of the dinner. 

Dr. Dyer spoke on industrial freedom. o 
the American theory of industrial life he ra 
that a study of the constitution sot uae 
disclosed that it is the freedom of the ; 
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The new Ford all-steel body and weather-proof cab mounted on the Ford worm drive 
chasssis at $490 f. o. b. Detroit, is the world’s lowest priced complete one-ton truck. 


A Preference Based on Quality 


There is deep significance in the fact 
that 78% of all trucks of one ton or less 
capacity in the United States are Fords. 


This overwhelming preference for Ford 
haulage units has its basis in the low 


cost of Ford transportation, the rugged - 


construction of the truck itself, and its 
unusual adaptability to every line of 
industry. 


Mechanical excellence, simplicity of de- 
sign and ample power are further factors 
that have contributed to the popularity 
of the Ford One-Ton Worm Drive Truck. 


Ford fotor 


As a logical step in providing depend- 
able transportation at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, the Ford Motor Company is 
now producing an all-steel body and 
steel weather-proof cab mounted on the 
Ford Truck Chassis, selling at the re- 
markably low price of $490. 


Merchants standardizing their delivery 
systems on Ford One-Ton Trucks have 
available the facilities and assistance of 
over 33,000 Authorized Ford Service 
Stations, conveniently located to their 
business. 


Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 


See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 





SorA 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 





When writing to Forpv Motor Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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NORTON FLOORS 





SAFE—Never get slippery 


DURABLE—Shoe leather 
doesn’t wear them out 


Norton Floors are exactly suited to 
bear the unusual wear and to eliminate 
the slipping hazard in front of much- 
used or dangerous machinery. 


Alundum abrasive, the toughest of all 
known abrasives and used for years as 
the cutting material in grinding wheels, 
gives Norton Floors a slip-proof surface 
and the ability to stand up under the 
severest conditions. 


Neither grease, oil nor water will de- 
stroy their slip-proof effectiveness. 


Laid flush with the rest of the floor 
there is nothing to trip on and they will 
always remain flush. 


There are Norton Floors suitable for 
use in the most magnificent of modern 
buildings or for industrial purposes— 
Alundum stair and floor tile, treads and 
platforms. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
T-92 




















ORILLIA, CANADA 


ORILLIA—A thriving Industrial Ontario Town. 

ORILLIA—Served by through lines of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways. 

ORILLIA—Located on the Trent Valley Waterways. 

ORILLIA—Owns her own Hydro Electric Power Plant developing 6,000 HP. She has a 
surplus of 3,000 HP. for sale to Manufacturers at $11.go net per HP. perannum. 

ORILLIA—The community spirit makes labour troubles unknown. 

ORILLIA—Located on an eighty-five foot motor highway extending from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to North Bay, Canada. 

Canadian and American Manufacturers should investigate Orillia 


before locating their plants. For further particulars apply Geo. 
H. McLean, Mayor, Orillia. 











When writing to Norton Company and Oririia, Canapa, please mention the 





to follow any occupation he chooses, to Whey 
and where he pleases, and to sell ie he 
where he pleases and under any conditions jy 
pleases without any sort of restriction. Of 

theories he said: bid 


The union theory is that the man shoul 
be paid what he needs, then he 
mand shorter hours and then do as little a 
he has to within those hours. 


When a group of men is paid more | 
is warranted by the law of supply and 
the employer doesn’t pay it, but the rest of 
the people pay a bonus to these workers, That 
is the farmer’s problem. He is the only worker 
who is going under the law of supply ang 
demand. 


Hotel Is a Chamber Project 


5 > COST of administration of the Hotd 
Ashtabula building project at 

Ohio, by directors of the chamber of commer 
and other volunteer workers has amounted ty 
only $21 in four years. The hotel was cop. 
ceived and completed by the chamber of com. 
merce. At the annual meeting of the building 
company, the president announced that dur 
the year $12,500 had been paid on the co 
indebtedness, which has been reduced $59,000. 


Buyers to Meet in Boston 


HE NINTH annual international convention 

of purchasing agents will be held during the 
week of May 19 in Boston under the auspices 
of the National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
In connection with the convention an “Informa. 
show” will be set up in Mechanics Hall. 


The “Informashow” will include exhibits of 


manufactured products, and manufacturers wil 
have opportunity throughout the week to demon 
strate the qualities of their products to the 
purchasing agents at the convention. Arrange- 
ments for exhibition space may be made by ad- 
dressing J. A. Gibson, Simplex Wire & Cable 
Company, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

About 3,000 purchasing agents are expected 
at the convention. 


Shreveport’s Budget $100,000 


HREVEPORT’S chamber now has available 
$220,000 for use in promoting the industrial 
development of the city. A budget of $100,000 
has been approved by the board of directors. 
In addition to the amount made available 
through the action of the directors, the chamber 
has a special fund of $120,000 for the promotion 
of new industries and national advertising, mak- 
ing a total of $220,000 at the chamber’s disposal. 
The chamber expects to expand the work of 
its traffic bureau, to give greater publicity to 
the city, to develop the agricultural lands near 
the city, to continue support of good 


construction, to develop navigation on the Red | 
River, to aid in the development and the com | 


servation of Shreveport’s oil and gas resources, 


and to interest national organizations in Shreve- | 


port as a place for holding conventions. 


Gift of Park Land for Muskegon 


HE MUSKEGON chamber has obtained 4 


gift of 113 acres of land for park develop- 

ment from the Pere Marquette Railway. The 
land, in two parcels along the shore of 
Michigan, is valued at $50,000. Acquisition of 
that land, which is adjacent to the new Mus 
kegon state park, will make possible an m 
boulevard system 90 miles long. A considerable 
part of the boulevard system has been 
Shortly before the gift of land was announced, 
the chamber completed negotiations thre 
which the state accepted title to Muskegon state 
park, an 855-acre tract of dune land om 
shore of Lake Michigan. The state paid $25,000 
of the purchase price of $55,000 for the 
and will develop it as a state park. 

The chamber also obtained a pledge from the 
state administrative board that paving om 
west Michigan pike, which now extends from 
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When to Hart, north of Muskegon, would be 
ae — to Traverse City, 85 miles north of 
ring the next two years. The improve- ; 
wage mt a require an expenditure of about : 
showy | $280000°- & 
ld de. Resolutions on Defense Policy ¢ 
wes ESOLUTIONS on the military and naval Be: 
j R policy of the United States have been passed °. 
> than the board of national defense and approved ie 
mand, all the civic organizations of Asheville, North 5 
est. of lina. Copies of the resolutions have been q 
That gent to chambers of commerce throughout the 
worker , to luncheon clubs, to American Legion 


y and and to governors of the states, to the 
Senators and Representatives of North Carolina 
in the Congress, and. to the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 
resolutions recommend congressional sup- 
The 
Hotel of the National Defense Act of 1920, “with 
tabu appropriations sufficient and adequate to carry 
amerce out the purpose and intent of that act;” “that 
ted to the present strength of the navy in personnel 
5 con should be increased by Congress to a point suffi- 
Ps cient to enable the United States Navy to put 
uilding to sea with a battle strength allowed this nation 
mote under ~ oo, yi ra" bmp tery 
zenship © eville and of western Nor aro- 
59,000 lina and more especially that portion constituting 
the membership of this body be urged to per- 
sonally support the Government in its local 
ention military and naval activities.” 
ng the The resolutions were approved by the directors 
aspices of the Chamber of Commerce, the American Busi- 
\gents, | mess Club, the Kiwanis Club, the Civitan Club, 
| the Rotary Club, the Clearing House, the Mer- 
chants Association, the Lions Club, the Optimist 
: Club, the Elks Lodge, and the Buncombe County 
3 wil Medical Society. 


cay Washington to Be Convention City Little Fire — Big Loss! 








a 
2. 








Tange- TENTH annual meeting of the National 
oy ad- Association of Commercial Organization Sec- ; . 
Cable | retaries will be held at Washington, D. C., Oc- ONEY will rebuild the wall 
tober 20, 21 and 22. The convention will be 1 
pected held in the new building of the Chamber of and fix be the physical dam- 
Commerce of the United States. The secretaries age. That isn’t the heartbreaking 
will have opportunity to visit government depart- Thi 
ments so that they may be informed of the rela- part! ink of th ° days and weeks 
ailable tion of government activities to their own work. that have gone into the preparation 
ustrial Program suggestions should be sent to Roy S. of mailing lists, card records, draw- 
00,000 Smith, executive manager of the chamber at . hedul Thi f 
ectors. Albany, N. Y., who is chairman of the program Ings, sc : es, accounts, 4 ink o 
ata committee. having it all to do over again. The 
sien New Slogan for Waterbury time-loss and disorganization 
mak ATERBURY, Connecticut, now has a new that follow even a little fire are 
ye ~ slogan—‘“Waterbury, the Brass Center of what cost the real money. 
ae ts the Wor "—selected by the Advertising Club 
na from the entries in its slogan contest. A prize of If you had provided Van Dorn Safes, 





ae | $25 was offered for the best slogan. The win- 
e Red ning slogan has been adopted by the directors 
: | Of the Waterbury Chamber of Commerce. The 


they with their cargo of live records could 
have been wheeled into the next room, 




















a — of brass is the chief industry of and your work could have gone right 
oa aterbury. VAN DORN SAFES along. Business doesn’t consist of things. 
| Salaries and Wages in Boston You arrange the inte- . consiete 00 erin ao neato 
‘a N INVESTIGATION of labor conditions by in ccyauieree Se ight! Ma d Safe 
, _& the Boston chamber has disclosed a present ae a — Seger ; 
ined 4 | difference of 27 per cent between the levels of Catalog? 
a 4 “pa of sone workers and factory workers 
| . Vor of the office workers. At the beginni 
_ Lake of the World War the avandia salary of ‘Cuiteal THE VAN DORN ee 
ion of workers in Boston was 61 per cent above the a ae 
Mus | average factory job wage, but by the end of CLEVELAND NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
nie © war the difference had been equalized. The ea piesa es 
s i on of wages during the war helped 
' own judi fy agains 
ame | ead “orca ese YOUNE men asi 
prough 
des Providence Has Business Library 
ea A UBRARY for the use of business men is 
seme The ih Se PNET ZEEETTD 
“ me 2 of the public library. Addresses were 
yn beary r the formal opening of the branch li- ™~ f 
. from fe xe, Thomas F. I. McDonnell, president of 
c tr of commerce, and Henry B. 
When writing to THE Vax Dorn Iron Works Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD STEEL BUILDING; 
— 









Li , HINK of putting up an original factory 


or addition this month and adding to it 
a bit each month just as your business grows, 





Think of having immediate use of your 
needed buildings, so they may earn at once. 


Think of having high-class fire-proof con- 
struction at lowest cost made possible 
through quantity production of “made in 


the shop” buildings. 
ESS No wonder we find, on every hand, Blaw-Knox 





































Blaw-Knox Serves Buildings used for every purpose. Their practical 
arcana economies have appealed to every industry. 
S A neer engineering manufacturers. r y 2 ES 

Their famous, traveling ste! Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings, with their ex- 
ae ye ty hey Toy clusive merits, are now the first and final choice. 
Wherever bulk material is han- O l 4 Bl -K B ildi ° h eb ° 
died, Blaw-Knox Clamshell n y in aw nox uL ings 1S t eC copper earing 
Buckets speed the work and cut e ° ° 
atonll : re steel heavily galvanized and the design and con- 
n building the nation's highways . 
Blaw- Knox RoadPlantandEavio- struction such as to completely defeat rust. The 
ee double insurance against rust reduces maintenance 

OE to almost nothing. Saving in paint alone is a big item. 
life of high temperature furnaces, 
Transmission Towers convey 
— Then, too, Blaw-Knox has perfected a patented 
welding has made powitie he roof construction that is absolutely watertight. This, 
say tothe refining of crude oi with Blaw-Knox leakproof Skylights, makes a water 
Sceel Forms have greatly simpli tight roof in many ways more advantageous than 

my 6sewers to subways, from side- * M 

SE coli es thigeenps. the ordinary kind. 
H Long experience as structural a . 

neers fave the Bw -Kox Com With their low cost, high quality, immediate use 
Pay eS and flexibility, Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings 
eae have effectively solved the building problem. 





Get These Books 


Many business men have said this book om the 
Building Finance Plan is one of the most interesting 
outlines of financing industrial buildings that they’ ve 
ever read. Glad to send you a copy. Why not ask 
for it NOW? 

Here’s a story that you'll like. You’ll have an en- 
tirely new and more comprehensive birdseye of present- 
day building methods. Ask for a copy of ‘‘The General 
Manager Solves the Building Problem.” 


From Shop to Job 
in Standard Units 


When writing to Buaw-Knox Compas? 
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A NEW ERA IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION AND FINANCE 





Gay BZ 
MN 






“TYyAY FOR THEM AS THEY EARN 
FOR YOU” is the essence of the Blaw- 
Knox Building Finance Plan. Since its 
announcement less than sixty days ago ex- 
ecutives in ore: industry have acclaimed 
it to be one of the most sensible and prac- 
tical services ever developed. 


For many years manufacturers and merchants have 
sold on small initial payments and allowed the bal- 
ance to be spread over a period of time. 





The Blaw-Knox Company, in offering manufac- 


































turers and general business these very same privi- 
leges on the purchase of their buildings, realize just bevels 
how it relieves working capital and gives industry Practi — 
opportunities to increase volume so that costs may Verlag ae 
be reduced. Acomobile Factories 
mm: ges 
Business need no longer hesitate to build because Seoce ieee 
of the immediate outlay of money required. Brick Sheds” 
Foundries 
The Building Finance Plan not only makes possible Bakeries ; 
thousands of needed buildings but so reduces in- Railroad Section Houses 
vestment that maximum money is available for Terminal ‘Warehouses 
material, equipment and working capital. Bunk Houses 
- a * Implement Storage 
Even businesses with ample reserves appreciate that Voting Booths : 
capital may be more profitably employed when not Gymnasiums 
A p on Se -CementandLimeStorage : 
tied up in buildings. faecal x 
_ - . ; Chemical Plants 
Companies preferring to buy buildings on regular Seeel Plante 
ontractors’ Storage 
terms may do so as heretofore. 
—<6 : is 
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BLAW-KNOX COMPANY NN 
632 Farmers Bank Bld¢., Pittsburgh, Pa. Z 4 
30 ey pos 4 622 quamnel Building 

CHICAGO » < BIRMINGHAM 

es Gas Building 1511 American Trust Building 

DETROIT es wor BALTIMORE 
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Lincoln Building Bagard and Warner Streets 


Pay for Them 
as They Earn for You 


Mention the Nation’s Business 
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Our Export Trade 


res from the United States during the 
past year were well maintained, despite 
the acute economic and financial depression 
in some important foreign markets. 


The value of products shipped from this 
country during the year 1923 was $4,164,- 
800,000, as compared with $3,831,g00,000 
during 1922, and $2,484,000,000 in 1913. 


While Europe is taking relatively less of our 
exports than before the war, losses in trade 
there are being covered by increased purchases 
from Canada, Latin America and elsewhere. 


The United States, in fact, continues to 
lead the world in the export of products. 
Our sales abroad are one-fifth of the world’s 
total exports, and American goods are now 
well known in every foreign country. 


This Company offers its complete inter- 
national banking facilities for handling the fi- 
nancial operations of sound export commerce. 
With our own branches in England, France, 
and Belgium, and banking correspondents in 
all foreign markets, we render every phase 
of banking aid to American exporters. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 














When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New York piease menti 


n 








the Nation’s Business 


Gardner, president of the board of 
trustees. They explained the purpose of the 
library, and the service it is expected to » 
to business men. 


A Manual for Chamber’s Stag 


AN OFFICE manual has been p by 
chamber of La Salle, Illinois, for Use by 
members of its staff. The manual presents the 
proved procedure for directing the » 
work, together with an explanatory 

of the chamber’s functional organization, }, 
manual, it is believed, will provide against any 
interruption of the chamber’s work, which 
result were there no standard practice fron 
changes in or additions to the staff, 


Map Shows Sweden’s Industries 


N INDUSTRIAL map of Sweden, publish 
by the Swedish Bank of Commene » 
Stockholm, is obtainable from the Swedish Chap. 
ber of Commerce in the United States, wig 
offices in the Produce Exchange Building, Ney 
York City. 
The map presents the main features, the varied 
character, and the general distribution of Swedish 
industrial resources and enterprises. _ Include 
also is a list of Sweden’s industrial concer 
with their location shown on the map. Unde. 
standing of the nature of the concerns is facij. 
tated by a vocabulary of trade terms. 


Bay Chambers to Work Together 


HAMBERS of commerce in the region of 

San Francisco Bay are planning to coop 
erate in the commercial development of the entire 
region. Each chamber is to maintain its separate 
identity for consideration of matters which affect 
only its local community. Serving on the com- 
mittee which recommended a central organization 
for the bay region were representatives of the 
chambers at San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda, San Leandro, San Mateo and Marin 
Counties. 


Editorial Staff for Nacos News 


DAVID LARSON, president of the National 
e Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries, has announced the appointment of 
an editorial staff for the Nacos News, the official 
publication of the association. The appointments 
to the staff include: : 
Editor-in-chief, Paul B. Murphy, executive 
secretary, Chamber of Commerce, La Salle, Ili- 
nois; managing editor, Raymond B, Gibbs, Chan- 





ber of Commerce, Kansas City, Kansas; associate 
editors: Daniel N. Casey, secretary, Chamber 0! | 
Commerce, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Ray Gill | 
secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas; Roscoe H. Goddard, secretary, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Worcester, Massachusetts; E.E. | 
Jackson, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, and W. L. Miller, man- 
aging director, Chamber of Commerce, 
California. 


Dayton as Seen from the Air 


_ of Dayton, as seen from an airplane, | 
are described in a booklet published by th | 
Dayton chamber. Aerial photography was used 
to provide illustrations for every scene to W 
reference is made in the text. The flight & 
scribed in the booklet takes the reader over 
Wilbur Wright field, the flood-prevention 
McCook field, representative streets, parks, homes 
churches, and commercial and industrial ste 
tures, and ends with the landing at South 


Indianapolis and the Open Shop 


A STATEMENT of the objective of “industtill 
. Indianapolis” has been prepared by Andret 
J. Allen, secretary of the Associated era 
of Indianapolis. In emphasizing the desirabult 
of a civic objective, Mr. Allen writes: 

A city, like an organization, must have ‘| 
laudable objective. It must have 
and freedom toward growth and ex 
including industrial relations. Industrial pe 
means uninterrupted production, steady & 
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Education — applied education—is the 
greatest tool anyone can have in making a 
success socially or in business. The cou- 
pon below brings complete information. 











Your reading problem 
solved by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard 


HERE will be a dozen competitors for 

your big opportunity when it comes. 
What will influence the man who is to 
make the decision among them. 

“In every department in practical life,’’ 
said ex-President Hadley of Yale, ‘‘execu- 
tives have told me that they want from 
our colleges men who have the power of 
using books efficiently.”’ 

Not book-worms; not men who have read 
all kinds of books. Not men who have 
wasted their time with the pers. But 
those who have mastered ke few great 
books that make men think clearly and 
talk well. 

What are those books? A free booklet 
answers those questions; it describes 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should know something about this famous 
library. 

The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the 
essentials of a liberal education,’’ how even 
“fifteen minutes a day’’ can be enough, 
how by using the reading courses you can 
get the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 

Every reader of this column is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome little book. 
It is free. Clip the coupon and mail it 
today. 


Send for this FREE booklet that 
gives Dr. Elioz’s 
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P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th St., New York City 
By mail, free, send me the little guide book 
to the most famous books in the world, de- 
scribing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 
and containing the plan of reading recom- 
mended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


Mr. 
Name { Mrs 
Miss 
Address y Nas fy Se ee epee ees eae 


2459-HCGK L 


When writing to P, F. Corizer & Son Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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payed unified is the support given 
by the farm press to the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

“The best measure now before Congress,” says 
Washington Farmer; “Putting over the McNary- 
Haugen bill is . . . worth a little time and more 
than a little effort,” agrees Wallace’s Farmer; 
“Free from any taint of subsidy or raid on the 
Treasury,” says Farm, Stock and Home; while 
Eastern Dealer in Implements and Vehicles makes 
Peter Nelson, supposed to be a typical, thinking 
farmer, say, “They have made it so hog-tight 
against the heavy exporters and so chicken-tight 
against the politicians, that it is pretty hard for 
the farmer himself to get a good squint at its 
true inwardness, and to decide whether it says 
what he wants it to say. But it does say just 
that.” 

On the other hand, “The fundamental objec- 
tion to the measure is that it disregards the func- 
tion of natural prices as a regulator of produc- 
tion,” says the National City Bank of New York 
bulletin; while Price Current-Grain Reporter con- 
demns it with, “It is class legislation, and has no 
redeeming features.” 

Washington Farmer, in giving its reasons for 
its support of the bill, contrasts it with the Nor- 
ris-Sinclair bill: 


. . . the Norris-Sinclair bill would be of doubt- 
ful benefit to the wheat growers. It contains 
no provision for the lifting of American prices 
to a point above world prices on wheat or 
other products. The proposed government cor- 
poration would simply have to buy and market 
wheat on the basis of the export market. It 
might save the farmer a few cents per bushel 
in that transaction, but that is doubtful. 

On the other hand . . . the McNary-Haugen 
bill has a definite provision for the establish- 
ment of American prices on a basis equaling 
the pre-war purchasing value of the commodity 
in question and the assessment back on the 
producers as a whole of any loss created in 
handling the exportable surplus. 


Will Price Ratios Work? 


ARM, Siock and Home, while favoring the 

bill, confesses to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment on first hearing it read. This paper ‘com- 
ments as follows: 


” 


We supposed the bill would provide for a 
corporation, detail a plan for segregating the 
exportable surplus, and methods of paying the 
grower for it based on price obtained less loss 
and expense of handling the grain, and nothing 
else. That, of itself, is a man-sized job. 

As a matter of fact, the establishing of an 
export corporation is a minor part of the bill. 
It attempts to establish a price ratio between 
exportable agricultural products and manufac- 
tured goods. We admit such a ratio is de- 
sirable; we would like to see it established; but 
our disappointment is due to our doubts as to 
the workability of this section of the bill (Sec. 
24), and our fears that inclusion of this idea 
will make the passage of the bill more difficult. 


In place of Section 24, Farm, Stock and Home 
suggests the authorization of 

the formation of an export corporation to pur- 
chase the determined percentage of exportable 
wheat, during the first sixty or ninety days of 
the crop movement, at the market price, this 
wheat to be definitely removed from the do- 
mestic market, to be sold either as wheat to the 
foreign markets, or to United States millers, 
under bond, at the world price, to be made into 
export flour. 


Furthermore, this publication believes that 
monthly purchase of wheat, as provided for in 
the bill, would nullify the hoped-for effect on the 
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domestic prices, inasmuch as most 
ports come in the first four months 


of 
; of 
year. Amendments to Sections 303 and 


also suggested. 
Farm, Stock and Home concludes: 


our 
the 
304 


s8ca 


It is being urged by opponents of this by | 
that the only sure thing a farmer has in jt; 
his tax. This sounds plausible, but to mb 
it real, we must believe that the law of sy 
and demand won’t work. If the exportable sur. 
plus is taken off the domestic market, it yj 
be the same as though it had not been 
duced, so if supply and demand is good hy 
what can prevent the domestic price equalin 
the world price plus the tariff, plus transports. | 
tion? The people who urge this argument ap 
those who are most insistent that the law o 
supply and demand always works. Even th 
worst that could happen to a farmer would k 
a total loss on the scrip he had been given 
payment for his per cent of the exportabk 
surplus, but even so, he wil! be more thy 
compensated by the better price received fg | 
the rest of the crop. 


Bill Warmly Defended 


UICK to fiy to the defense of the McNary | 

Haugen bill, when it was under attack by | 
Professor Macklin at the recent Illinois farm a/- 
visors’ conference, was Prairie Farmer. To Mt | 
Macklin’s objection that the bill would not pr- 
vide immediate relief, Prairie Farmer replies that, 
“The Wallace plan will certainly affect markets 
favorably as soon as it begins to ship increased 
amounts of American farm products abroad. Any 
increase in exports would do that.” 

To his objection that the consuming public 
would oppose it because it would cause higher 
prices for food, the reply is, “How can the Wal- 
lace plan raise food prices if it isn’t going to 
bring any relief to farmers?” 








Against Mr. Macklin’s final objection that it 
would require high tariffs to keep out foreign 
products, Prairie Farmer argues: 


American industry is artificially protected by | 
high tariffs. American labor is artificially pro- 
tected by the immigration law. American 
agriculture is languishing because it has m 
protection. We have an agricultural tariff, but 
it gives us no protection on our major crop, 
because we have an exportable surplus and the 
world market sets the basic price. The Mc- 
Nary bill is an attempt to make the agricu!- 
tural tariff effective. It may not work pe 
fectly. It may work well. At any rate, it cam 
hardly make conditions worse. 


Very much on the other side of the fence 5 
Price Current-Grain Reporter: 


The McNary bill, now up for consideration ® 
both Houses, is probably one of the m0) 
adroitly drawn-up bills that has been seen im? 
long time. It is simply an effort, made unde! 
cover, to force farmers to —_ a compulsory 

ool. The consequences of the measure WH" 
Seausaiiines, but . the end it would defeat 


own purposes. 


A later editorial in this same pula 
headed. “It Must Not Pass,” and runs as follow: 


Will the Government get into the grain bus: 
ness? If the McNary-Haugen bill should ps 
it would have the power not a 
the grain crops of the country, Dut. 
agricultural a as well, excluding veg 
tables and fruits. Have our law-making ere 
lost all sense of reason? Sane thinking i 
clear analysis of the bill will demonstrate : 
utter fallacy. Price-fixing is its 80 
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San Francisco’s true relation to the markets and materials of 
the world is indicated by this reproduction of 
the famous ‘Butterfly Map’”’ designed 
and copyrighted by Bernard 
J. S. Cabill, F.R.G.S. 
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“What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make!” 


—all the difference 
*between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 




















Who are our 145,000 Subscribers? 


They are executives in 85,081 Corporations* 


In these rporations the magazine is being read by the following major executive 
Presidents ‘ ; rey - 36,415 
Vice-Presidents... : ; Ree, Sar : Ju 16,495 
Ue so ons ee cesernccanene 15,916 
Treasurers : 7,71 
Partners and Proprietor 8,874 
U r { ITT 3 ( ( 

Counsels, Superintend 4 Engineer 6,222 
General Manager 11,479 
Depa Ma I i Sal 
Export, Et — P 10,852 
Major Ex cichih bbs ewkh «eho < snes aes 113,970 
EEE a ee 8,633 
PE NDT bi 6i0ns'cbes on tudh ones see 122,603 
Al ther Subscript er : see 2,379 
If this audier represents a market for your products, wv hall be glad to give you 


ad vertisin a 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 


*PFigures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities. 
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ing of the United States Treasy . 
mate end... . ry the uli 


Finally, the bulletin of the National Cj 
of New York observes that the ow 
wheat is simply a signal of overproduction a 
that any attempt arbitrarily to fix prices 
end only in confusion: = 


The state of prosperity in the industrial sec 
tions which is contrasted with con itions jy 
the agricultural sections is due to activity jp 
construction work, artificially restricted duri 
the war, and the high wages are Supported 
by high rents and other factors in the Cost of 
living arising from the war. On the other 


hand, agriculture, instead of being Stimulated | 


by delayed demands, finds itself under the he. 
cessity of adjusting production to lower de. 
mands than were made upon it during the war 
The prices conform to the deranged conditions 
behind them, and not until industry itself js ip 
equilibrium will prices be equalized. 


Is Time Purchase of Motor Cars 
A Menace to Other Industries? 


> gp onto purchases of motor cars is not 
the menace to the future prosperity of the 
country that some of the other trades believe 
says Motor World in a recent editorial answer. 
ing the charge that the increased purchase of 
automobiles, especially on time, is the cause of 
depression in other industries. 

Time purchases in the past year did aggre. 
gate tremendous figures, the World admits, but 
this was so because motor car sales reached the 
huge total of approximately 4,000,000, and the 
percentage of cars bought on time probably was 
not greater than in previous years. 

Furthermore, the records of the companies 
dealing in time-payment paper show that almost 
100 per cent of the payments are made when 
due, and hence the buyers obviously could take 
care of them without neglecting the purchase of 
other necessary commodities. Again, according 
to the World, thousands of buyers, particularly 
men using their wealth in their business, acquire 
their cars on a preferred-payment basis out of 
preference instead of necessity. 

Finally, concludes the World: 


There are just two main reasons for the tre- 
mendous increase in automobile purchasing. 
One is the general prosperity and general en- 
ployment of the country. The people can af- 
ford individual transportation. The other is 
the high-value low-price achievement made 
possible by mass production and competition 
in the automotive industry. What better rea- 
sons could be asked? 


Only Fittest Will Survive 
Until 1927, Says Coal Press 


HAT a shrinking process is inevitable in the 
bituminous coal industry as a result of the 
three-year contract is the statement recently ap- 
pearing in the editorial pages of two coal papers 
“Energy or atrophy?” asks Coal Age, and goes 
on to remark that only those companies which 
confront the situation boldly now and bring their 
mines up to the best practice will ever see 1927. 
The Age continues: 


Some will hope to win by heartening their 
sales force, by cutting salaries and by dischars- 
ing a man here and there at the office and the 
mine, but only by radical improvements at the 
mines can the true solution be found. Cheapet 
coal, obtained by better machinery and by 4 
cutting down of risks, will alone work the rel- 
ormation. What improvement is made must 
needs be fundamental. No half measures will 
serve. The result will be obtained not so much 
by removing needed officials, repair and main 
tenance men but by the broader policy ot 
providing mechanical appliances that will ac- 
tually make men superfluous. 

It will be necessary to remember that the 
mine is the fighting front. The comforts © 
the rearguard must be renounced and the 
must be pressed where the victory alone ¢ 
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From a small beginning 
in a village blacksmith shop 


ROM a carriage works in 1869, 

General Motors of Canada, 
Ltd., has grown to be one of the 
Dominion’s leading manufacturing 
industries. The products have a 
value exceeding $40,000,000 
annually. 

When General Motors of Can- 
ada was taken over by the General 
Motors Corporation, the group of 
men responsible for its up-building 
became stockholders in the Cor- 
poration. Today there are upwards 
of 1,000 General Motors stock- 
holders in Canada. In Canada and 
Great Britain together there are 
held 1,420,000 shares—a substan- 
tial interest. 


Theproducts of General Motors 
of Canada include Buick, Mc- 
Laughlin-Buick, Cadillac, Chev- 
rolet, Oakland and Oldsmobile 
passenger cars and GMC Trucks. 
In 1923, more than 50,000 cars 
were shipped from the Canadian 
plant, 55% of which were exported. 

Motors, axles, and other heavy 
parts are made at Walkerville, 
Ontario; body and top building, 
small parts making, painting, as- 
sembling and finishing are done at 
Oshawa, Ontario. 

So, with the exception of certain 
essential accessories, the products 
of General Motors of Canada are 
built in Canada. 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 


Inland Steering Wheels - 
Delco-Light Electric Plants 


OAKLAND 


Klaxon Horns e 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC * CHEVROLET 


OLDSMOBILE 


Lancaster Steel Products 
Jacox Steering Gears 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


+ United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 


- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


¢ General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 


GMC TRUCKS 


AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
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Said an 


importer: 








“Your Import Letter of Credit has 
increased our sources of supply” 


A LARGE PERCENTAGE of the merchandise im- 
ported into this country is now financed by Import 
Letters of Credit—a form of financing in the develop- 
ment of which The Equitable has played an impor- 


tant part. 


Originated as a convenience, the Import Letter of 
Credit has become a necessity to many importers who 
must deal with foreign firms. This is particularly true 
when their standing is not well known, or when they 
must overcome a hesitancy on the part of an overseas 
firm to manufacture for future delivery. 


The Equitable’s Import Letter of Credit— 





UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C. 2 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2 


PARIS: 23 Rue de Ia Paix 


MEXxIcoCirTy: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


1. Eliminates the necessity of an overseas man- 
ufacturer investigating the standing of an 
American importer. 


2. Enables the importer to purchase goods from 
foreign merchants unfamiliar with his financial 
status, and to buy from those who demand 
cash on shipment. 


3. Secures the acceptance of advance orders by 
automatically assuring the foreign manufactur- 
ers of payment on shipment. 


For further particulars, consult our Foreign 
Department. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 

















When writing to Tue Eguitaste Trust Company or New Yorx please mention the Nation’s Business 


be won—at the face—not forgetting of cours 
the necessity of providing the necessary financss 
for the needed mine equipment. 


Similarly, Black Diamond, which points 
that, inasmuch as the settlement means nee 
shortage for three years, and the performance of 
the railroads for the past four months makes jt 
reasonably certain that there will be no car 
shortages, there will be nothing to interrupt the 
unrestricted flow from mine to market, Hence, 
since, as at present developed, “the 
coal industry of this country can produce two 
tons of coal for every one that is needed by the 
industries and homes of America,” some ¢om. 
panies, in the opinion of Black Diamond, are 
bound to go under: 


will amount to the survival of 
Those producing properties which can 
coal to the surface at most reasonable cost 
be able to survive, and surviving, will make g 
reasonable profit in the process. Those which 
labor under inordinately high costs, or, are a 
an insurmountable disadvantage in freight rates 
are bound to go under, and the sooner 
appreciate the fact the better they are off. . . 

Those who take stock of their situation and, 
finding it to be untenable, voluntarily clog 
their plants at once, thus conserving both their 
capital and their coal until more favorable 
will pilot themselves through the trying time 
to come with a maximum of credit and a mini- 
mum of loss to themselves. Those who 
ride to destruction, disregarding costs and mar- 
kets, and cutting prices far below cost ina 
wild scramble for orders, will dissipate both 
their capital and their coal in the ground. Now 
is the time for a serious taking of stock and 
the determination of a course to fit the 
circumstances. .. . 

The coming months are going to disclose who 
among the bituminous coal producers of Amer- 
ica are business men and who are opportunists. 


The process of elimination which now begins 
the fittest, 


Metric System Undesirable 
Is Opinion of Grain Paper 


SERIOUS inconvenience to the grain trade is 

seen by Price Current-Grain Reporter in 
the Britton-Ladd bill, recently introduced into 
Congress as a means of putting the metric sys- 
tem into effect in the United States. Observes 
this paper: 


On the face of it, it seems innocent enough, 
but its effect will be far-reaching, for one of 
its provisions is that after 10 years the buying 
and selling of merchandise, which includes 
grain and grain products, will be in terms of 
metric units. This will mean that all the 
present weighing facilities will have to be 
junked and new scales to conform to the 
metric system installed. The grain trade cer- 
tainly has enough burdens saddled on it con- 
tinually without this added. It is to be 
that the secretary of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, as well as the secretaries of 
the various state associations, will get together 
in some concerted action for the defeat of this 
bill. 


What Will Be the Future _— 
Of the Bureau of Mines? 


How SOME, at least, in the mining industry 
feel towards the Bureau of Mines, now @ 
such a state of uncertainty as to its future, may 
be gained from editorials appearing in C Age 
and Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. 

“Give Them a Boost,” heads the editorial 
Coal Age which continues: 


Years of experience have given the coal it- 
dustry confidence in the United States Bureau 
of Mines. It is critical of the industry but aot 
muckraking. It holds up a true mirror to us 
and to the public... . : 

Manning, Cottrell and Bain have 2 
their turn tried to do their work fearlessly 
constructively. Mistakes of judgme ae 
have been made but not of heart. They 
deserved a more outspoken note of 
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Their effort to keep safety before the industry 
should be given whole-hearted support. Their 
of rock dust should bear more ef- 
fective fruit. Their investigations of safety 
7 should meet with greater interest 
and what they have recommended and de- 
yised should have speedier acceptance. 
are the friends of the industry and no 
can conceive any instrumentality better 
suited than the United States Bureau of Mines 
jor the obtaining of that greatest of needs for 
the reformation of the industry—cleaner coal. 


suggestion of Dr. Willoughby, of the In- 
be of Government Research, that the Bu- 
reau of Mines be abolished because “there is 
nothing done by it which cannot be done by 
other services and particularly by the Bureau 
of Standards and the Geological Survey,” is held 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press as a 
t a joke to be taken seriously, inasmuch 
4s the recommendation was made in serious vein. 
The Journal-Press proceeds to list the various 
in order of its preference. They are as 
follows: (1) Senator Oddie’s plan to create a 
sparate Department of Mines; (2) the creation 
of a subdivision in the Interior Department, 
headed by an Assistant Secretary of Mines, to 
administer the Bureau of Mines and the Geologi- 
cal Survey; (3) the present situation unchanged ; 
(4) the plan of the Cabinet to transfer the Bu- 
reau of Mines to the Department of Commerce. 
The plan of Dr. Willoughby this paper refuses 
to list at all, and it calls upon its readers to 
make their wishes known to their Congressman. 


New Machine May Be Factor 
In Reducing Building Costs 


OSSIBILITIES in a newly demonstrated plas- 
tering machine for reducing the high cost of 
building are discussed in a recent editorial in The 
American Contractor. 
The machine, which is a modified gun arrange- 


| ment, moves rapidly over the surface to be 


plastered, and will put on as much brown coat 
or scratch coat as eight men. A recent feat of 
the machine was to plaster a wall 222 feet long 
by 9 feet high (222 square yards) in less than 
three hours, applying a 3¢-inch veneer. In com- 
parison, it took one man (with five laborers to 
supply him with materials) eight hours to do 
733 square yards of plastering. 

The American Contractor closes with the fol- 
lowing comment: 


The sixteen- or twenty-dollar-a-day plasterer 
who can do only one-eighth as much as this 
machine is such a common item of present 
high building costs, that the device will surely 
be thoroughly investigated. 


_ Are Modern Feet Larger? 





Shoe Men Think They Are 


\ fUCH discussion has arisen among manufac- 
"4 turers in Lynn, Mass., says Hide and 
Leather, as to whether feet are changing in size. 
Says this paper: 


Sizes of feet have always varied. Old lasts, 
relics of early shoemaking in Lynn, show that 
some large-size shoes were made in olden days, 
$0 it'is safe-to‘ presume that there were some 

feet in grandmother’s time. On the other 

in local museums there are women’s shoes 

are so small the young women of today 
could not get them on their feet. 

Production of “Jumbo,” fat-ankle and 
oe e-size shoes is greater at present than 
or some time. Several makers of stylish shoes 

ve been driven to make No. 9 and No. 10 
shoes, because of the demand, even in the 
novelty lines. 
hie Msing generation of American girls is 

in stature, as shown by the records of 

apap departments of colleges, but 
_Teet are growing larger is still a 

matter of dispute. The records of one Lynn 
manufacturer show that his sizes, covering a 
Hogg years, steadily tend towards nar- 
fact — He figured this was due to the 
Women were riding more and walk- 
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Small Industrial Buildings 
Adaptable for Many Purposes 


WE you need a building 30 feet wide or 
less buy a Swartwout. It is stronger, 


Other products of 
The Swartwout 
Company: 


Swartwout Rotary 
Ball Bearing Ven- 
tilators. 


Swartwout Industrial 
Ovens for Japan- 
ning, Core Drying, 
etc. 


Swartwout Junior and 
All Service Feed 
Water Heaters. 


Swartwout Steam Spe- 
cialties, including 
Traps, Strainers,and 
Steam, Air, Oil and 
Gas Separators. 








lighter, better looking. It is weather-proof 
and fire-proof. It is easily erected and will 
last for years. Yet you can move it with 100 
per cent salvage. 


Swartwout Metal Buildings are adaptable for 
many purposes. Thousands are in use for 
small factories, stores, warehouses, garages, etc. 


The exclusive patented joint 


Swartwout Metal Buildings are made of heavy 
rust-resisting metal, in standard panels which 
lock together by means of a patented interlock- 
ing joint. They form their own frame. The 
outside presents a handsome panelled appear- 
ance. The inside walls are perfectly smooth. 
Windows and doors can be located to meet 
any condition. The length can be whatever 
you desire. 


Send for our catalog. See what a variety of 
small industrial buildings Swartwout can sell 
you right from stock—promptly. Also, let us 
tell you where you can see a Swartwout Build- 
ing. Thousands are in use today. Write or 
telegraph. Our branches and agents are at 
your service. 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
18505 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories: Cleveland — Orrville 


Swartwout 
Metal Buildings 


‘WITH THE INTERLOCKING JOINTS” 











When writing to Tae Swartwout Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The floor in the Illinois Central Freight House, East St. Louis, Ill. (shown above), is 
a representative BLOXONEND installation. 
have been trucked and dragged across its surface in the past seven years, BLOXON- 
END is as smooth and substantial today as when laid—not a cent for repairs. 


Write for Booklet “‘M’’. It tells how you can make an asset of 
your rough wood or concrete floors by covering them with BLOX- 


ONEND—not loose blocks. 


Detail within circle shows man- 
ner in which the Southern Pine 
blocks are dovetailed onto base- 
boards (at Mill) insuring lasting 
smoothness. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


New York: $01 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 332 S. Mich. Ave. 


ays 
miooth 
















Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. 
Boston: 88 Broad St. 


loor Expense 
even Years 


Although millions of tons of freight 


The detail behind circle 
shows how Bloxonend 
comes to job in built-up 
strips nearly 8 feet long. 
Sleepers unnecessary. 





Detroit: ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


San Francisco: Hobart Bldg. 


BLOXONEND 


FLOORING scx. 


sized job to put over the name. 
consumer ask, “What is ‘Glos’?” and be told, 














T ror | 


Some Aspects of 


_ TTALIAN 
IMMIGRATION 


By Dr. Antonio Stella 


At this time when legislation 
concerning immigrants has be- 
come a vital question before 
America, Dr. Stella's book is 
especially valuable. It is the 
result of extensive study of the 
question in all its interesting 
phases. Introduction by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


At All Booksellers, $2.50 














G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK | 
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“Artificial silk ?” 








TT 


Your Products Made Known 
to the World Markets 


To those who ask us about them. We 
have established World Markets through 
500 important foreign importers, Cham- 

bers of Commerce and U. S. Consulates. 
| They have our classified Card Index on file. 
| This is used constantly and by many in- 
| terests located in strategic foreign trade 
centers. 


We print these cards showing your 

| products classified and your advertise- 

ment. We then send your cards directly 
to those who have requested them—those 
who will buy American products. 

| It costs you but a few cents each to 

reach these WORLD MARKETS. 


Write for full information. 


CARD INDEX OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


396 Broadway New York City 























Phone Canal 5046 
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ing less, with the consequence that their fag 
were getting slimmer. 

Shoes for the big city trade always ny 
smaller and narrower than shoes for the smaj 
town and country trade. This is 
plained. City women ride in street Cars oy 
automobiles, while most women in the smal] 
towns and farm regions walk much. 

Most shoe men are convinced that 
are getting thicker from the long ing of 
low shoes. Some also think that feet are get. 
ting flatter and broader from the continu 
wearing of thin soles. The increase jn ankle 
measurements is shown by a recent order 
for boots, which specifies that tops shall 
be a quarter of an inch above standard 
measurements. 


Wireless at Sea Abused 


Says Marine Underwriter 


Waa at sea has proved not an unmixed 


blessing to underwriters, according to Mr 


William H. McGee, a well-known 

who is quoted in a recent issue of The Shippin 
W orld, an English periodical devoted to the ship. 
ping trade. 


According to Shipping World, Mr. McGee, ina 


lecture delivered lately to the Insurance Institute 
of America, stated that while he appreciated the 
wonderful use of wireless in keeping vessels a 
sea in constant touch with the land, 


on the other hand, wireless has led to cer. 
tain costly abuses, one of which is the readi- 
ness with which crews of disabled vessels aban- 
don them if they can bring a rescuing vessel 
alongside by use of wireless signals. 


The World continues: 


In former days many a ship now abandoned 
to her fate at sea and paid for by the marine 
underwriters was saved because the crew stuck 
to their posts and by valiant efforts brought 
the disabled hull to port. We do not suggest, 
nor do we suppose Mr. McGee suggests, that 
such a practice is general. The prospect of a 
good salvage would in any case be sufficient 
inducement for the rescuing vessel to take the 
abandoned ship in tow. But it is for under- 
writers to examine cases where any allegation 
can be substantiated that the ship was aban- 
doned unnecessarily. 


Is “Glos” a Better Term 


Than “Artificial Silk”? 


B gees what is to be gained by the campaign to 


make universal the application of the term 


“Glos” to artificial silk received some considera- 
tion in the editorial pages of Silk. 


Silk feels that it is going to be a pretty fair- 





Will not the | 


This of course simply bring | 
one back to the beginning of the circle. 


Again, says Silk, it is more than likely that the | 


ordinary customer will take the name, “Glos” as 
designating a new kind of silk, in the same way 
that “tussah” or “pongee” or half a dozen other 
names are applied to different classes of silk. 


Furthermore, artificial silk is sold in foreign 


markets under just exactly that name: “sole a 
tificielle’ in French and “Kunstseide” in Ge 
man. The new term may quite conceivably caus 
confusion among importers and domestic 

Silk believes. 


This magazine concludes: 


If the new name is to be accepted, 4 )* 
tematic educational campaign will be re 
sary which will not only explain what artifi 
silk really is, but why those two words have 
been decided to be misleading, and a _ 
term therefore chosen. This is not going to ® 
done in a week, nor a month. And until t® 
done, the final judgment on the new name 
cannot be rendered. It looks as if the. sas 
on “Glos” had only just begun. When it i 
progressed further, it will be easier to ore] 
authoritative opinion as to whether oF 
has been worth while 


When writing to the above advertisers please mention the Nation’s Business 
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re C The New Quiet 12 Wins 


Six continents hail the extraordinary success of this latest Rem- 








bs i) : . ’ . 
ilk” ington model. In thousands of offices the first trial machine has 
aien to | been followed by installation after installation of New Quiet 12's. 
le term 5 a2 s = . . °° ° 
widen- Every day it is making new Remington users—so decisive are its 
: many superiorities. 
ty fair- ‘ ; > 5 
“err Its natural touch and its exceptional responsiveness are a reve- 
old, P i - . oe = 9 
ge lation in swift and easy operation. And the beauty ofits writingis an 
advantage to every owner, and a source of pride to every typist. 
hat the “ . : , ¢ 
los” 38 Every operator should try this new machine—in the interest 
yay . . é s 
“go of her employer, and in justice to herself. 
alia The New Quiet 12 costs no more than the ordinary type- 
oie at | writer. Easy payment terms, if desired. 
n Ger- ' . é 
Keds There is a Remington man at your call who will gladly demon- 
1, - c / : : ee ge 
dealers, | strate the New Quiet 12 in your office, without obligation on ’ 
; ; wig S We believe wemake 
New your part. the best typewriter 
ass | Qui ribbon in the world 
nec | let REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY —and its name is 
— 12 374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere PARAGON 
a new 
g to be ® 
til it 5 
' name 
> work 
it bas 
me 
not 
STANDARD SINCE THE INVENTION OF THE WRITING MACHINE 
When writing to Remincton Tyrrwriter Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The Ivanhoe 
Trojan 


IVANHOE Trojans 
IVANHOB 
Diffusers 


are 
used by leading 


manufacturers in 


lines for office 
end factory lighting. 


Ask Timken 
If Better Lighting Pays! 


ERELY average lighting wasn’t good 

enough for the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. Timken engineers knew good 
lighting held an unmatched opportunity— 
and were keen to seize it! They increased 
the lighting of the Timken inspection 
department to four times its former value- 
fitting the units with IVANHOE Glasteel 
Diffusers. Results were immediate. Their 
faith in better lighting was justified by an 
increase of 124% in production— more 
than 5 times the cost of the improvement! 


UCH a saving as Timken’s is not unusual. 
Manufacturers in all lines find that improved 
lighting is the open door to decreased spoilage, 
increased efficiency and lower unit costs. There 
is a message for you in the booklet: “How Good 
Lighting Cuts Factory Costs,” telling what 
savings you may expect, and describing the 
IVANHOE line of industrial lighting equip- 
ment. May we send you a copy ? 
IVANHOE DIVISION ! 
of The Miller Company Li 
Cleveland, Ohio 


IVANHOE 






The new Glastee! Diffuser used in 
the Timken Roller Bearing plant. 


VANHOE metal reflectors 
or Ivanhoe Trojan units of 
lass are used by these—and 
owners of other—prominent 
manufacturers in their fac- 
tories and their offices. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Aluminum Company of 
America 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Ed. V. Price & Co. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Paul C. Wolfer Shoe Co. 
Cheney Bros. 
Standard Oil Co. 
David Adler & Sons Co. 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 
White Sewing Machine Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
McKinney Steel Co. 
White Motor Co. 
Penton Publishing Co. 
Cluett Peabody & Co. 
Champlain Silk Mills 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
Beverage Paper Co. 
Union Pacife § System 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
R. R. Co. 
Wabash Railway Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
General Motors 
on-American Lumber Co. 
Midwest Refining Co. 
, McNeill & Libby 
ifornia Packers Association 
Shell Oil Co. 


GLASS SHADES ~ STEEL REFLECTORS 
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Government Aids to 
Business 2 


Nearly a hundred educational films haye fs 
prepared in the last few years by the 
of Mines in 


Industrial Films With | indust 
Distributed by °° Cemand for the ig 


is now so great : 
State Centers original plan of == 


distribution f “ 
Pittsburgh experiment station of the eae the 
become inadequate. A selected list of the best of 
the films is now obtainable from twenty-seven 
cooperating agencies. 

The films include portrayals of the production 
of coal, petroleum, sulphur, iron, asbestos, zine, 
marble, copper, natural gas, and other minerals. 
One series of films depicts the man o 
automobiles, the methods of compressing air, 
the quarrying of limestone, and other i 
operations. Other films present dangers and safe 
practices in mining, efficiency in the combustion 
of coal, the utilization of water power, and th 
operation of gasoline motors. 

Information regarding the availability and up 
of the films is obtainable from the state distriby. 
tion centers at: 


i 


ZEGt 4 
seer © 


i 


gE 
age -bt 
i 


The University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Ark.; University of California, Berkeley, Calif; 
Department of Visual Education, Los : 
County Public Schools, Los Ang 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; Uni 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; Burem 
of Visual Instruction, Chicago Board of Edu 
cation, Chicago, Ill.; State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia.; Iowa State College, Ames, la; 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans.; State Normal 
College, Natchitoches, La.; University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; State Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich.; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Mississippi, 
A. and M. College, Miss.; University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr.; New Jersey State 
Museum, Trenton, N. J.; State Department of 
Education, Raleigh, N. C.; Educational Mv- 
seum, Cleveland School of Education, Cleve- 
land, O.; University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla.; University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg,; 
Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and 
Home Economics, Brookings, S. Dak.; Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Tex.; University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash.; University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


To determine the effect of variations of vul- | 


canization on the electrical properties of rubber 
insulating materials for 
cables, the rubber sectior 


Vulcanization the Bureau of Stand. 


and Properties 


of Insulation specimens of © 


eles, Calif,; 





ee Cpeclegeentae 


= & 


BREE ey 


Pe 








ards has subjected several | 


to different temperatures 


for different lengths of time. The results of the 


experiments, the bureau says, indicate that for | 


a given state of cure, the electrical propertics 
are virtually independent of the means by which 
that cure was effected, whether by 
for a long time at a low temperature or a shorter 
time at a high temperature. 
‘ 
An improved type of radio beacon for ue 
in navigation of the sea and of the aif is 
process of development s 
the Bureau of Stand 
- - Engineers of the Signal 
of Directive Corps and the Army Af 
Radio Beacon Service are working 
the bureau’s engineers 
The device will enable a ship or airplane equipped 
with an ordinary receiving set to steer a true 
course regardless of visibility condition? 
without dependence on landmarks or the 
netic compass. 
The principal elem 


Improved Type 


ents of the beacon are an 


x CoMPANY please mention the Nation’s Business 
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oydinary radio transmitting set connected to a | ey LA\\ 
to +» of coil antennas, each consisting of a single eth WN RANA 
pair of wire in the form of a vertical rectangle . 
peti 100 feet long by SO feet wide. These 
: rectangular antennas cross each other at an 
VE been a of 135 degrees. progeny transmitted 
Bureay from each of the coil antennas. The 
Peration er antenna used by the bureau transmits oe — 
a om imo signal in one direction and virtually ; . es" 
he films | * signal at right angles. By reason of those 
ae rroperties a receiving set located along the line * 
bisecting the angles formed by the two crossed ‘ 
cn coll antermas will receive signals of equal in- 
from each of the coils. 
best of | ee ror airplane equipped for radio receivi 
or airplane equipped for radio receiving 
Ly -Seven Bn poton along the line bisecting the angles 
formed by the crossed antennas toward or away 
duction io beacon. Should the ship or plane 
irom the oy Pp 
0S, zine, deviate from the course indicated by the bisecting 
rey line, the two alternate signals will become notice- 
: unequal in intensity. 
ing air, | Y 
tae The results oa — igor $ —— 
sbustign | to determine the relative effectiveness and dura- 
bility of several colorless 
and the ; 
| Waterproofing furnrofing | materia 
istriba omg for sented in Technologic Pa- 
Building one per 248, prepared by the 
Bureau of Standards. 
stteville, | Sandstone and limestone were used for the W * w 
, Calif; | ists After treatment they were exposed to the 
Angeles | weather. The treatments giving the highest water- 
Calif,; proofing values and showing very little deteriora- 
pee | SS gel a messages to Europe 
Bureau | those which employed paraffining alone or in 
; bas conjunction with China wood oil as the water- 
proofing medium. A treatment of molten paraf- z * 
es Tas | in gave ie highest ‘agquen grag wales se a Tremendous electrical energy is needed 
- | textures of stone. e paper is obtainable from i 
Normal | jie Superintendent of Documents, Government to send the radio message that flashes to 
f Mich- | Printing Office, Washington, at 5 cents a copy. Europe in a fraction of a second. Day and 
~— A motion-picture film to portray mine-rescue night the huge alternators work in the 
seg | #24 first-aid “methods advocated by the Bureau power plant at Rocky Point. Sent out with 
ee of Mines will be prepar ° . 
S800; | emorial Film the expense hoy automatic accuracy, by machinery, the 
“" Stuyvesant Peab i 
y Sts | to Show Mine ‘Stuyvesant Peabody to messages travel direct from New York not 
mem | Rescue Methods father, Francis S. Peabody, only to the nearer nations, France and 
Cleve- and assistant director ed — be ae England—but to those further off—to Ger- 
a ang the war. many, to Italy and Norway, and inland to 
‘ A motion-picture film is needed, the Bureau 3 . s 
ue a SS, to depict’ accurately and Poland—each reached directly by its own 
rie idly approved methods applicable to rescue powerful circuit. This directness of trans- 
Operations at mine fires an isasters, and the eee | 
hese ra md demonstrating first-aid treatment. mission means accuracy and speed. 
ost 0 scenes for the proposed film prob- . 
ably will be staged in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, WDE How to send a Radiogram: In New York, 
ee where the bureau maintains an experimental coal \WIRELE™ San Francisco or Washington, phone for an 
rubter | tenant Sxperimental station for the study RCA messenger. In other cities, use the nearest 
| of the causes and prevention of mine accidents. : 
is for | The methods of first-aid treatment will be shown tliat ie eit Postal Telegraph office to send a Radiogram to 
— _ by means of slow-motion pictures in order to Europe. Use the nearest Western Union office 
oe | give a clear understanding of approved practices. Send To-day for Radiograms to Japan and Hawaii. To any 
spouts §— Tentative stags, tes wuitemened same for Radiogram country—and to passengers on ships at sea—be 
en | linings sed in export packing have been pre- Rate Sheet sure to mark every message 
hat for | pared by the Bureau of 
opertie> Specifications Standards, through the co- oe eg 
which operation of the paper di- 
fees pos nk ee vision of the Bureau of bd 
shorter mings Foreign and Domestic 
tor sea: tae . Commerce. Paper used 
linings should protect the merchandise 
, | ftom moist 
for us ure, mold, odors, salt water, and 
i ee hazards im d b y y’ i : 
rr is in : posed by stowage in the holds 
ment at — or by climatic changes in foreign coun- RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
andards | toes not aang ted commodities that water RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
Signal na jure, the bureau explains—textiles NEW YORK CITY 
my Ait ae Tusted, on ered, metals and machinery 64 Broad Street............ ....Broad $100 6 West 19th Street........+.+4- Wi 7953 
ng with : Ustulfs are made unpalatable and 19 Spruce Street........-....---s05: Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway .......+essereeeees Columbus 4311 
gineets. : are dissolved or changed in their-com- 126 Franklin Street .............000:: Franklin 2675 51 East 42nd Street .........++++ Murray Hill 4996 
quipped and even canned goods may be made SAN FRANCISCO, 300 California Street, Garfield 4200 
a tru ent by the discoloration or the loosening WASHINGTON, D. C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
ns and labels. CD o's ccvtervenduces 10 So. La Salle Street PHILADELPHIA pesagns danced The Bourse 
The Specificatio eee ccessucseccecsess+s 0 Congress Street CAV PEED ovcn coccreuacees 1599 St. Clair Ave. 
e mag: ms tentatively submitted are: NEW ORLEANS ............Carondelet Building GRAD Ei cccdnc dccasesee tuded Maritime Building 
Composition: Th . ? BALTIMORE......... ..Gay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas....... Realty Building 
s two la : e paper shall be made of NORFOLK, VA..............220 Brewer Street HEOBOCRAIEAT, Fo. Mes cncsedunes 923 Fort Street 
are vers or sheets of 100 per cent sulfate z a EO RESO TE ie ai cae Bei! 
When writing to Rapio Corporation or AMERICA please mention the Nation's Business 











There are thousands of 
such letters in our files 


than these shocks have. ' 
and other kinds, but from now on I intend to use nothing but “‘Hoo-Dyes 
as I firmly believe that they are the on/y practical, comfort-bringing shock 
absorbers made.” 
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What Comfort=Lovers Say No. 488 








35.000 Miles 


10 Times~ 
from coast 
to coast 


“¥ HAVE driven my touring car over 35,000 miles on one set of Hoo-Dyes 
and have had them serviced only once in that time. 


“I would certainly not ask for any piece of machinery to give me less troube 
I have used cars equipped with Air Shock Absorbers 


>? 


From a well-known California business man. 
Name and address on request. 


SAFETY 


The Hoo-Dye means safety as well as comfort. 


By transmitting 


every axle movement directly to the hydraulic cushions through a 
double-acting connecting-rod, by absorbing both recoi/ and com- 
pression, these shock absorbers eliminate side-sway and keep the 
wheels on the road no matter how quickly the brakes are applied. 
There is no car so finely made or beautifully balanced that it does 
not need the gentle, restraining hand that Hoo-Dye alone can lend. 


THE HOUDAILLE COMPANY, 1470 West Ave., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Manufactured by Houde Eng. Cort. 


HOO-C 
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Double-Acting Hydraulic Shock Absorber 
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kraft paper, cemented together with a layer 
of asphalt. 

Weight: 25 by 40, 500, 120.5 pounds basis 
(24 by 36, 480, 100 pounds). A tolerance of 
10 per cent will be allowed on weight, 

Bursting strength: Average of 10 tests shall 
be not less than 60 points. 5 

Tensile strength: Average of 10 tests in both 
directions of the sheet shall be not less than 
9 kilcgrams. 

Water resistance: Time of penetration of 
water shall be not less than one hour, 


The specifications given are based largely on 
results of investigative work on various water. 
proof packing papers conducted by the 
of Standards. The investigation has not . 
completed, and the bureau recommends that 
specifications be adopted tentatively, as 
modifications may be necessary when more com- 
plete information is available. 


close, it reports, that the compressive 

of walls built of 
Stone” units and their 
suitability for wall con. 
struction compare favora- 
bly with common brick 
walls. 

The “Nel-Stone” system makes use of 
constructed pre-cast mortar blocks .12 inches 
square which are laid up without mortar joints 
or beds. The units are so shaped that when 
set in place in a wall there are interconnecting, 
horizontal and vertical passages of circular cross- 
section throughout the wall. In the passages 
the reinforcement is placed and they are then 
filled with cement mortar of one to three 
proportion. 

Tests were made on 9 walls, 6 feet long by 
9 feet high with thicknesses of 4, 6 and 8 inches. 
Three experiments were made for each thickness. 
The average strength of the walls at failure was 
700 pounds per square inch. The bureau asserts 
that where the load carried by the wall is axial 
and no bending is introduced, any of the walls 
tested would be safe for a unit working load 
of 250 pounds per square inch. 


Tests made by the Bureau of =e 


Nel-Stone Units 
Tested for 
Wall Building 


An investigation of wet-process enamels for 
cast iron used in stove parts, sanitary fittings 
and hardware has been 
made by the Bureau of 
Standards. The results 
are reported in Techno- 
logic Paper 246. The pa- 
per describes the ground 
coats, cover enamels, single coat, and colored 
white enamels which were tried out during the 
experiments and the compositions which gave 
the most satisfactory results are indicated. — 

Compositions used in dry-process enameling 
served as a basis for the investigation. The 
relations ‘of the composition of the enamel to the 
properties of adherence, texture and opacity have 
been carefully studied by the bureau. 

Technologic Paper 246 is sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, at 10 cents a copy. 


Wet Process 
Enamels for 
Cast Iron 


Production of nitrogen compounds from the 
air is believed to have been made far more €c0- 
nomical and efficient by an 
important chemical dis- 
covery, according to 4 
statement made by Prof. 
Arthur B. Lamb, of the 
department of chemistry 
of Harvard University. The new process has 
been perfected at the Fixed Nitrogen Laboratory 
at Washington. It affects agriculture through 
the production of nitrates for fertilizers, and 
manufacture of explosives and many other com- 
mercial products. _ 

The problem now solved, Prof. Lamb explains, 
is that of forcing the nitrogen in the air to com- 
bine with other substances and thus form the 
compounds of nitrogen indispensable in fertilizers 
and in explosives. The mysterious contact mate- 
rial, or “catalyst” as it is called, which brings 
about the permanent union of hydrogen 


A New Catalyst 
for Production 
of Nitrogen 


When writing to Tue Houpaitte Company end L. B. Foster Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Can You Use This Building? 
It is yours in 30 working days 


O you need more floor space? Are your plans 


blocked by lack of room? Then think of this! 


In thirty working days the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
can set down in your plant a permanent building 
of concrete, brick and steel. This one organization 
will assume the entire responsibility, from plans 
to finished structure. 


You pay no premium for this speed. Quality is 
never sacrificed. Ferguson buildings are guaranteed 
in design, in quality, in cost and delivery date. 
Firms like Procter & Gamble and General Electric 
Co., have bought Ferguson buildings repeatedly, 
and moved in on the contract date. They know 
that the Ferguson organization comes through 
without delay—without alibis, or argument. 


You can have the same service—and as fine a 
building. And you can have it now. Come, call 
us up, or telegraph, if you are in a hurry. Or 
write for booklet “B.” 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Building 23 Telephone, Randolph 6854 
New York Office: 25 West 43rd Street 33 Telephone Vanderbilt 4526 


Kerdguson 





Interior of the General Electric Company’s plant at Decatur, Ind. A 
Ferguson speed job, erected in the dead of winter. All the steel for this 
building (250 x 250) was shipped from stock. 
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Part of a > of x 400' building erected in record time by the Ferguson Com- 
pany for the Kennedy Carliner & Bag Co. of Shelbyville, Ind. Speed was 
essential, since the original building had been destroyed by fire. 





GUARANTEED BUILDINGS 


When writing to Tue H. K. Fercuson Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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"ydro-electric development on the Muskegon River, Michigan 


Broad Views— 


for INVESTORS 


Include Public Utility Bonds 
among your holdings. They 
offer a liberal yield to bond 
buyers. In The National City 
Company’s monthly publication, 
“Recommended Bonds” the 
issues offered have been carefully 
studied and analyzed. You 
should receive a copy regularly, 
and we will be glad to put your 
name upon the mailing list. 
Kindly address— 


Consider for a moment Public 
Utilities—light, heat and power 
companies. 

They operate a service essential 
to the home life of all progressive 
communities, and supply the 
ever-increasing needs for elec- 
trical power. They are carefully 
supervised and regulated by state 
laws. They operate with a mini- 
mum of labor, are little affected 
by periods of business depression. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities 
in the United States, Canada and abroad 
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Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from THE Nation’s Business, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from THE 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 








When writing to Tue Nationat City Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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nitrogen atoms is the crux of the whole 

It was one of the chief purposes of the Fined 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory to prepare 
“catalyst” as good, or if possible superior to that 
used by the Germans. 

The new catalyst developed by the laboratory 
has more than met its purpose. In Processes jp 
which the German catalyst ‘would yield 7 or § 
per cent of ammonia, the new catalyst will yj 
14 per cent, and has been run continuously for 
six months without deterioration. Its use 
cheaper ammonia, cheaper nitrogenous fertilizer, 
with its effect toward cheaper food. 

The Fixed Nitrogen Laboratory was established 
just after the war, when the essential nature oj 
nitrogen compounds had become widely recog. 
nized in its relation to agriculture and to th 
national defense, to investigate means of 
ing compounds of nitrogen from the store oj 
nitrogen present in the air. 


Methods for applying spectral analysis to the 
detection of impurities in metals have been de. 
vised at the Bureau of 
Standards. An i i 
number of American jp. 
dustries engaged in the 
manufacture of meta] 
products have come to 
rely on the spectrograph to reveal chemical ele. 
ments in the materials they use rather than 
chemical analysis. Among the industrial users of 
the spectrograph are manufacturers of brass and 
bronze, and of silverware. 

The bureau reports that in preparing purity 
standards of platinum rhodium, iridium, and 
palladium, the spectrograph has been used suc- 
cessfully, and the bureau asserts that the chemi- 
cal knowledge of these unusual metals is so un- 
satisfactory at the present time that the spectro- 
graph is the only safeguard. 


Spectrograph 
for Detection 
of Impurities 


The results of an attempt to determine the un- 
derlying causes of the discontent of workers in 
the west coast lumber in- 


Labor Problems dustry, and of the con- 


flicts between employers 
of West Coast 214 employes are pre 


Lumber Industry sented in “Industrial Rel- 
tions in the West Coast 
Lumber Industry,” a bulletin published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Included in the bulletin is a history of the 
lumber industry in the United States and its de- 
velopment on the west coast, and an analysis of 
the internal financial organization of the indus- 
try. The hours of labor, rates of wages, and 
working and living conditions, and the actual de- 
mands of the industry upon the workers, as 
shown by an examination of the technology of 
the industry are discussed. The nativity and de- 
gree of skill of the workers are shown, and the 
social viewpoints of the workers are given spe- 
cial attention. 
The bulletin traces the history and the in- 
fluence of several agencies to reach a solution of 





the problems of labor relations in the industry, | 
among those agencies being trade unions affiliated | 
with the American Federation of Labor, the | 
I. W. W., the shop committee plan, cooperation, | 
and the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. | 


Fourteen samples of folded paper towels, | 
products of nine different makers, were tested 
at the Bureau of Stand- | 


i ards to determine theit 
Tensile Strength tensile strength. Attempts 


and Absorbency were first made to te! 

of Paper Towels the towels when wet, a 

the belief that service com | 

ditions would then be approximated. Becaus | 

of the weakness and poor formation of most oi 

the samples when wet, satisfactory results wer) 
not obtained from the tests. 

The bureau believes that the bursting strengtt 
of the dry paper is the best indicator of its 
strength, and that its absorbency is satisfactorily 
determined by applying one drop—.2 of @ cubic 
centimeter of water—to the surface and observilt 
the time for complete absorption. The 
of paper tested differed considerably in strength 
and absorbency, the bureau reports. 
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Relieves Your Operator of All 


The P-A-X handles all inter-com- 
municating calls instantly, accurately 
and automatically twenty-four hours 
a day. It releases the operator and 
outside wires for city use. 


With city phones always 
available to customers, you 
can give maximum service and 
reduce operating personnel 
without adding trunk lines 
or piling up expenses. 


One firm figured they lost 


Interior Calls 





need. 





15,000 incoming calls a year before 
they installed the P-A-X. 


Besides its fundamental use as an in- 
terior telephone, the P-A-X instru- 
ment serves as a code call sender 
and conference call station. 
One equipment covers 
every inter-communication 


Our booklet, “The Straight 
Line,” will give you the facts. 
Write for your copy. 








x4 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th Street 
CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga Bldg. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
In Canada—Address 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 
Shearer Street, Montreal, P. Q 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


n the Nation’s Business 


When writing to Automatic Erectric Company please menti 
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The P-A-X is similar to the Automatic Telephone equip- 
ment being so widely adopted for city service. It augments 
and completes, but neither supplants nor connects with 
local or long distance telephone service. 


Automatic Electric Company 


‘THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








MARK 


Abroad—Address 
International Automatic Telephone 
Co., Ltd., Norfolk House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, 
England 


In Australia—Address 
Automatic Telephones, Ltd., 
Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh 


St., Sydney, Australia 














Workers Are 
Willing Workers 


The Willard Storage Battery—a product of 
expert workmanship and uniform quality— 
throughout the plant workers willing and loyal, 
keeping production at its maximum to take care 
of ever-increasing Willard popularity. Thank 
Halsey Taylor Cooler Fountains in part. A cool, 
refreshing water supply is always assured the 
workers through the use of Halsey Taylor Cooler 
Fountains, as popular in industry as Willard is 
in public favor. 


This spring install Halsey Taylor Coolers—it 
costs no more to get the best—write us at once 
for special cooler literature. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Company 


520 N. Park Avenue, Warren, O. 


HALSEY 
TAYLOP 


Cooler Fountains 


No. 800 


Formerly known as No. 
570-A. A favorite with 
industrial concerns 
everywhere. Has the 
original Hai‘sey Taylor 
two-stream ,*ojector and 
automatic stream con- 
trol. Self-closing valve 
preventing waste. Cool- 
ing coils submerged in 
melted ice water, insur- 
ing instantaneous cool- 
ing and insulated cork 
walls to utmost 
cooling capacity. Rug- 
ged, cast-iron cover, rim, 
bottom and base. The 
standard cooler fountain 
of America. 
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Chips from the Editor’s Work Bench 


aware utility corporations must have long- 
headed men at their helms. Corporations 
that serve the public not only keep up to pres- 
ent needs, but they must also look to future re- 
quirements. To know how much to expand 
plants and equipments, future population 
must be anticipated—heads that do not ex- 
ist must be counted. 

To get at a sound estimate, engineers must 
appraise the factors that affect the magnitude 
of population. They find out when, how, and 
why a community began. They become in- 
formed of its resources. It is their business 
to know the community’s markets—to know 
whether two factories are likely to stand 
where one stood before. The trend of busi- 
ness is closely watched. If the community 
has competitors the engineers know of them, 
and the degree of their competition. Immi- 
gration and emigration are evaluated in the 
appraisal. 

A telephone company, for example, would 
be interested in knowing how many people 
will be living in the community in five, ten 
or twenty years, say, and it would also be 
interested in the business of those people. A 
telephone engineer knows why he gets a busy 
signal from a live town—and he will know 
how many telephones the town will need 
twenty years from now. 

But the whole business savors strongly of 
speculation—the telephone engineers make 
open boast of dealing in futures—it’s a dark 
new year’s that doesn’t bring them a bumper 
crop of new ears. 


(7 TRLS will be girls no matter whether they 
are in trade unions or out of them. At- 
tempts to organize girl workers in Chicago’s 
garment trades have yielded indifferent success. 
The work was at times checked by federal in- 
junctions prohibiting union activities—some of 
the writs forbade even communication with 
workers in non-union shops. Despite those 
checks the organizers managed to sign about 
40 per cent of the girls in non-union dress- 
making shops. 

But almost overnight the membership dwin- 
dled to less than 1 per cent. Union scouts 
reported that the maidens had been won by 
the faces and graces of “slick looking fellows” 
hired by dress manufacturers. The union- 


breakers were to mingle with the girl workers, 
it seems, and, in a friendly way, were to 





discourage trade unionism. They took the 
organized girls to parties and to dances on 
the nights when the union was holding meet- 
ings. The girls soon lost interest in affairs 
of the union. 

Meyer Perlstein, vice-president of the union, 
characterizes the shock troops of the opposi- 
tion as “sheiks.” He sees patent leather shoes 
protruding from the bell-bottoms of their 
trousers—non-union clappers, perhaps, to toll 
the knell of parting unionism. But even so, 
have they not carried romance to prosaic 
workrooms? What if a stitch is dropped here 
and there with thoughts of resplendent Ro- 


meos—isn’t it worth knowing that 
a lily does not toil, it can at least spin 4 
good line? 


yg of fashions are serious business 

for clothing makers and those who supply 
them with materials. Whims in womens 
wear may even flout a government. Uncle 
Sam’s wallet is a little flatter because Ameri. 
can women have changed their fashions jy 
furs. The old gentleman owns the seal rook. 
eries on the Alaskan Islands, and occasionally 
peddles sealskins. Selling was slow last year, 
Only about half the number of seals usually 





killed were killed during the year 1923. The 
skins were put on the market at $30 each, 
with few takers. 

But though change rules order books and 
foreign designers continue to hurl the best 
bolts from their looms, American garment 
makers can still rally ’round the native blouse 


and skirt. The vogue of that two-piece cos- 
tume has never waned. So says the United 
Women’s Wear League. On top of that 


league’s assurance comes word from the United | 
Petticoat League of America that the accor- | 


dion plaited ruffle must yield to hemstitching 
and embroidery. Even that possibility is not 
so depressing as the crisis of 1920, when 
news came that no petticoats were to be 
worn at all. 

The Merchant Tailors Designers’ Associa- 
tion speaks for the men. Coats will be loose 
fitting. Trousers will have greater fullness, 
but will be conservative. Fancy waistcoats 
will be fashionable again—a sort of heresy 
in the vestry to challenge the orthodoxy of 
the pantry, so to say. 


WELVE billions for strikes in the last eight 

years! That’s the tremendous total cast up 
by the industrial relations committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, Along 
with the money went a loss of 424,329,008 
full working days. 
ily on the American public—its bill for strikes 
and lockouts in the eight-year period from 
1916 to 1923, inclusive, was $10,303,188,865. 
The employers paid $478,610,069, and the 
employes’ share amounted to $1,740,433,522. 
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The cost bore most heav- | 


During the year 1923, 120,551,140 days | 


were taken from industrial production by 
strikes and lockouts, which cost the nation 
$703,839,575. The amounts assigned to the 
three groups that bore the total cost were: 
public, $579,114,735; employers, $26,901,443; 
employes, $97,823,427. 

The figures need no embellishment to plead 
for better understanding between employers 
and employes. There is much activity for 
conservation of the natural resources Wi 
warning that once used or squandered they 
are gone forever. And is it not so with the 
nation’s time? The knowledge must come 
that time is money. To be profligate of time 
in strikes and lockouts is to invite the pen 
alties that are inescapably visited upon the 
spendthrift. : 
PT strike while the iron is hot is good busi- 


When writing to Tur Hatsty W. Taytor Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Coal 


—1in your telephone. 


Coal, selected with painstaking care and 
subjected to a series of special treatments, 
becomes in the transmitter the very vocal 
chords of the telephone. 


This treated coal offers a means of translat- 
ing into electrical impulses the vibrations of 
the voice and even the inflections and man- 
nerisms peculiar to any one voice. 


Skill of a high order is essential in making 
the carbon button and indeed all of the 
201 individual desk telephone parts. This 
craftsmanship has been a Western Electric 
standard ever since 1877. 


*No. 7 of a series 
on raw materials, 
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To make sure that the car- 
bon button is filled right and 
that the whole transmitter 
has been properly assembled, 
phonographs like this repeat 
the phrase, 6‘1, 2, 3,4, 5,” 
many thousand times into 
the mouthpiece. 





Seu CE 15969 MAKERS OF ELECT RAC AGE 


When writing to WESTERN ELEcTRIK 
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This is the carbon but- 
ton, in which treated 
grains of coalare placed. 
Vibrations of yourvoice 
cause these grains 
sometimes to bunch, 
sometimes to touch 
each other lightly — 
offering a constantly 
changing path for the 
voice currents. 













The telephone transmitter in cross-section. 
Your voice sets up vibrations which are 
carried through the treated coal particles; 
thence as electric currents over the wires. 


























are ois 


Weighing the grains of coal that go 
into the carbon button. A skilled 
operative, using a chemist’s delicate 
balance, checks the amount which this 
button contains. 
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Good -Will 


All business has a Soul as well as a body. The 
body is factory or store, organization and goods. 
The Soul is the stamp on the public mind. 


When that stamp is impressed by the desire to 
serve, by faith in the merit of the product, by 
courtesy, square dealing and sincerity of purpose, 
the reaction is Good-Will. 


The potency of Good-Will is measured by its 
earning power. Earning power is the reflection of 
Service. When Service merits compensation beyond 
the current rate of interest on tangible assets it 
becomes Good-Will. 


Good-Will is the personality of business. So long 
as Faith and Service are maintained Good-Will 
must grow; it cannot die. 


The mark of personality is a great asset. Repre- 
sented on the Balance Sheet or not, it can and 
should be periodically appraised on a scientific basis, 
its contributing factors determined and its value 
= | definitely known. 


| There is a well defined method of establishing the 
material value of Good-Will. It is based on certain 
facts and figures—carefully defined—accurately 
estimated. 


| 

| In the reorganization or sale of a business, or in 
| computing Inheritance Tax, the necessity of de- 

| termining, accurately, the material value of Good- 

Will is especially apparent. 

| 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
| BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIOs ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
| ROCHESTER. TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
i BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
: i, PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis HOUSTON 
: PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
/ BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER waco 
LOVISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 


FEDERAL TAX OFFICE; 910 To 916 MUNSEY BLOG... WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


























RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY 


Time—Labor—and Space are saved by this 
newand better record-keeping method. One 
girl with an ordinary desk easily and accu- 
rately bandles 10,000 active records with 


VISIBLE 
Loose Leaf Record Systems 
This system fits the needs of any business— 
can be installed without loss of time or dis- 
turbing present methods or organization 
except to effect improvements—used with 
equal success by large firms and small 
offices—INVESTIGATE! 
Ask for detailed information, telling 
us your special record-keeping prob- 
lems, or send for Catalog No. 224. 


VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT CO. 
226 W. Adams St. Chicago 

















ness when the striking forms the iron to ney 
use. To strike while the iron is hot js 
business when the striking lets the iron 
cold—every one must pay for getting it ho 
again. 


ANEW kind of bank statement has com, 
out of the West. 

The statement carries the slogan: “W, 
bank on the cow, the sow, the ewe, and the 
hen,” and it is embellished with pictures of 
cows, sheep and swine. Included with the 
bank’s statement of its financial condition 
is information on the community’s agricy). 
tural and livestock resources. The diversified 
nature of the farming is emphasized. The 
reader is told of the 6,000 breeding ewe 
with purebred rams at the head of eye 
flock, the sixty purebred bulls, the hundred 
registered cows, “besides a great number of 
other high-grade females,” the large acreage 
of alfalfa, the $51,000 worth of produce 
shipped during the last year, and the activities 
of the livestock association. 

An informative recital the bank gives, but 
it has no credit for Skipper Noah. Certainly 
he was a pioneer exemplar of faith in live. 
stock. He had all the makings of an wp. 
ruly financial zoo, but the goings on are not 
chronicled in detail. Perhaps he was sensj- 


tive about his trusteeship and gave out little / 


for publication. 

With so much watered stock on his hands 
during the general liquidation, the wonder is 
that Noau could maintain any sort of respect- 
able balance aboard the Ark. What if he did 
start a run on the Ararat land bank? Conf- 
dence in him was unshaken. Did not the dove 
bring the green back? 


EW YORK’S associated undertakers have 


4% voted to disguise their hearses as ordinary 
limousines. They believe that there is no need 
of sombre hearses passing through the streets 
to remind people of death—there is enough 
of gloom in the world. First expression of 
that feeling came last year with a vote to 
eliminate black gloves at funerals and to make 
mortuaries bright and attractive. 

Well, why not? Surely no one will accuse 
those thoughtful morticians of pressing unduly 
for patronage. It is not likely that the bright- 
ness and attractiveness of mortuary establish- 
ments will prevail over present interests of 
this world. 

But there is prospect of other consequences. 


With every limousine a potential hearse, pedes- | 


trians run down could be transported direct 
to cemeteries—a sort of through service. Al- 





though the ultimate consumer in the case 
might not care greatly about problems of dis- 
tribution, his relatives might be concerned 
with possible elimination of the middleman. 


And without change of uniform our roving | 
Jehus could assume either the character of 
commerce or of the cortege—“Taxi_here! 


Taxi!” might easily give way to “Habeas 
corpus! Habeas corpus!” 


‘ALES of ordinary life insurance during the 
\J year 1923 broke all records, says the Life 
Insurance Sales Bureau of New York. Com- 
panies doing about 80 per cent of the legal 
reserve ordinary business in the United States 


sold insurance amounting to more than $5, | 


833,000,000—about $16,000,000 of insurance 
sold every day, or an average amount of new 
insurance bought from the forty-eight 1 
porting companies of nearly $50 for eae 
person in the United States. Sales in 1923 
were 19 per cent greater than in 1920, pre 
viously the record year for sales of life i 
surance. 

Considering the country as a whole the 


hen writing to Ernst & Ernst and Vistrte Recorps Equipment Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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wu finds that in every month of 1923 
sales were higher than in the corresponding 
month in 1921 or 1922, the only other years 
for which monthly figures are available. In 

eight divisions into which the bureau has 
divided the country, sales in 1923 increased 
from 14 to 21 per cent above the 1922 figure. 
The divisional increases show how thoroughly 
the total increase was distributed over the 
entire country. Only three states did not ex- 
ceed their 1922 records—Arizona and Mon- 
tana, in which 98 per cent of the 1922 volume 
of sales was attained, and South Dakota, in 
which the volume of business was exactly 
the same in the two years, Florida, with sales 
of 38 per cent above those of last year, ranked 
first with the maximum of increase. 

The increased sales of life insurance dur- 
ing the year 1923 reflect the prosperity of 
general business throughout the country; they 
reflect the public’s growing appreciation of 
the uses and value of life insurance; they 
reflect the development of new uses of life 
insurance—for examples, insurance to pro- 
tect a business in the event of the death of 
an officer or partner, or to pay off inheri- 
tance taxes. 

So it is that insurance has come to antici- 
pate the toll of two of the great certain- 
ties. Death and taxes are of stern mien, and 
are not to be denied. But when a man has 
his house in order he does not fear to answer 
a knock at his door. 


i ang AMERICAN saxophone industry leans 
on a slender reed grown chiefly in southern 
France. A demand for saxophones carries a 
demand for reeds. After a storage period for 
seasoning, the reeds are made up for different 
types of saxophones. 

Legend assigns the first use of the reeds to 
heralds with the armies of Crusaders. To be- 
lieve that the sighing of reeds could move 
those early Christian soldiers onward to war 
imposes a severe strain. A man wearing an 
iron pot on his head could have no ear for 
music . . . come to think of it, the saxophone 
works on the feet! 


Two OF the night trains operating between 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh are to include 
“stag” sleeping cars, so the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road announces. In explaining its innovation 
the company says that the new form of ser- 
vice is “to afford greater comfort and con- 
venience in the use of sleeping car facilities 
to business men, commercial travelers and 
other male passengers who make up the greater 
part of patronage on these trains.” 

It seems that some men have been ruffled 
at the necessity of sharing with women realms 
that they believed theirs by right of eminent 
domain. But the company may be serving 
the best interest of the women passengers at 
the same time it makes gracious acknowledg- 
ment to the conceit of the men. The stories 
that usually filter through the smoke screen of 
the men’s room would seem of sufficient volt- 
age to maintain the men in splendid isolation. 
Not so, we conclude, for the men are to be 
segregated and insulated, so to say. 

But how will the “stag” cars be named? 
And where do those sleeping-car names orig- 
inate? In our youth we marveled much at the 
genius in the variety and romance of names 
gilded on the sides of sleeping cars. There, 
we thought, was the broadening effect of 
travel—until we chanced to turn around one 
day and saw the name “Klimwoc”’ reflected in 
@ mirror-like station window. But surely, the 
Company will find some names worthy to 
adorn its new movement for berth control. 
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Speed, accuracy and safety 


NEW YORK manufacturer selling in the 

small towns of New Mexico; a Florida fruit- 
grower shipping direct to New York; an Oregon 
dealer selling 2 cargo of grain in Bohemia— 


This nation-wide, world-wide trading—this 
broadening of markets to include every town and 
hamlet—has brought new problems of buying and 
selling to every industry. 


Profits may be determined largely by the 
methods employed in business transactions. 


Seventy years’ experience in commercial bank- 
ing has enabled the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company to build up highly specialized depart- 
ments capable of handling all customer transac- 
tions with safety and dispatch. 


By determining credit standings that must be 
known promptly and accurately; by locating 
stranded shipments which may seriously handicap 
business; by securing prompt payments the delay 
of which might destroy profits—Irving-Columbia 
service greatly helps to eliminate uncertainty and 
loss of time, and to make capital more continuously 
productive. 


In recognition of the vital importance of ade- 
quate facilities in handling your New York 
business, we have created the Out-of-Town Office— 
a separate unit of service—devoted solely to serving 
customers in the United States outside Greater 


New York. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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One of our ad- 
justers knows 
your debtor 
personally 


If you should step into our 
home office at Louisville to- 
day, with a list of your de- 
linquents, you would find in 
our active files current 
claims against each of them 
from other manufacturers, 
or records of collections 
made for them. 


In our record files you 
would find an informa- 
tive history of each, ex- 
tending years back 


This is made possible thru the far 
reach of our organization and the 
modernized efficiency of our meth- 
ods. Our adjusters know the con- 
dition of your debtor’s business to- 
day, his prospects and general busi- 
ness conditions in his trading zone. 


There are no “‘hit or miss” methods 
in our procedure. Our field men 
are specialists and your debtor knows 
it, trained business men whose 
council is welcomed. Your debtor 
knows that our methods are clean, 
constructive and helpful—that’s our 
advantage and it becomes the ad- 
vantage of your clients. 


That is why more than four thou- 
sand manufacturers and national 
distributors turn their debtor-dealers 
over to us regularly. You, too, 
can operate thru us to your advan- 
tage. Let us show you. 


UNITED MERGANTILE AGENGIES 


mc omroneree 


Louisville, Kentucky 


United Building 


Collectors for Manufacturers 
and National Distributors 
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INDINGS of price fixing that restrains, limits 

and lessens competition in interstate com- 
merce have been made and a prohibitory order 
has been issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against a paper trade association and several 
local associations of wholesale dealers of paper 
and paper products located in the Pacific Coast 
region. The case was submitted to the commis- 
sion on an agreed stipulation of facts. Eight 
conclusions of unfair practices on the part of the 
associations were made by the commission, and 
the prohibitory order is confined to those con- 
clusions. The members of the association are 
found to sell approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 


and conspired together to increase the price of 
certain sizes of anthracite coal at the mines with 
the result that the prices paid by the ultimate 
consumers would be unduly increased by agree. 
ing that the price to be paid to the operator 
should be in excess of $10.50 per ton of coal. 
The operator and the wholesalers made ap. 
swers denying the allegations and asserting the 
legality of their conduct. As the evidence showed 
that the operator had not agreed with or given 
any assurance to the Fair Practices Committee 
of Pennsylvania to sell certain sizes of anthracite 
coal produced by it for $10.50 per ton fob, 
mines, and as the 
charges of agreement 





the paper and paper 
products in the Pa- 
cific Coast region, ex- 
clusive of roll news- 
paper. 

Provisions of the 
order require discon- 


the commission 


tinuance of fixing Automobiles 
prices for paper, us- Coal 

ing association price Cotton Cloth 
lists or other uniform Drugs 

price devices for so- Engraving 


liciting or making 
sales; compiling, 
printing and distribut- 
ing price lists which 


Farm Implements 
Fountain Pens 





This article outlines some of the 
charges, findings and orders issued by 
in consideration of 
complaints proceeding from trade prac- 
tices in connection with: 


and conspiracy be. 
tween the operator 
and the wholesalers 
named in the com. 
plaint to increase the 
price of coal at the 
mines was not sus- 
tained by the evi- 








fix prices for ship- 

ments of paper in car- 

load lots; discussing uniform terms, discounts and 
prices; agreeing upon prices by resolution or in 
other manner, or employing any similar device 
which fixes or tends to fix the prices at which 
paper or paper products shall be sold, or which is 
designed to equalize or make uniform the selling 
prices, terms, discounts or policies; combining to 
hinder or prevent by intimidation, coercion or 
any similar means any manufacturer from mak- 
ing sales of paper or paper products at any 
price, or upon any terms the manufacturer may 
decide; combining or conspiring to hinder or 
prevent any wholesaler or dealer from buying 
paper directly from the manufacturer or from 
any one else desiring to sell paper, or from seek- 
ing to hinder or prevent by intimidation or co- 
ercion, withdrawal or threatened withdrawal of 
patronage, any concern from buying or selling 
paper. All the provisions of the order apply to 
interstate practices. 


HE TEST investigation made by the com- 

mission to determine whether the passing of 
anthracite through numerous hands before it 
reaches the consumer is a device by which the 
price is unduly raised has resulted in a dismissal 
of the complaint and a finding by the commission 
that with one exception there was no evidence 
which even tended to prove the charge of con- 
spiracy or agreement. 

The case related to conclusions of the United 
States Coal Commission and was considered by 
reason of a request of the President, received on 
September 15, 1923. The commission began an 
inquiry into what it regarded as the strongest 
case among the number of instances upon which 
the Coal Commission based the conclusions pre- 
sented in its report. A complaint was issued 
against an operator and a number of wholesalers. 

Use of an unfair method of competition was 
charged in the complaint, with the allegation 
that the operator gave assurances to the Penn- 
sylvania Fair Practices Committee to sell certain 
grades of coal at a price not to exceed $10.50 
per ton f.o.b. mines, and that in detriment to 
the competitors of the operators likewise giving 
assurance to the committee to sell coal at the 
prices fixed for each of them by the committee, 
the operator sold its coal at higher prices. The 
complaint charged that in the departure trom 
the operator’s assurance to the committee, the 
operator was unfair to competitors and to the 
purchasing public; also, that notwithstanding the 
assurance on the part of the operator, it and 
the wholesalers named in the complaint, agreed 
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a am ng HAT — co- 

operative associa- 

Tobacco tions in the Atlantic 

Seaboard states in 

their efforts to buy 

farm equipment and 

machinery on a cooperative basis have been 

hampered and had their sources of supply 

cut off by a conspiracy between associations 


of retail dealers in farm equipment and manv- 
facturers of farm equipment is charged in a 
complaint issued by the commission. An additional 
charge is that the associations of retail dealers 
named in the complaint have engaged in a com- 
bination and conspiracy with certain manufac- 
turers to fix and maintain prices at which farm 
implement dealers would sell to farmers in the 
respective territories of the dealers and to elim- 
inate competition between members of the as- 
sociations and nonmembers. 

More than five hundred retail dealers in farm 
implements operating in the states of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, are cited in the complaint individually and 
also as members of the associations cited. The 
several associations are themselves joined in a 
parent association, the complaint says. 

Among other things, the complaint asserts that 
the dealers’ associations have been organized for 
more than seven years and hold regular and spe- 
cial meetings at which agreements are made 
for uniform methods of ascertaining costs 0i 
doing business and uniform expense percentages 
and profits, thereby arriving at uniform selling 
prices, and price lists at which farm machinery, 
implements and supply parts shall be sold. Manu- 
facturers cited in the complaint, it is charged, 
have continuously assisted the retail dealers’ asso- 
ciations in carrying out their plans and purposes 
and have contributed money for this purpose. 
They have refused to sell to farmers’ cooperative 
associations and all other dealers not members 
of the dealers’ associations cited who have not 
agreed to fix and maintain prices of the manu- 
facturers. The charge is made that manufac- 
turers who continued to sell to farmers’ coopera- 
tive associations did not enjoy the patronage ol 
retail dealers who are members of the associations 
cited. 


NFAIR methods of competition are charged 

) against a Missouri State retail coal met- 
chants’ association, composed of retail dealers im 
coal in Missouri, Arkansas and Illinois. Also names 
in the case are the publisher of a coal trade di- 
rectory, and several officers and directors of the 
coal association. According to the commissions 
complaint the persons named in the complaint 
cooperated in preventing the distribution of coal 
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Lead exempts you from a weather tax 


OW much is your weather tax? Thou- 

sands of owners in the United States pay 
such a tax for the share of rain, snow, and 
sunshine that fall on their properties. 


One billion dollars’ worth of property 
crumbles beyond repair in this country each 
year. And this vast total includes the many 
millions paid by property owners as weather 
tax—money that lead would help to save. 


How lead exempts you 


Lead is the ugly duckling among metals. It 
isn’t so handsome as gold. It isn’t so strong 
as iron. Yet lead performs many functions— 
for which the other metals are not suitable. 
In the form of white-lead in paint it is man’s 
mightiest protector of wooden and non- 
metallic surfaces. 


Approximately 350,000,000 pounds of white- 
lead are used every year in this country. This 
makes enough paint to cover with one coat 
about 3,000,000 houses of average size. On 
the outside and the inside of homes, churches, 
schools, barns, theatres and stores, white-lead 
foils the attempts of sun, air, and moisture to 
collect a weather tax. 

But the weather still collects some of its 
toll. Frequently you see a home that once 
was fresh and new, but now is rotting away. 
The porch floor is not safe. Window sashes 
are rotting. The sides of the house are weather- 
beaten and worn. On inside walls are great 
damp spots where moisture has penetrated. 

White-lead would have protected this house 
against the attack of air and moisture. 


White-lead a standard covering 


From the days of our forefathers, white-lead 
has been the standard for preventing decay 
and deterioration and for providing the de- 
sired decoration. Wise property owners every- 
where are obeying the rule, “Save the surface 
and you save all,” and are covering the sur- 
face with white-lead paint. Thus they avoid 
paying weather and repair taxes. 

For exterior painting they find that white- 
lead and pure linseed oil make a paint that 


sticks tight to the surface, is impervious to 
moisture, and lasts long. 

For interior painting of walls and wood- 
work these owners find that white-lead mixed 
with flatting oil not only protects the surface 
but also gives a soft, beautiful finish. By 
mixing coloring matter with white-lead they 
obtain the color that will harmonize perfectly 
with any decorative scheme. 


Producers of lead products 


National Lead Company makes lead products 
for practically every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry and daily life. 

Dutch Boy white-lead is the name of the pure 
white-lead made and sold by National Lead 
Company. It is extremely fine-——so fine that 
it flows through a silk screen containing 27,000 
holes to the square inch. This insures a solid, 
dense paint film. 


On every keg of Dutch Boy white-lead is 
reproduced the picture of the Dutch Boy 
Painter shown below. This trademark guar- 
antees a product of the highest quality. Dutch 
Boy products also include red-lead, linseed 
oil, flatting oil, babbitt metals, and solder. 

Send for this painting portfolio 

We have a portfolio, “The Decoration of 
Our Homes,” which we will gladly send to 
anyone who is interested in the painting and 
beautifying of a home. This portfolio con- 
tains color plates suggesting decorative 
schemes for various types of interiors and 
exteriors. 

Besides its use in paint, lead has many 
other interesting uses. In fact, the story of 
lead is a fascinating one, and if you want to 
know more about this wonder metal, we can 
recommend a number of interest- 
ing books. The latest and prob- 
ably the most complete story of 
lead and its many uses is “ Lead, 
the Precious Metal,” published 
by the Century Company, New 
York. If you are unable to get it 
at your bookstore, write us or the 
publishers. 





sNATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


S New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 
485 California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & 


¢ Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


When writing to Nationa, Leap Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Damaged a 
tolen? Lost? 


HREE things that may happen to any parcel 
post package. Three reasons why every parcel 
post package should be insured. 
Enclosing a coupon from the North America Coupon 


Book insures automatically and assures prompt pay- 
ment of claims. The stub is your record of shipment. 




















Our rates on Parcel Post Insurance will interest 
you. Make inquiries today. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America, 

Third and Walnut Sts., 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-4 
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Independence 


A facsimile copy of the Declaration 
of Independence has been issued by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


This reproduction is a composite re- 
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506 Laclede Gas Bldg. Saint Louis 
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A large-calibre organization under 
one management—with complete 
facilities and field forces to design, 
build, and equip the most highly 
approved type of 
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original, 

made by W. I. Stone in 1823, under the 
direction of John Quincy Adams, then 
Secretary of State. The original en- 
grossed Declaration is in the custody of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washing- 
ton. The Johm Hancock Company will 
send this copy of the Declaration free 
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Industrial Buildings 


Under Widmer methods many 
fees, commissions and profits are 
overcome. The utmost speed, 
economy and efficiency are 
assured. 

Widmer guarantees the maxi- 
mum cost of the building and you 
pay only one reasonable charge 
for the complete service. 

Submit your building program to 
us, or a representative will call 
without obligating you. 


“Let Widmer Build It’ 
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Sixty-one Yeers in Business. Now im- 
suring over One Billion Eight Hundred 
Million Dollars in policies on 3,300,000 


lives. 
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in the territory served by the association’s mem. 
bers, except through the so-called “regular” chan- 
nels and prevented “irregular” dealers, coopera. 
tive purchasing associations, and other consumers 
from obtaining coal at wholesale prices, or from 
any other source than the so-called “regular” 
dealers. 

Among the methods used to obtain the coopera- 
tive control described in the complaint are named 
boycott, intimidation, including publicity ang 
condemnatory articles published in the Coal Re. 
tailer in connection with coal vendors who do not 
refuse to provide coal to the so-called “irregular” 
dealers. The coal trade directory was used, it js 
alleged, for the purpose of keeping responsible 
members acquainted with the names of “regular” 
and “irregular” dealers, and that the information 
necessary for the compiling of this list was pro- 
vided by the coal association. 


CTS that tend to and do obstruct the natural 
flow of commerce, and deprive dealers of the 
advantage in price which they would obtain 
under conditions of free competiticn are ¢ 
against a Colorado association of wholesale deal- 
ers in foodstuffs and groceries, organized for the 
purpose of cooperating to promote and protect 
their common interest, and also a number of indi- 
viduals and organizations identified with the 
merchandising of foodstuffs and groceries, 
According to the citation, the persons and or- 
ganizations named in the complaint cooperated 
to prevent competing dealers doing business in 
the territory served by the dealers in the asso- 
ciation and selling both at wholesale and at re- 
tail, from obtaining commodities direct from 
manufacturers or other original suppliers at prices 
accorded wholesale dealers. Various cooperative 
means are outlined in the complaint, among 
which are the practice of threats of boycott and 
other forms of intimidation to compel manufac- 
turers to refuse to sell to dealers who were not 
exclusively wholesalers. 


WISCONSIN wholesale grocers’ association, 

with headquarters at Milwaukee, its officers, 
directors and members, are ordered by the com- 
mission to discontinue the practice of inducing, in- 
fluencing or coercing manufacturers to guarantee 
their goods against price decline. 

The order specifies that the following prac- 
tices be discontinued: distributing communica- 
tions indicating preferential patronage of the as- 
sociation’s members for manufacturers guaran- 
teeing against decline in price; the urging and 
requesting association members to make con- 
certed protest and solicitation to manufacturers 
who do not guarantee against decline; the so- 
liciting of names and information concerning 
manufacturers who do and those who do not 
guarantee the prices of their commodities against 
decline, and causing the names and policy of the 
former to be published and distributed among 
the members of the association, and others; the 
utilizing of any other equivalent cooperative 
means of obtaining from manufacturers guaran- 
tees or assurance against decline in the price of 
their commodities. 


NDEAVORING to coerce a tobacco manufac- 

turer into refusing to sell his products at 
prices accorded the wholesale trade to dealers not 
exclusively wholesalers, is questioned as an un- 
fair method of competition in a complaint. Cited 
are three Texas wholesalers of tobacco, and the 
secretary of a wholesale grocers’ association. 
They are charged with having entered into 4 
combination to prevent tobacco dealers not en- 
gaged in selling exclusively at wholesale from 
directly obtaining products of a tobacco com- 
pany at wholesale prices. 


Fagan nse manufacturer of soap and allied 
products is charged with branding some of its 
soaps in a manner to mislead the purchasing 
public into the belief that they are purchasing 
genuine castile soap when such is not the fact. 
The company, the complaint says, uses the fol- 
lowing brand names on seven separate kinds , 
soaps offered by it for sale to the public: “Kirk's 
Cocoa Hard Water Castile,” “Bengal Castile, 
“Kirk’s Cocoa Strip Castile,” “Peerless Cocoa 
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ile,” “Cocoa Castile,” “Crown Castile,” and 
“floating Castile.” The soaps so branded, the 
complaint asserts, do not contain any olive oil 
as is the case with genuine castile soap, but are 
made up with substitute oils and fats at a sub- 


stantially lower cost. 


ISCONTINUANCE of the words “two-ply” 
D or “three-ply” in connection with the adver- 
tisement and sale of roofing material composed of 
only one thickness or layer is required of a New 
York manufacturer of roofing material. In addition 
to branding certain of its prepared roofing as be- 
ing more than one thickness, when such was not 
the fact, the commission also found, it says, that 
the public and the trade were deceived by the 
company’s designatio. of certain of its smooth 
surface roofing material as Everlastic “Rubber” 
Roofing, when, as a matter of fact, the commis- 
sion asserts, the material did not have any rub- 
ber in its composition. The commission also 
found, according to its report, that the com- 
pany used the words “(One-Ply) Light Weight,” 
“(Two-Ply) Medium Weight,” and “(Three-Ply) 
Heavy Weight,” notwithstanding that the Pre- 
pared Roofing Association of which the com- 
pany was at the time a member adopted a resolu- 
tion that the trade should be educated “to use 
the terms ‘light,’ ‘medium,’ and ‘heavy’ in place 
of ‘one-ply,’ ‘two-ply,’ and ‘three-ply.’” 


ABELING an article with fictitious prices at 

which it is not intended that the article is to 
be sold is held by the commission to be an unfair 
business practice. In accordance with the ruling, 
a prohibitory order has been issued against a 
New York firm engaged in the manufacture of 
fountain pens. The firm, the commission ex- 
plains, manufactured a certain style of fountain 
pen on which it placed labels bearing the price 
mark of $10, which was later changed to $6.50. 
The pens were then sold to jobbers who marketed 
them to retailers, and they were ultimately 
bought by the public at prices ranging from $2 
to $3 for each pen. The findings further assert 
that the resale prices placed on the pens enable 
retail dealers to defraud the purchasing public 
by representing that such pens are of high grade, 
and reasonably worth the false and fictitious 
prices placed on them; and that they also have 
the tendency to mislead and deceive the purchas- 
ing public by inducing buyers to purchase the 
pens in the erroneous belief that the marked 
prices are the usual selling prices. 


NEW YORK concern engaged in the manufac- 
ture of knitted scarfs and sweaters has been 
charged with simulation of a competitor’s com- 
pany hame and trademark. The use of the con- 
cern’s corporate name and the adoption of a 
trademark depicting an Indian’s head enclosed 
in two concentric circles is alleged to confuse 
and mislead the trade and the general public into 
the belief that it is identical with the Shawmut 
Woolen Mills of Stoughton, Mass., when as a 
matter of fact there is no affiliation between the 
two concerns, declares the commission. 

How far may a concern legitimately go in an- 
hexing to its sales force persons who were for- 
metly employed by a competing company with 
the effect of drawing to itself trade that had 
been held by the competitor through those sales 
agents? This question is now before the com- 
mission. A Chicago company engaged in the 
manufacture of perfumes and toilet articles is 
cited in the complaint, and with it are named 
4 number of distributors of the company’s prod- 
ucts. The company is said to have obtained the 
setvices of a woman who had formerly been em- 
ployed by a competing company, for the purpose 
of procuring state and local distributors. The em- 
Ploye so obtained from the competing company, 

complaint continues, thereupon secured about 
per cent of the total number of distributors 
formerly employed by the competing company, 
and with the connivance and consent of the com- 
pany named in the complaint, passed off and sold 
to the public its products as those of the com- 
peting company. Further allegations are that 
Chicago manufacturer made false and mis- 
ng statements regarding the competing com- 
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We suggest 
early application, 


preferably on your letterhead. 


60 pages of Plain Facts of 
Direct Interest to almost 
Every Man in Industry. 


“A Clear Statement for Clear Heads.” 


You know that almost every manufacturing business em- 
ploys hardwood in some way. 


You know the special utility for which Hard Maple is vital 
—in your own business. 


BUT CAN you name the 156 specialized applications for 
which Hard Maple is the thoroughly established Standard 


material? 


New thoughts will spring from the reading of this list and 
from a study of the official statistics of strength (compres- 
sion, shearing and tension) of all American hardw 
beam-tests and impact-bending; also, comparative weights 
of hard and soft woods, etc. Some of those new thoughts 
may be valuable. 


32 illustrations, 60 pp., 6 x 9 in., 2 colors. 


“TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT 
OF YOUR WOODWORKING” 


A brand-new and invaluable reference volume. 
For your copy (with our compliments) please write, on letterhead, to 


The Northern Hard Maple Manufacturers 


309 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, or 
309 Cummer-Diggins Bldg., Cadillac, Michigan 
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44 Wall Street, New York 
Trust Department Organized 1888 
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The products of both farm and factory —both halves of America 
—are produced and distributed through the services of this 112-year 
old business bank. Connections in important commercial centers of 
America and in foreign countries; resources ample for the needs 
of commerce and industry—these make the service of The Bank 


of America nation-wide and international—a service especially 


Your inguiry will receive the personat attention of our officers. 
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SERVING BOTH HALVES 
OF AMERICA 


The population of the United States is about evenly divided be- 
tween urban and rural—half and half. Statistics show that city 
dwellers buy annually 500,000 carloads of fruits and vegetables and 
a large part of $2,500,000,000 worth of dairy products. In turn, 
the rural population depends on the urban for nearly all the equip- 
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28Pages~80 Illustrations 
HERE ie an invaluable guide for 
shippers.) Nota eatalog buta 
complete, pocket-size manual, con- 
taining all the information the ship- 
Sy per needs for proper and economical 
If selection. packing, sealing and ship- 
— ping of corrugated fibre boxes. Hun- 
.  ~ dreds of pages of complicated packing 
ulations — boiled down into simple, 

edsy-to-follow instructions. 

This manual tells how to select the right type of 
box. Shows how to pack various products correctly 
and how to seal everv style of corrugated fibre box. 

Complete. Convenient. Authoritative And yours 
for the asking. Write today 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 

30a West Water Street. Sandusky. . 








The Whispering Mouthpiece 
Insures Telephone Privacy 


Safeguard your confidential con- 
versations. Put 7xe Whispering 
Mouthpiece in place oi the one 
now on your phone; then you can 
whisper if you wish. The Whisper- 
ing Mouthpiece is sanitary—only 
highly polished glass can touch the 
lips. Bring telephone privacy to 
your own desk. Money back if not 
satisfied. 








Live Agents Wanted 


N. B. COLYTT LABORATORIES 


Engineering (2816) 


565 Washington St., Chicago, III. 











Sailings 

to and from Europe have been ar- 
ranged for by the Cunard and 
Associated Lines during the coming 
season. 

An unusually heavy traffic is antic- 
ipated and early reservations should 
be made to secure accommodations 
on our steamers. 


Various routes and rates; fares from 
$115 to $275 and up, according to 


steamer. 225.642 
Passengers. 


crossed by our ships during 1923 
—the largest number carried by 
any Line or group of Lines on 
the Atlantic. 


CUNARD and ANCHOR 


STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway New York 


or Branches and Agencies 
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pany and its products, particularly that the Chi- 
cago company was manufacturing and offer 
through its agents the original products of the 
competing company. 


cE; OOPERATION to suppress and eliminate com- 
petition in the saie and distribution of 

and druggists’ supplies is charged against two 
New York wholesalers of drugs and druggists 
supplies and a_ trade publication. According 
to the complaint the following methods have 
been used to eliminate competition: cays 
advertisements of competitors to be refused 
and rejected by trade publications; preventing 
and forestalling competitors from buying in com. 
merce commodities dealt in by the two whole. 
salers; injuring and destroying the business repu- 
tation and credit of competitors. 


HE USING of false and misleading statements 

for the purpose of inducing the sale of its 
product is charged against an Indianapolis firm 
engaged in the manufacture of hosiery, which is 
marketed through salesmen who solicic orders 
direct from the public by house-to-house can. 
vass. Both in advertisements and through the 
selling talk of salesmen, the firm is alleged to 
have made the erroneous statement that four 
thousand persons in Japan were working ex. 
clusively in the production of silk used by the 
firm. Further alleged misrepresentations out. 
lined in the complaint are that the company’s 
hosiery is what is known as “tubular” woven 
hosiery, with a seam added in whole or in part 
unnecessarily to simulate fashioned hosiery; and 
that the hosiery manufactured and offered for 
sale by the firm is “real silk” or “silk,” when 
as a matter of fact, the complaint contends, the 
hosiery so represented is not wholly composed of 
silk, but the top, toe and heel are of cotton, 
and the sole of the mixture of cotton and silk 


UESTIONABLE use of the words “English 

Broadcloth” bobs up again in a case against 
two shirt manufacturers of New York City. On 
investigating its complaint, the commission found, 
it says, that the two manufacturers bought cot- 
ton fabric termed “broadcloth” made by Amer- 
ican mills, and manufactured shirts from that 
material which they sold to retailers as “Eng- 
lish Broadcloth.” Further findings are that the 
manufacturers also manufactured shirts from 
“Airplane Cloth” and other fabrics which were 
not of a broadcloth construction and did not 
have their origin in England, and labeled them 
“English Broadcloth.” 

The term “English Broadcloth,” the findings 
explain, is understood by the purchasing public 
to signify and represent material imported from 
England. The use of labels bearing the words 
“English Broadcloth” as used by the firm, the 
findings continue, are literally false, the cloth 
of which the garments were made not being made 
in England, and therefore deceived not only the 
retailers but a substantial portion of the pur- 
chasing public into the belief that the shirts so 
labeled are made of material imported from Eng- 
land. That deception was due primacily to the 
words of the label, the commission found. 


Fone peg del to mislead the public is discov- 
ered by the commission in the application of 
the word “engraving” to stationery printed from 
type ‘in a manner to simulate printing from 
copper plates. In this case, according to the com- 
plaint, a New York printer prints invitations, 
announcements, calling cards, letterheads, en- 
velopes and similar social and business stationery 
by a process which he designates as “plateless 
engraving.” This printing, the complaint con- 
tends, is produced by the use of a chemical 
in powdered form which is applied to type print 
while the ink is still wet. The chemical adheres 
to the wet ink and in passing through a baking 
process the heat causes it to fuse and _ present 
a raised letter effect so as to resemble in appear 
ance or simulate the impression made from ¢? 
graved plates known as “engraving.” oe 

The printer, the complaint charges, uses his 
advertising matter the following legends: “Ex 
actly Duplicating Copper Plate Work,” “Et 
graved and Embossed Effect.” 


: writing to the above advertisers please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Some Recent Books on 
Business 


Essentials of International Trade, by Simon 
Litman. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York. 

The professors of foreign trade in American 
universities in recent months have contributed a 
number of excellent additions to the American 
literature on this subject. A new volume is that 
of Professor Simon Litman, of the University of 
Illinois. This book is intended primarily as a 
textbook, but is especially adapted to the use of 
the business executive or the general reader who 
wants a brief, clear-cut description of American 
organization and practice in export and import 
business, and an understanding of the principal 
features of tariff relations between nations. The 
first section is devoted to a discussion of the pub- 
lic aspects of international trade and shows signs 
of the author’s intimate familiarity with the or- 
ganization of the Department of Commerce, the 
consular service, the Tariff Commission, etc. Dr. 
Litman has not been content to rely on material 
accumulating in his files and note-books, but has 
checked his information right up to the point of 
going to press. The second section of the book 
is a concise discussion of the private aspects 
of international trade, covering the channels 
and personnel in export selling, shipping and 
financing. 

An interesting characteristic of the treatment of 
the subject is the author’s presentation of argu- 
ments pro and con on the most important fea- 
tures involving policies. For example, in discuss- 
ing the question of free zones in ports of the 
United States, the arguments for free zones are 
set forth in one, two, three, order and the argu- 
ments against free zones are given similar 
consideration. 

“The Essentials of International Trade” has 
been so carefully done that even the most criti- 
cal reader will find little to question. It is diffi- 
cult, obviously, to do justice to the import trade 
in such a treatise, marked by brevity and cover- 
ing the export trade in some detail. From the 
discussion of United States customs administra- 
tion, the reader might get the impression that cus- 
toms drawback is obtainable on dutiable mer- 
chandise that has been brought in and delivered, 
if reexported in original packages, unchanged, etc. 
However, the Tariff Act of 1922 provides specifi- 
cally that there shall be no refund or drawback 
of duty on merchandise after it is released from 
the custody or control of the Government, ex- 
cept in the case of articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in whole or in part from imported mate- 
rials, on which customs drawback is expressly pro- 
vided by law.—C. D. S. 


Charts and Graphs, by Karl G. Karsten. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1923. 


“Tt is a quaint and curious folk-way of the 
academic world,’ says Karl G. Karsten in the 
preface of his book on Charts and Graphs, “that 
a technical account is worthy of respect directly 
in so far as it can not be understood. This 
hoary tradition is not limited to college walls— 
the rocky road to business, until recently, has 
tested on the self-same supposititious secrecy, 
and the paths of all professions lead to inner 
circles that guard, as best they can, the knowl- 
edge and the standards of their work. When 
such precautions make for better craftsmanship, 
they are heartily to be endorsed. But when 
they merely further selfish ends, they are a 
plague and pestilence, and those who practice 
them only that their own minute monopolies of 
craft may be entrenched, come sooner or later 
Into the class of parasites, retarding the growth 
of their profession. Having confessed so little 
patience with the doctrine of the incomprehen- 
sible per se, we have naturally sought to empty 
the entire bag of tricks and to tell the whole 
Story of the chart in the simplest words that we 
command. Our belief has been that it is a lesser 
sin to be too easily understood than never un- 
derstood at all.” 

This is a criticism, plus a promise. Those 
who have struggled with books bristling with 
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FOR EVERY OFFICE 


No matter what the architectural arrangement of 
your office may be, in spite of any peculiar filing 
needs that your particular business may require, 
there is in the Globe-Wernicke line of office equip- 
ment just the file, in wood or stee!, that will make 
for greater efficiency in your office routine. 
Illustrated, herewith, are only a few of the many 
Globe-Wernicke filing cabinets that have been 
designed by experts to meet definite needs. 
Globe-Wernicke Globe-Wernicke 
Steel Upright File Visible Index 
(Upper Left) (Upper Right) 
Globe-Wernicke Globe-Wernicke 


i we ewes ~~ trength 


(Center Left) 
Globe Werdicke (Center Right) 
Counter Height Globe-Wernicke Plan 

Cabinets and Map Cabinets 
(Lower Left) (Lower Righi) 

Before you purchase office equipment, get in touch 

with the local Globe-Wernicke branch manager or 

dealer. He can be of great service to you in 
helping you arrange your office so as to assure the 
greatest efficiency. 

Write to-day for Catalog No. 822. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co 


Dept. NB93 CINCINNATI 
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Send for this cooler on 


30 days free trial 


F at the end of thirty days 
you are not satisfied that 
Jewett Square Water Coolers 
increase the efficiency and 














The “Jewett” 
uses 25% less ice 









contentment of your workers, hasiineates ter tien 

return them. cake melts much 
slower than ice 

Jewett Square Water Coolers chopped in 





are connected with the regu- small pieces. 


lar city water system which 
makes them year around 
water dispensers; can be used 
in the cold weather without 
ice. They use 25% less ice 
than other drinking water 
coolers, because they take the 
ice in the cake and have cork 
insulated walls. 






The sanitary angle 
flow bubbler keeps 
the lips off the 
mouth piece, 





Jewett Square Water Coolers quickly pay for themselves 
because they put an end to the loitering of men at a 
water tap waiting for the water to get cold, save ice 
and labor and increase the efficiency of employees by 





revitalizing them with cool refreshing water. The ‘Jewett 
— aves the labor of 
. . . PRICES: . . hopping ice, 
Style No. 1 Cooler. 50 Ibs. ice Style No. 2 Cooler 10 lbs ee an tg A 
capacity suitable for about 20 men, ice capacity suitable for 50 to 60 men, 
$51.00 F. O. B, Buffalo. $66.00 F. O. B. Buffal: Ot hee 
THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO. 
23 Chandler St. Buffalo, N. Y, 








When writing to Tue Grope-Wernicxe Co. and Tue Jewerr Rerricerator Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS CHARACTER IN THE WORLD 





Babson’s 


Rep Or CS are used by 


Leading Business Men and Investors 





to aid them in forecasting business 
conditions, commodity prices, 
money rates and security values. 


Through the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion thousands of business men enjoy the 
advantage of a complete statistical depart- 
ment. The staff of more than 200 includes 
economists and engineers with a thorough 
and special knowledge of the statistical 
field and with many years practical ex- 
perience in the business worl 


To have this organization of statisticians 
and economists for 
your business would cost several hundred 
thousand dollars annually. The pro rata 
cost to any one client, however, is a mere 
fraction of a clerk’s salary. 


BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


BABSON PARK, MASSACHUSETTS 


the exclusive use of 
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Norte: Tear this out 
and send it 
to a business friend 











NAME 
ADDRESS 
City anp STATE 


To the United States Chamber of Commerce, 


Washington, D. C. 


Send me the Nation’s Business, your official monthly 
publication, beginning with the Aprit number. 
me later for $7.50 for the three year term-sybscription 
(OR: I enclose remittance with this coupon.) 


Bill 
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technical terms and language familiar only to 
the elect will heartily endorse the criticism 
Those who use Mr. Karsten’s book will fing 
that it fulfills his promise. 

Such a book serves a double purpose—it not 
only reveals to the reader the purpose and meth. 
ods of graphic representation, but also gives him 
the satisfaction of knowing that his failure to 
understand some charts and graphs is due to the 
charts themselves. 


Year Book, 1923, National Association of 
Cost Accountants, Bush Terminal Sales 
Building, 130 West 42d Street, New 
York City. 


The Year Book for 1923 of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants contains the annual 
reports of officers and committees; the addresses 
and discussion on a considerable number of 
technical subjects pertaining to cost acounting; 
and complete lists of the membership. This 
association, which is made up of 3,300 industrial 
and professional cost accountants, held its fourth 
annual meeting in Buffalo in September, 1923, 

The main subjects reported in full in the Year 
Book are: 


Methods of Wage Payment as Related to 
Costs. 

To What Extent and in What Manner 
Should Detailed Cost Figures Be Given to 
Department Heads? 

Actual Examples of the Advantageous Use 
of Operating Budgets. 

On What Basis Should Raw Materials Be 
Charged Into Production Costs? 

Should Detailed Cost Work Be Centralized 
in the Head Office? 

Relation of Planning and Dispatching to Cost 
Accounting. 

How Far Is It Proper for a Trade Associa- 
tion to Distribute Cost Information Among Its 
Members ? 


The Industrial Worker, by Norman Ware. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Louisville wins the 1922 Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx prize for an economic essay, and Houghton 
Mifflin Company publishes it. A readable ac- 
count of an interesting period in America’s 
industrial history; when machinery was supplant- 
ing hand labor; when the factory system was 
spreading; when business was prosperous and 
brokers were beginning to feel their collective 
power. One reads with wonder of a day 
when women worked in Massachusetts mills for 
as little as one dollar a week and board, and 
when there were fights and threats of fights for 
a ten-hour day. 


Child Labor and the Constitution, by Ray- 
mond G. Fuller. Thos. Y. Crowell Co. 


A useful discussion by an enthusiast. Mr. 
Fuller recognizes that “the worst evils of forty, 
twenty, even ten years ago, have been removed 
or vastly abated,” but he feels that much and 
perhaps the hardest part is yet to be done. He 
thinks it a debatable question if “the wholesale 
exclusion (of American boys and girls) from 
gainful occupations is desirable or necessary. 
He sees no reason why by constitutional amend- 
ment there should not be a uniform federal law. 


Commercial Secretary, by William 
George Bruce. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1923. 


This book tells the story of the development of 
the new profession of the commercial organiza- 
tion executive. The author maintains that the 
leaders in the field have “fought through hazy 
conceptions and brought scope and function into 
clear relief (and) created standards and awakened 
ideals where none existed before.” The Chapters 
cover: qualifications and training of the com- 
mercial secretary; public speaking and adminis- 
trative work; ethics and procedure; efficiency Im 
commercial organizations, and the story of the 
national secretarial body. 
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This head drive for belt conveyor is but one of the 
many and varied classes of specially designed 
equipment built to order in the Dodge shops. 


Complete piercing mills, rolling mill equipment, 
plate glass polishing tables, crushers, rope drives 
and other heavy machinery for all industries can 
be handled economically and with assurance of 
complete operating satisfaction. 


Dodge facilities include a specialized engineering 
department—a large and well-equipped wood and 
metal pattern shop—a foundry devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of large castings and a 
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Built to Order 
in the 
Dodge Shops 


machine shop equipped for machining as well as a 
large erecting and testing floor. 


If you are now contracting for your foundry and machine work 
or if you are building heavy special equipment in your own 
shops, consider Dodge—it may mean substantial savings for 
you. 
Send us your specifications or let us give you further informa- 
tion. 


To the Executive Responsible for Production 


When your production machinery fails remember the Dodge 
facilities for emergency service on special equipment of all 
kinds. Our extensive, trained organization can be depended 
upon to deliver your job on time, ready to erect and to be 
placed in operation with minimum delay. 





DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION fpge,ofce;, Mubiurkstndiens , 









EVERYTHING FOR THE MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION OF 








Branches: New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh § Boston Cincinnati Newark Chicago 
Adanta Minneapolis St. Louis Houston Seattle San Francisco 


When writing to Dopce ManuFracturRin¢ 


Corporation please mention the Nation’s Business 
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equally as much as good fuel. 


to your needs. 


Savannah, Ga. 




















Prospecting in the Ash Pile 


An analysis of your yearly ash pile would reveal tons of unburned 
coal, and a small fortune in nonburnable matter, costing you 


An important part of General Coal Company’s service to their 
customers is the analyzing of their operating conditions and 
methods to determine what to burn, and how to burn it. 


Every user of General Coals and General Service has had the 
immense satisfaction of seeing his coal bills go down, his steam 
gauges go up, and his ash pile diminish. 


With knowledge of your operating conditions and yearly tonnage 
requirements, we will gladly advise you on the coal best suited 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


1727 Land Title Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
BUNKER COAL EXPORT 
Supplied at pce AGENTS & COASTWISE 
Y= te tet ~~. Te COKE eo ges co. COAL 
ye toe a — : Loaded at 
Norfolk, Va. per cat 2 Baltimore, Md. 


SUCCESSOR TO BUSINESS OF 


WENTZ COMPANY 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
CHARLESTON DETROIT NORFOLK 


Steam and 
By-Product Coal 


Gas and 
By-Product Coal 


New River 
Smokeless 
NDAB! 
COAL lg 


Finest 
Anthracite 


Charleston,S.C. 
Norfolk, Va. 




















MULTIGRAPH RIBBONS 


Our process costs only $6.00 a 
dozen. Try it. trial order 
will convince you that it is the 
best Re-Inking you can buy. 
Send 2 Ribbons to be Re-Inked at our ex pense 
W. SCOTT INGRAM, Inc. 


Dept. I, 67 West Broadway New York City 











Sent FREE at Your Request— 
A complete cross-referenced INDEX 
of all articles which appeared during 
1923 in the NATION’s BUSINEss. 

Write for your copy, to 


The NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington, D.C. 




















Ribbons and Inks 
for the Multigraph 
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DELPHIA, UY 
Send TODAY for oar 
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BUSINESS contracts often defeat the very 

purpose they are intended to accomplish, 
Dr. W. J. Spillman, consulting economist and 
for many years head of the Bureau of Farm 
Management, of the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, has a mass of facts to 
show that a farm tenant having only a one. 
year contract is likely to remain in one place 
longer than if he had a five-year contract, 
Dr. Spillman explains that if a man is under 
only an annual contract, he doesn’t worry 
much over terms that are not altogether sat- 
isfactory, because he knows that at the end 
of the year whatever differences exist may be 
ironed out. Either side is willing to make 
concessions even before the end of the year 
rather than stir ill will, inasmuch as the con- 
tract will soon expire anyhow. But ina 
long-time contract, the man who thinks he 
has a little the best of it, is anxious to de- 
fend his rights, while the one who fears he 
has the worst of it is equally anxious to 
break the contract. This soon creates so 
much antagonism and inharmony that the dis- 
solution of the contract as well as the whole 
relationship is inevitable. In other words, the 
best way to keep a tenant, an employe, or 
even a customer, for a long term of years is 
to keep him free from the irritation of too 
binding a contract. 





VERY time I buy a pair of shoes I won- 

der how much of the price I pay must go 
to the clerk who fetches the shoes to me. 
Surely his share is out of all proportion to 
the value of the service. I don’t mean by 
this that the clerk is overpaid. Doubtless his 
salary is little enough. Nevertheless too large 
a part of the price one pays for shoes must 
necessarily go to the clerk. People take s0 
long making up their minds which shoes to 
select from the large assortment offered that 
a clerk can’t well sell more than a compara- 
tively small number of pairs in a day. His 
daily wage divided by the number of pairs he 
sells in a day must be his share of the price 
paid by each customer. 


In other words, if | 


each customer requires an hour to make Up | 


his mind, then he, or some other customer, 
must pay the clerk’s salary for that hour. 


Of course what happens is that the customer | 


who decides quickly pays more than his share; 
he pays part of the selling cost of shoes 
bought by the needlessly slow. 


[tT MUST be said, on the other hand, that 4 
good shoe salesman often knows how t 
estimate a customer’s taste and save time 
Instead of hauling out nineteen varieties 0 
shoes and getting you all confused, the de 
guesses about what shape you want. Or per 
haps you have told him what number m 

window display most appealed to you. And, 
instead of asking your size he measures yout 
foot. With a woman customer this is partie 
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ylarly wise, for a woman will often try to 
make herself think she wants a smaller shoe 
than she ought to have. Then her feet are un- 

ertable and she nurses a feeling of malice 
toward the shoe store. The clerk knows 
that the size one’s feet can be comfortable 
in will vary somewhat according to the width. 
Sp he goes quietly and picks out what the 
woman ought to have, while she is quite con- 
tent in the assumption that he is picking out 
, much smaller size than he really is, and 
that her feet are dainty to a wonderful de- 
gree. 

| FREQUENTLY happens that one can 

buy the same shoe at a lower price in one 
store than in another; but nearly always 
there will be a difference in service, to off- 
set somewhat the saving in shoes. The ten- 
dency is that service and value in different 
stores will average up. In a_ high-priced 
store a clerk usually comes at once to wait 
on you, and stays faithfully with you until 
the ordeal is over. But in a store down the 
street, where you can buy shoes for, say, a 
dollar less, the chances are that one clerk 
will be waiting on about six people, hopping 
from one to another like a Swiss bell-ringer. 
He immediately takes off one of the new 
customer’s shoes—so that if the customer 
gets tired of waiting he won’t leave. Then, 
as soon as he can get around to it, he hands 
the customer a shoe, to keep him interested— 
a good deal like giving a restless child a toy 
with which to amuse himself. 

This type of salesman is often a real artist 
in his line, and it is surprising how rapidly 
he can dispose of a whole benchful of buyers. 
He does it by giving each customer the shoe 
he wants with the least possible delay. 








NE DEALER told me that it is ex- 

tremely difficult to make an exclusively 
woman’s shoe store pay—because women take 
longer than men to make up their minds. 
Even men are slow enough. A clerk often 
finds twenty sales a day about all he can 
do. Yet there is a record of a clerk who 
in the old days of fewer styles sold 144 pairs 
in a day. Selling shoes was as easy as 
selling potatoes. The customer mentioned 
his size and the clerk wrapped up the shoes. 
There was no other choice than size to de- 
termine. Today one must make a score of 
decisions—high or low, cloth or leather tops, 
black or tan, calf or cordovan, blucher or 
balmoral, buttoned or laced—and_ possibly 
a dozen or more different shapes of toe. Be- 
sides all this there is still the question of 
se and width. It costs money not only to 
invest in so many varieties but also to pay 
aclerk for his time while the customer is 
coming to a decision. If every different 
style of shoe in a store were displayed in a 
window or show case and the customer were 
taught to make most of his decisions before 
he deals with the clerk at all, the dealer 
could afford to sell shoes much cheaper than 
if the clerk has to handle every style of 
shoe in the store. These shoes have to be 
lifted from the shelves and also lifted back. 
This all means work that somebody must be 
paid for. In the long run it is paid for by 
the customer. : 





HERE goes for the announcement of a lit- 

tle prize contest. I hereby offer a- cash 
reward of $5 for the worst business letter. 
It must be a letter written without thought 
of competition and received in ordinary course 
of business by the person submitting it. Mere 
illiterate letters will not be considered. The 
winning letter must have been sent by a 
reputable and presumably intelligent business 





Saving On Labor Cost 
and Waste 


An advertisement based on the personal experience 


%GLEN PIERCE, Contractor, LONIA, MICHIGAN 
(As stated in an audited Gould Report) 


UMBER is put into construction piece by 
piece. Very often the carpenter finds it 
necessary to sort over the lumber, square 
the ends—re-work it with saw and plane 

to make it ready for construction. 

That work takes time. Every hour saved is 
money saved. Saving one hour in ten means a 
10 per cent saving in carpenter labor cost. 

Mr. Glen Pierce, an experienced contractor of 
Ionia, Michigan, has found that Long-Bell trade- 
marked lumber comes on the job so nearly ready 
for construction that he makes a definite saving 
from its use. 

“For over ten years I have used Long-Bell long 
leaf dimension in general contracting work,” Mr. 
Pierce points out, “and have found that it effected 
savings in carpenter labor and waste as compared 
to ordinary grades of lumber. The use of this 
high grade lumber also prolongs the life of the 
building. 

“Because Long-Bell lumber is thoroughly sea- 
soned by either air or kiln-drying, structures built 
with it do not depreciate nearly as rapidly as 
those built with ordinary lumber. The lasting 

uality of Long-Bell lumber is well illustrated in 
the large open-air pavilion which I built in the 
Ionia fair grounds over eight years ago. This 
building has been constantly exposed to the 
weather, both winter and summer; it is practi- 
cally as good today as when it was put up. 

“There is a saving in carpenter’s time with 
high grade lumber because a minimum of cutting 
and sorting is required. Carpenter’s time is also 
noticeably saved with good flooring, which, being 
accurately machined and carefully seasoned, can 
be fitted together with a minimum of effort. 
Ordinary flooring requires considcrable effort to 
drive the joints together and even then is likely 
to spread because not thoroughly seasoned. 

“On an average, 10 per cent of the carpenter 
labor cost can be saved with Long-Bell lumber. 
Since a carpenter handles an average of five 
hundred feet per day at a savings of 75 cents(*), 
the saving in labor is $1.50 per thousand. 








“The saving in waste is easily 7 per cent as 


compared to ordinary lumber. At an average Retienatte Bile Savings 


cost of $45 per thousand feet, this amounts to 
$3.15 per thousand. 


“The savings in carpenter labor and waste give him in carpenter labor as f : 
a gross saving of $4.65 per thousand. Cost ee orgpecter bee 2 15.00 | 
“I use Long-Bell lumber because it is a depend- Cost of ger labor on 
able, high grade product which effects important Long-Bell lumber, per M ft,_13.50 


savings for my clients and me.” 









LONG- BELL LUMBER 

1S TRADE-MARKED 

ON THE END OF THE 
prece 


IVhen writing to THe Lonc-Bett Lumner Company please mention the Nation’s Business 


Mr. Pierce es' - 
Bell trade-marked lumber saves 
ollows 


His estimate of the saving in 
waste lumber: 


Use Long-Bell Lumber and Timbers Waste in ordinary lumber, 











*% How Mr. Pierce , 


A saving of per M ft. $ 1.50 


A saving of per M ft. $ 3.16 
—a total saving of 





© ~% 
7 Mr. Pierce's entire 
© ~ statement is of value 


= pal a $$$ ______—__— Sten 


ft THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
Fa Lambermen Since 1475 
A 613 R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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Vitrified paving 
brick is the only 
tested- in-advance 
paving material. 


CA Business Man’s Purchase — 


HE standards that govern the pur- 
chase of business commodities — 
reasonable first cost, low upkeep, infre- 
quent repairs and long service— when 
applied to paving, spell vitrified brick. 


First cost is only one item and often the least in 


paving expense. 


Many a street and many a road 


in use today, paved with ineffective substitutes, 
has required upkeep and repair costs sufficient to 
lay two complete new brick pavements. 


And the maintenance cost of a brick surface, pro- 
vided that the base and foundation are equal to their 
share of the job, is always negligible. No brick 
pavement ever wore out from the top down. 


We will be glad to send you on re 
quest our interesting booklet “The 
‘ABC’ of Good Paving,'’ to help you. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


ENGINEERS BUILDING 





VITRIFIED 


Pi 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





PAVEMENTS 





CHEAPEST IN THE END 


OUTLAST THE BONDS 


YATION’S BUSINESS 





IYSSOTELAL OT 


Leading physicians agree that every person should 
have periodical Health Surveys—and that those over 
40 should have a physical examination at least once a year. 














The information thus gained enables one 
te determine the proper steps to take to 


improve chronic conditions and to keep 
health at its highest possible level. 
The latest scientific methods for mak- 
ing a complete ‘‘physical inventory” 
are thoroughly explained and illus- 









trated in the booklet, “THE MEAS- 
URE OF A MAN.” This booklet 
q will be sent free upon request. 








ee \ HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


_—"~ 4321 Good Health Bidg., 
— 





Battle Creek, Mich. 





Hand Books on Patents, Trade ie 
Marks, etc., sent free. Our 78 years 
of experience, efficient service, and 
fair dealing assure fullest value and 


protection to the applicant. The 
Scientific American should be read 
by all inventors. 


MUNN & CO. 


602 Woolworth Building, New York 
Tower Bidg., Chicago, Ill = 
Scientific American Bldg. , Washington, D.C, 
Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





April, 1924 


Chances of getting the prize wil} de- 
pend on the number of unnecessary words, as 
well as the number of stereotyped, meanj 


office 


less, or pompous phrases. The more words 
used to the number of ideas, the better wij 
be the letter’s chances. A letter in which ap 
idea is expressed in clear direct English such 
as people might use in conversation, or eyey 
in social correspondence, will have no chance 
It must be written in the usual business jar. 
gon, such as “in reply to same”— the more 
stupidities the better. 

The prize money will go not to the writer 
of the letter but to the one who submits it 
in the competition. It mustn’t be a fake Jet. 
| ter. I give the contestants my word that ] 
| shall not publish or tell the name of the jp. 
dividual, firm or corporation that originally 
prepared the winning letter. That will ayways 
remain a secret. Have no fear of getting jp. 
to a muss with your correspondents. When 
the winning letter is published, all identi- 
fying names or facts in it will be omitted. 
The judges of the contest will be myself. 
Since I am to pay for it, I must have the 
fun of running the show and of being my 
own judging committee. Everything will be 
fair and aboveboard, however, and no effort 
will be spared to insure the prize going to 
the worst letter. Ill not only send my per. 
sonal check, but I'll send it at a time when 
I have at least $5 on deposit in the bank, 

The contest closes 30 days after the ap- 
pearance of this notice. Publication of the 
winning letter will be made as soon there- 
after as possible. 








LL BILL collecting agencies and credit men 
4 4 agree that the ideal man to deal with is 
one earning from $4,000 to $5,000 a year. 
If he earns much less, he may have difficulty 
in providing his family with creature com- 
forts that they think they need. If he earns 
a little more than $5,000, he falls in with 
those having incomes of $10,000 or more 
and is tempted to live beyond his means— 
which soon makes him an_ undersirable 
customer. 
NOTHING in business is the way one ex- 
4‘ pects any more. My friend Woodall is 
sales manager of a concern that sells more old- 
fashioned kerosene lanterns than does any- 
body else. I asked him who buys all the 
lanterns in these days of electricity, expect- 
ing that he would say: “Farmers.” But he 
didn’t say that. More lanterns are sold in 
cities than in the country. The biggest group 
of buyers are contractors who use them for 
danger signals about construction work. 





ATOW COMES old Frank Gilbreth, consult- 
1N ing engineer, with the comment that the 
reason burglars get caught and don’t prosper 
is because they fail to hold conventions an 
exchange ideas. The burglar is a sclitary 
worker, dependent largely upon his own fe 
sources for metnods of attack and getaway. 
If burglars held conventions and exchanged 
methods, Gilbreth is quoted as saying, they'd 
beat the police. But the police are organized, 
attend conventions and exchange up-to-date 
ideas. 





TOT LONG ago a little store with all the 
1N atmosphere of an “exclusive shop 
opened up in the suburban neighborhood 
where I live. There didn’t appear to be any 
demand for the store, and though it was well 
managed it had to close its doors. Now 
business and fixtures are for sale and im the 
window is a sign which says: Wonderful Bust 
ness Opportunity. 











